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‘SPLENDID ISOLATION’ OR WHAT? 


THE uncovering of the fierce dragon mask of the Chinese Empire by 
Japan has exposed the trembling and effeminate youth that hid 
behind it. We all know now that it was only a big voice that kept 
the white barbarians so long at a respectful distance from the puny 
Celestial’s treasures. In the reaction that has come from the dis- 
covery we begin to perceive a great danger to the peace of the world. 
Great Powers, whose aspirations were until lately vague and ill- 
formed, have suddenly given them shape, and are on fire to realise 
them. 

Some few weeks ago I was tempted to speak in my constituency 
on foreign politics, and knowing how anxious people were in regard 
to them, I spoke about China and West Africa, and concluded my 
remarks by declaring somewhat imprudently that our ‘Splendid 
Isolation’ had been proved to be nothing more than ‘Splendid 
Dotage.’ 

At the Society of Arts last week I took up the other alternative, 
and suggested that the time had come for us to respond to gratuitous 
insolence and unjustifiable provocation with something more than 
mannerly protests and an ever-forgiving temper. The suggestion 
was ill received—the speakers who followed denounced it as ‘ag- 
gressive,’ that I was making too much ado about a ‘swamp. It 
has of late become a custom to speak of any African territory that 
may be in dispute as a swamp. We must not, however, be indif- 
ferent to the fact, that in principle an acre of swamp is as important 
as a realm. 
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Being permitted by the editor of this Review to give my opinions 
more at large, the object of this article will be to discuss which of 
two alternatives we ought to adopt for the preservation of our rights, 
our dignity, and our prestige. If we cling to our isolation, we assume 
that we are self-sufficient, and there should be no hesitation to prove 
that we are able to hold our own. But so far, though our rights 
have been invaded, our dignity questioned, and our prestige lowered, 
we have done nothing to vindicate them ; and the mere suggestion 
that we should demonstrate to those who have offended us that we 
are well able to do so evoked strong expressions of dissent. I am, 
therefore, forced to conclude from these that there is a disposition to 
shirk the obligations imposed upon us by our isolation, and that it 
is preferable to make no resistance to aggression. As this craven 
fear of resisting an invader may involve very soon larger and larger 
surrenders, we must constrain ourselves to examine the second alter- 
native, which is to make an Alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
some Power, or combination of Powers. For, as I understand it, 
peace is preferable to the expense and the horrors of war, and at the 
same time we must have security for our rights and liberty to trade 
in all countries ; but to my mind it does not seem possible that 
peace with security could be enjoyed without joining either the Dual 
or the Triple Alliance. 

The murmurs at the Society of Arts confirmed me in my suspicion 
that the ‘splendid isolation’ was a gaudy air-bladder, and as it is 
liable to be pricked at any moment by a French sword, and our people 
do not want to fight, why should we cling to the conceit that we 
are self-sufficient, and remain aloof from the other Powers ? From the 
moment we broached the idea of isolation we became suspected by 
the Alliances. As we were not of them, and might rise against one 
of them, or both, upon some question or other, suspicion became 
dislike, and the two European combinations, as the fancy possessed 
them, were able to thwart every policy we favoured upon the ground 
that it was mischievous or detrimental to their own. Two combina- 
tions of equal strength may exist—though opposed in some matters 
of general policy—on fairly peaceful terms, but for a third—supposed 
to be uncertain in its favours, ready to take one side to-day and shift 
to the other to-morrow—there is no place. Such a party is a source 
of irritation because of the doubt it engenders ; it is incalculable, and 
therefore a danger. 

Take any recent question—Armenia, Turkey, Crete, or Greece— 
and note the effect of our isolation. We succeeded in nothing that 
concerned either of them. The massacres of Armenia continued in 
spite of our protests and Guildhall warnings. Turkey was encouraged 
and upheld in its contumacy. King George persevered in his foolish 
enterprise despite friendly.advice. The Cretan Question is not yet 
settled. The Dual Alliance professed to see a selfish design in all 
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that we proposed; the Triple Alliance assumed the indifferent réle 
and said: ‘the whole Eastern Question was not worth the bones of 
a single Pomeranian Grenadier.’ The threat of Russia to meet 
coercive measures towards Turkey with force paralysed us, for behind 
Russia was France. We were indeed ‘splendidly isolated.’ 

The late events in China have still more demonstrated the incon- 
veniences and the perils of isolation, as well as the futility of attempt- 
ing single-handed to check any of the disturbing forces. Being 
disinterested and only seeking the general good of commercial nations, 
we see that the violent partition of China must end in a general up- 
heaval and disintegration of nations. England’s aloofness will only 
hasten the catastrophe. The most earnest pleading for the open door 
is unheeded. Russia, conscious of the support of France, has marched 
on and annexed the whole of Manchuria, and Port Arthur and 
Talienwan in a few months will be the Sevastopols of the Far East. 
France, in her turn, supported by Russia, is drawing closer to the 
Upper Yangtse Valley, and will make as short work with the Yun- 
nanese as she did with the people of Tonking. As this is not what our 
diplomacy strove for, we have again failed. It is not the fault of our 
Foreign Office, as the Opposition leaders wish to make out; it is our 
‘splendid isolation’ that causes us to be disregarded. 

We know what will be the result in China of this action of the Dual 
Alliance ; but while alone what can we do to avert the danger? Ger- 
many, the head of the Triple Alliance, has no need to be uneasy just yet. 
Any interference with her in China from France and Russia would send 
her precipitately to our side. Besides, is she not justified in looking 
after her own interests? She knows as well as we do that her com- 
mercial interests would be best served by keeping the gates of the in- 
terior of China open ; but as we have not chosen to range ourselves on 
her side, she dare not stand, as we do, unprofitably waiting for the 
Millennium, lest there will be nothing left for her. Besides, she is not 
the object of envy and spite as we are. Her colonial possessions are 
as yet lean and immature, and hard knocks rather than material advan- 
tages are sure to be the result of meddling with them. Her military 
strength, an Imperial Commander of high spirit, with no fat colonies 
to excite cupidity, put Germany in a position impervious to fear and 
weakness ; while, on the other hand, her objections to Franco-Russian 
policy may be overruled by substantial considerations. 

Dismal as the outlook is for us, our Government is apparently not 
without hopes. Let us analyse these hopes. It is said that we de- 
clined to stir while Port Arthur and Talienwan might have been seized, 
for the reason that behind them lay the strength of the Russian Empire. 
It was accepted as a good and sufficient reason, for we are too practical 
to undertake to defend the Liao-tong Peninsula with a few thousands 
against the hundreds of thousands Russia could bring to bear 
against us. Therefore we selected Wei-hai-wei as a point of vantage. 
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But, in my humble opinion, by settling down at Wei-hai-wei we have 
gained nothing permanent ; we have only deferred the evil day by a 
few years. Mukden is almost as near to Peking as it is to Port Arthur. 
Of what use can Wei-hai-wei be to the defence of Peking when 
Peking is to be a terminus of the Russo-Siberian Railway? Once at 
Peking, may not the railway be continued to the South as far as the 
Yangtse Kiang without let or hindrance from the fleet away off at 
Wei-hai-wei? The Russian Empire follows the railhead, which may be 
shoved across the Yangtse Kiang—aye, as far as the neighbourhood of 
Hong Kong, for all we can do to stop it. We may batter down the walls 
of Port Arthur, Talienwan and Vladivostock, but until we devise some 
means of floating our ironclads in front of the railhead, it passes my 
comprehension how our fleet can put a limit to Russia’s advance. 

I regard Russia’s acquisition of the main bulk of China as beyond 
our power—in our splendid isolation—to prevent, and have no doubt 
that France, who is to-day as near to the Upper Yangtse as Shinking 
is to Peking, will acquire the possession of the Upper Valley of 
the Great River. When Russia will have made the Celestials sub- 
servient to her in the manner she has made the Tartars of the Eastern 
and Western Steppes, and has by their help reached her southerly 
goal and united her forces with those of France, what will happen 
to the China bordering on the Eastern and Yellow Seas? I think 
Germany should be as interested in this question as we are. 

Well now, what has brought affairs to the pass that our influence 
in the Far East, as in the near East, has thus been reduced to zero ? 
I would answer, that it was due to the change in the Constitution of 
Europe, by which five individual states of the first rank were formed 
into two great military confederations, one of which possesses 133 
sea-going warships and 5,000,000 soldiers, and the other 104 war- 
ships and 6,500,000 soldiers. Against these mighty fleets and hosts 
we have 161 sea-going warships and less than half a million of men. 
It must be obvious that, standing alone, we have been reduced to a 
position of great inferiority, and made ourselves liable to ‘snubs 
and humiliations.’ Nay, it should be clear to every thinking man 
that if we doubled our fleet and possessed 1,000,000 soldiers our 
position would not be much bettered, for even then we would be 
exposed to the danger of these two powerful combinations uniting to 
crush us, which they could easily do. Yet to double our Navy and 
Army would cost us 140,000,000/., and 100,000,000/. a year to 
maintain these forces of sea and land. It must be equally obvious 
that if we joined our fleet and army to either Alliance we could make 
it of such preponderant strength that it would be unassailable. 

Before proceeding further I should furnish my reasons why every 
one in Great Britain should be opposed to the military occupation 
of China by Russia... First of all, because it means the absorption of 
China within the Russian Empire, and the transformation of the 
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Chinese myriads into Russian soldiers. Secondly, it would mean as 
a natural consequence the absorption of all Asia. Not in ten years, 
nor in twenty years—but why think of a decade or two in the life of 
a nation? Ultimately it would be inevitable, for no Power, or scarcely 
a combination of Powers, could oppose the drilled myriads. Was it 
not the late Mr. Pearson who spoke of the Yellow Terror? He never 
imagined the strongest Power in Europe directing the Yellow Terror, 
and emptying all Asia for the Conquest of Europe. Of course, long 
before this period we shall have been expelled from India and Burmah, 
and will be eating the bread of humble contentment, perforce, within 
our own tight little island. But what of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy? They are the nearest neighbours to overgrown Russia, 
who is lord of Asian millions, and must bide the brunt of her resistless 
armies, and then France, who will have done for Europe what Roderic 
the Goth did to Spain, who will have been the cause of the destruction 
of Europe, she also must perish, and after her it will be our turn. 
But, thank Heaven, there is a pretty broad ditch between us and 
Europe, and it may be that it will be decided in the Channel whether 
the whole of the old world shall become Russian—or England, the 
hated of Europe, shall avenge dead Europe. 

Is this picture far-fetched? He who dares say so betrays his 
ignorance of the rate of Russian progress over Asia. Twenty-eight 
years ago she had just effected a landing on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian. During this short interval she has stridden across the 
continent, and is now at Port Arthur preparing for the locomotive from 
St. Petersburg. Every day her army is increasing by hundreds— 
every hour her destiny is being made more visible to every observer. 
One railway terminus is within easy reach of Herat—in 1900 the 
whistles of her locomotives will be heard at Port Arthur,’ the next 
year they will be heard in Peking. From Peking to Hong Kong is 
mucn shorter than from Lake Baikal to Port Arthur, a mere 2,000 
miles. To a Power flushed with the achievement of the Siberian 
Railway, it will appear as nothing. 

It will not be denied that any arrangement of the Powers which 
would reduce England to the rank of a third-rate Power would 
inevitably hasten the catastrophe above sketched. For she is the one 
Power whose strength cast in favour of the Triple Alliance could 
alone dissipate the dreams of such a world-empire. She is the one 
Power which, acting as Europe’s scout, has detected the movement, 
foreseen the danger, and uttered the warning. It is as certain alsc 
that only an arrangement of Powers which shall include her can 
prevent the catastrophe. The retirement of England from China 
would soon render Germany’s tenure of Kiao-chau precarious, for 
it will be evident that on the linking of Peking with Petersburg 
Germany would be in the same untenable position as England would 
have been at Port Arthur, or if the struggle between the two Alliances 
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for possessions in China must be decided in Europe, without 
England’s assistance, the issue would be doubtful, and sure to be 
exhausting. And then? Well, England, assisted by her colonial 
children and kinsmen, becomes resurrected for vengeance and retri- 
bution. 

It will be inferred from what I have written, with which of the 
two European Alliances Great Britain should join her strength. I 
regard the Triple Alliance as a security for peace; the object for 
which it was formed was peace ; it is through it alone that Europe has 
enjoyed repose, and attained its present commercial prosperity. The 
Dual Alliance, though at first supposed to be a just equipoise to the 
other Alliance, is now seen to be disturbing and dangerous. Russia’s 
ambitions, fanned by the hot breath of France, have become limit- 
less. It is not the acquisition of icebound wastes, or parched Steppes 
thinly populated by Tartar shepherds, as we thought, that has been 
her aim. She covets China, India, Persia, and Ottoman Asia. The 
other partner to it, perceiving that England, ranging at will and 
independent of European policies, could always derange her designs, 
has apparently postponed her revenge on Germany, in order to 
remove a possible antagonist. Her methods have been artful, and 
her diplomatists deserve considerable praise for the patience and 
cunning they have displayed in the long-drawn game. They have 
used the pride and other national characteristics of Germans with 
sometimes admirable effect, they have weakened Italy, they have 
been strenuous and untiring and skilful and deft, with every oppor- 
tunity that happened on the Continent ; it is only with the handling 
and management of affairs immediately affecting us that they have 
been somewhat awkward andclumsy. A tiro in diplomacy might have 
taught French diplomatists that when through vacillation France had 
permitted England to enter upon the task of reconstructing Egypt, 
brow-beating, scolding, and threatening England were not the proper 
weapons to use to cause her withdrawal. In process of time France 
has found that she must resort to other means, and these have shown 
that when she is opposed to England she loses her nerve and that 
fine touch she exhibits when dealing with the German, Russian, 
and Austrian Chancelleries. Her every move has been clumsy and 
always with the desire to annoy, but never to placate. She has 
thrust herself into our business, insouciant, and reckless, planted 
herself without right or logical reason directly in our path, jostled 
us pertinaciously, and with an insistence that even John Bull, stodgy 
and short-sighted though he be, thought was ‘deuced cheeky.’ She 
has broken her pledges in Tunis and in Siam ; she occupied Madagascar 
proclaiming loudly that she was doing it with a view some day of 
destroying our Indian commerce. She has instigated Abyssinia to 
encroach upon our East African territory ; from Obok she proposes to 
make a railway to the Nile, and she has sent Marchand and Bonchamp 
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to Fashoda on the White Nile to occupy what will be the terminus ; 
she has drawn a line across Africa—which the British will be 
forbidden to approach; she has gone behind our African coast 
possessions, and annexed everything, shooting some of our officers 
and soldiers at Waima, and then darted off at tangents into Sokoto 
on one side, and Boussa on the other ; she boasts that she will hold the 
counting-houses of Gambia, Sierra Leone, and Lagos in her hands, and 
where she will poach next, goodness knows ; it may be Morocco, Tripoli, 
or the Canaries. It appears to me as if the spirit of France was 
near that pitch of violence when we might hear at any moment that 
delirious cry of A Londres! The curious thing about French 
aggressions is that whether they are accidental or purposeful 
‘honour always forbids France to withdraw, or apologise,’ and the 
culture of words is so perfect in France that somehow she succeeds in 
persuading a large section of the world that she is innocent, while the 
aggression has come from us. 

Well now, it is obvious that if we propose to remain contented 
with our isolation, it will rest on us to accept any challenge given 
to us in the spirit with which it is given, or, if our unwarlike 
habits have made us averse from this alternative because of the con- 
sequences, we must abandon that which has led us to the brink 
of war on more than one occasion, and seek some more peaceful 
and as effective means of safety—viz. join the Triple Alliance and 
unreservedly accept its obligations. 

If we object to the partition of China, to being excluded from 
the commerce which might be ours by keeping the gates of China 
open, to being perpetually nagged and abused, to the invasion of our 
territory, to the incessant poaching upon our spheres of influence, 
we must certainly accept one or the other alternative. If we have 
not arrived at the conviction that either is necessary, must we for 
ever remain quiescent under all this tormenting and humiliating, and 
let France ride rough shod over our possessions and Russia do what 
she will with China and all Asia? These are questions worth earnest 
consideration. 

We have often said, indeed times without number, that we hate 
war, and especially dislike war with the gifted French people; but 
if perpetual reiterations of this will not avail with the French 
Government, and have no effect on that of Russia, if they are always 
governed by wishes which too harshly clash with our own, what 
are we todo? Our wishes are very simple. We wish equal rights 
of trade, and our possessions and interests respected ; but they, while 
glad enough to enjoy the perfect equality granted in our possessions, 
not only seek now to absorb the populous Empire of China, and 
fence it round with notices of ‘No thoroughfare,’ but one of the 
Powers, morally supported by the other, coolly walks towards the 
centre of one of our West African possessions, goes a thousand 
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miles out of its proper way to the Upper Nile, and at another place 
instigates a barbarous people to make encroachments upon our 
East African territory. Ifall these are not enough to make us aware 
of the danger of isolation, nothing can make us aware of it until the 
French have uncovered the leonine mask of Britain and pricked the 
dastard cowering beneath it. 

Mr. Chamberlain hinted at Birmingham at the possibility of an 
Anglo-Saxon Alliance. Though there is, and always will be, I am 
thinking, a moral alliance between the branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, it will take many years of strenuous striving to make it a real 
one. Our own people are not unanimous upon it, and our kinsmen 
on the other side of the Atlantic are far from being assured of its 
necessity, or its wisdom. In China we have done America some 
service, in the war in which she is engaged we are doing her another, 
and we are certain to be at all times sympathetic, and do our 
utmost to impress on her the knowledge of our sincere friendship, 
whatever purblind and dense individuals may say to the contrary ; 
but a nation of such a magnitude, possessed of such power to pervert 
right reason, make kindly offices and friendly feelings appear selfish 
and interested, labours under the disadvantage of not being able to 
discern the true from the false; so that though we may persevere 
hard to enlighten our kinsmen, ages may elapse before our ideal 
of inseparable brotherhood with America can become a solid and 
enduring reality. Circumstances may hasten the consolidation of 
the present floating sympathies and inclinations, and the alliance 
now dreamed of may suddenly take form and substance; but of one 
thing I am sure: it will never take place unless we are true to 
ourselves and prove worthy of it. One step, if a wrong one, will 
make it impossible; and one step, if the right one, will have 
more quickening effect than a century of professions. The little 
sentence which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach uttered at Bristol ‘about 
keeping the open door even at the risk of war’ wiped almost clean 
from American memories the bitterness caused by the Venezuelan 
Question. If those few words wrought such a change in American 
feeling, what might not one earnest deed for the world’s freedom of 
commerce do ? 

Meantime, however, as I discovered at the Society of Arts the 
other day, the word ‘ aggressive’—which people give nowadays to 
what is purely Defensive—makes men shiver with horror, and the 
earnest deed appears to have no chance of being tried. Let us see 
therefore what may be said in favour of joining the Triple Alliance. 

We must remember in the first place that the Triple Alliance was 
formed through the necessity of preserving the countries which com- 
posed it from the perils of the revenge which France was nourishing— 
and that the Treaty was framed with the sole object of providing 
against attack. If carefully read and studied, it will be seen that the 
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position of Germany was similar to what ours is to-day, except that 
we have given no cause of offence to France or to Russia. 


Art I. If contrary to the hope and sincere wish of both the high contracting 
parties, one of the two empires (Germany and Austria-Hungary) should be attacked 
by Russia, then the high contracting parties bind themselves to assist each other 
with the entire military power of their empires, and accordingly, only to conclude 
peace by common agreement. 

Art II. Should one of the high contracting parties be attacked by another power, 
then the other high contracting party hereby binds itself not only not to assist 
the assailant of its high ally, but also at least to observe an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality towards its high co-party. 

But if, nevertheless, in such an event the attacking Power should be supported 
by Russia, whether in the form of active co-operation or by military measures 
involving menace to the attacked, then the obligation of mutual assistance with 
full military power stipulated for in Art I. of the Treaty, shall in this case im- 
mediately come into force, and then, also, the military operations of both the high 
contracting parties shall be conducted in common, until they conclude a peace in 
common. 


The third article is unnecessary for my purpose. The italics are 
mine. y 

No one will refuse to admit that the peace of Europe has been 
due to this treaty, and that the treaty was a necessity caused by the 
rapprochement of Russia with France. Well, then, in view of the 
fact that the Alliance has been so instrumental in the preservation 
of peace, and was only to come into force in case of attack, the 
marvel is that our Foreign Office did not long ago sue to become’a 
partner in the Triple Alliance, in order to ensure the lasting continu- 
ance of the peace of Europe. The treaty was signed in 1879, and_it 
has remained to this day intact. There has been no sign of the Powers 
seeking a pretext to abuse its terms, no symptom of using their 
strength against the weak, or of extension of their boundaries ; their 
mutual animosities have been forgotten, each Power has scrupulously 
avoided provocation, and only at the intercession of other Powers have 
they intervened in affairs outside of the Alliance. But the same 
cannot be said of the Franco-Russian Alliance. From the capture 
of Hanoi in April 1882 to the occupation of Boussa last year, French 
aggressions have been innumerable, while those of Russia have been 
no less continuous, sometimes towards Afghanistan, then in Abyssinia, 
and, lastly, in China. 

Towards ourselves Germany has been greatly forbearing, though 
we have now and then been unnecessarily flurried by mistaking her 
intentions. But the proof of her straightforward conduct may be 
found in the absence of contentious questions in Africa. She is our 
neighbour in South Africa, in Nyassaland and in the Victorian Lake 
region, and yet nothing has arisen to hinder our peaceful relations, 
or excite suspicion all these years. Our officers in Uganda write 
in the highest terms of the German administrators, and though on 
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the Nyassa Lake German and British steamers ply in the same 
waters, I hear of nothing but courtesies exchanged. But whenever 
we neighbour French territory there springs up question after 
question, at Waima, at Nikki, Boussa, Sokoto, British East Africa, 
Fashoda, &c. 

Therefore it comes to this, that loving peace as we do, we must 
cofsider whether our diplomacy does not need to be refashioned, 
directed to something more than temporary expedients, to policies 
that will ensure, so far as is humanly possible, the permanent welfare 
of other nations as well as our own. The Triple Alliance, supported 
by the military and naval strength of Great Britain, backed by the 
moral support of the United States, and by the military and naval 
forces of Japan, appears to me the only way by which the peace of 
the world can be secured, this nightmare of war dispelled, and this 
eternal agitation effectually stopped. Naturally concessions must be 
made for the privilege of joining the Alliance, but we have much that 
may be given to it in return which will redound to the advantage of 
Germany. What these concessions shall be lies within the special 
province of diplomacy to determine. My object has only been to 
prove that our ‘splendid isolation,’ being wholly inadequate and 
powerless to preserve good relations with the European Powers, 
ought to be abandoned as a delusion and a snare. 

If the Fates forbid our joining the Triple Alliance, the alterna- 
tives before us then are either an active and obstinate resistance 
to the Dual Alliance or a grovelling quiescence with curtailment of 
empire and decline of power. 

Henry M, STANLEY. 
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OUR URGENT NEED OF A RESERVE 
OF WHEAT 


At the present time the question of our food supply is forcing itself 
upon the country in a way which compels attention, and it is hardly 
possible to take up a paper without finding some reference to the rise 
in the price of bread, and the very deficient stocks of wheat, not in 
this country only, but all over the world. 

It is now more than two years! since the editor of this Review 


did me the honour to publish an article entitled ‘Corn Stores for 
War Time.’ The very general attention which was accorded to the 
article by the press of this and other countries, and the numerous 
letters I received about it—due, I am well aware, chiefly to the im- 
portance of the subject and of the Review in which it appeared—led 
me a year later to publish a work entitled War, Famine, and Our 
Food Supply, in which the matter was dealt with more fully and in 
the light of the criticism which the article in this Review evoked. 

It has been suggested to me that the time is now ripe for re- 
opening the subject, and, warning the reader that I do not pose and 
have never pretended to pose as an expert in matters connected with 
our food supply, I will only ask him to believe that I write with 
absolute conviction and with but one purpose. That purpose is to 
endeavour to make others see the position in which this country is 
placed as I see it. I have to the best of my ability studied the 
question for some years, I have listened over and over again to 
arguments pro and con, and I am more than ever convinced that no 
question affecting the interests of our empire, and especially of the 
United Kingdom, is of such importance as this of food supply. 

Mr. Balfour on behalf of the Government recently stated, in 
effect, that he could not recommend the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider our food supplies, because they formed only 
one part of our defence. Surely if ever there was an instance 
of a part being greater than the whole, it is this food part of our 
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defence ; if that fails, it involves the whole defence with it—fleet, 
army, and our matchless resources of every kind. That is at the 
bottom of the anxiety which so many of us feel about this question. 
Of course, if it could be said with truth that it is impossible to make 
a reserve of food for a whole nation, or that such a reserve would be 
useless, we should have to be content to ‘ hope for the best.’ 

But the establishment of a reserve is not impossible; it is 
perfectly possible, not in my humble opinion only, but in the 
opinion of some of the leading and most experienced corn-trade 
experts in this country, as I shall presently show; and not only is it 
their opinion that it can be established, it is their strong opinion and 
advice that it should be established. 

Nothing has so impressed me as this attitude of leaders of the 
great corn-trade industry of this country, and the corn-trade journals, 
on this question, which they must of necessity understand far better 
than anyone outside the corn trade. When I wrote in this Review 
in February 1896, to point out what I thought was the danger of our 
position, I did so because I was impelled to do it from personal con- 
viction, the result of living for years among millions dependent on 
foreign food. And when the Editor of the Miller called upon me to 
thank me for directing attention to the matter, and said that for eight 
years past the Miller had been doing the same, and when Mr. George 
J. 8S. Broomhall, the Editor of the Corn Trade Year Book, the Corn 
Trade News, &c., wrote to me in the most flattering and encouraging 
manner about it, I felt more than justified in having written what in 
some quarters was called an ‘alarmist,’ ‘ panic-stricken,’ and ‘ Pro- 
tectionist’ article. 

The Standard, referring to my expression of opinion that ‘ what 
is wanted is that, instead of only a precarious week’s supply, we 
should have stored up in this country enough corn to last for at least 
twelve months,’ said, ‘Mr. Marston labours under the astounding 
delusion that we have only a precarious week’s supply of corn in this 
country.’ I was writing of course about our supply in case of war. 

If there was any astounding delusion, I am afraid it was not on 
my part. Only a day or two ago the Standard published a state- 
ment to the effect that our visible supply of wheat was only sufficient 
for a few weeks, and this when we are at peace with all the world. 

If war was declared against us, or if we declared war, in 
defence of our interests, against a great naval Power, what, I ask, 
would become of that ‘few weeks’ supply? Is it not absolutely 
certain that the price would be prohibitive for the great mass of 
the people. And bread practically non-existent for the people could 
only, it seems to me, mean this: that, although fully equal to 
the demands that any war might make on us in all other respects, 
we should be compelled to make peace at any price, simply because 
famine had broken out in our midst. 


Myjore & 
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One argument of the Peace-at-any-price party against a reserve 
of food is that it would give the nation confidence, and so make us 
more ready to go to war; they are blind to the fact that the want of 
a reserve and the consequent want of confidence in our food supply 
might, and in fact do, invite attack. 

Ask any foreign naval officer how we should be fought, and he 
will trace lines on a map like those on the diagram accompanying 
this article, showing the over-sea routes of our wheat supplies. He 
will say, ‘those lines are the arteries through which your bread stream 
flows, and to cut them is our best way to fight you.’ If heis a 
Russian naval officer, he will point out that it only needs one word 
from the Czar, and the lines of food supply from the Baltic and the 
Black Sea are wiped off the map, leaving her cruisers free to do 
their worst on other lines of supply to this country. 

We have been having lately, in the mystery respecting the 
movements of the Spanish fleet, an object lesson on a small scale in 
the extraordinary effect produced by the existence of what naval 
experts call ‘a fleet in being’—but not in sight. It is not the 
strength of the Spanish fleet which gives the Americans so much 
anxiety ; it is the fact that they donot know where it is, or what it is 
going todo. Is it going to catch Admiral Dewey asleep at Manila, as 
he caught the Spaniards, or is it going to bombard New York, or is it 
going to do anything at all. Weare interested spectators—one might 
say intensely interested spectators—of this object lesson in theinfluence 
of sea power. But suppose the Americans were depending on food 
supplies which had to cross the Atlantic and the Pacific as ours do, 
their anxiety as to the whereabouts of the Spanish fleet would then be 
tenfold what it is, and gives us an idea of what ours would be, with 
probably several such fleets at large, and our grain-carrying steamers and 
sailing-ships in danger from their attacks. One very important point 
given in the evidence taken by the Agricultural Committee on National 
Wheat Stores was the statement of Mr. Hugh Lyle Smith, of the firm of 
Ross T. Smith & Co., corn merchants, Liverpool. In reply to a question 
of the Chairman, Mr. B. St. John Ackers, he said that the bulk of 
our grain-carrying steamers do not average more than from eight to 
nine knots per hour, and the maximum rate is twelve to thirteen 
knots for any of them. It must also not be forgotten that nearly a 
quarter of our supply comes in sailing-ships round Cape Horn from 
California and Chili, occupying months on the voyage. 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIONS TO A NATIONAL WHEAT RESERVE 


I was in the House of Commons on the 6th of April, 1897, when 
the food supply question was debated, and heard Mr. Balfour object 
to a reserve on the ground that we could rely on our fleet to supply 
our needs ; that it would turn the Government into acorn merchant ; 
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and that, judging from the admirable behaviour of the Lancashire 
operatives during the cotton famine, we might confidently hope that, 
in the face of a possible corn famine in the future, the country would 
follow Lancashire’s example. 

In reply to this, I venture to say that, while fully sharing this 
confidence in our fleet, I am utterly at a loss to see how it is to 
obtain food for us to replace the supplies we now obtain from the 
United States and Russia. It is not, let us hope, at all likely that 
we shall be at war with Russia and the United States, but there 
is nothing to prevent a syndicate of corn speculators like Mr. Leiter 
buying up all the available wheat supplies in America, either for 
themselves or—for Russia. Mr. Leiter's gambling in human food 
has already caused a great rise in the price of bread here and on 
the Continent, and riots and bloodshed in Italy. If we can prevent 
it, as we undoubtedly can by creating a great wheat reserve in this 
country, why should we give any country the chance even, of using 
such a terrible weapon against us ? 

Have we not within the last month or two set other nations an 
example in this method of business by buying up all the available 
stocks of coal in the Far East and along the routes to it? We have 
forestalled Russia, France, and Germany in this case in coal, just as 
they may some day forestall us in corn. 

It is, I think, a mistaken idea, but a very common one, to suppose 
that supplies of wheat or other grain to replace those from America 
and Russia, could be obtained elsewhere. A glance at the diagram I 
have drawn up to give a rough idea of the amounts and sources of 
our over-sea wheat supply will show at once the position. The 
utmost we can hope to get will be what countries other than America 
and Russia now send. They cannot produce more than they now 
supply unless they have time to grow it. To say that we shall be 
able to make up the deficiency of wheat by eating maize, beans, &c., is 
entirely to overlook the fact that the great bulk of them come from 
the United States and Russia, and will be stopped with the wheat. 


MAGNITUDE OF OUR FOREIGN WHEAT SUPPLY 


To give some idea of the magnitude of our annual import of 
wheat alone, it is only necessary to point out that, if the whole of the 
railway goods and passenger wagons in the United Kingdom (there are 
over 600,000 of them) were loaded with this foreign wheat, they would 
hold only about half of it, and our entire stock of railway locomotives 
(over 18,000) could only haul about half of it at once. Placed on a 
single line of rails, it would occupy over 3,000 miles, and a train 
nearly equally long would be required for our annual foreign import of 
other grain, 

These figures are, I believe, perfectly correct, and give a better 
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idea of the possibility, if not certainty, of famine if such supplies are 
seriously cut down, than statistics of quarters or tons do. 

For this reason I cannot see how Mr. Balfour can derive any 
confidence from the behaviour of the Lancashire cotton operatives. 
Their trial came in a time of profound peace for this country, and at 
a time when our imports of corn were practically half, and our home 
production double what it now is. They had the whole nation round 
them and assisting them, and the average price of wheat during the 
cotton famine years was little more than 40s. the quarter. To get 
an idea of what famine means, we must think of India and of Ireland, 
when millions died. 

Mr. Balfour’s other objection to a wheat reserve—viz. that it 
would turn the Government into a corn merchant and upset the corn 
trade—is, I think, fully answered by the opinions of the corn-trade 
experts examined by the Agricultural Committee on Wheat Stores to 
which I shall presently refer. 

One of the arguments against a reserve of food is that, if we have 
a reserve of that, we ought to have a reserve of all the raw materials 
used in our other trades. But food is the raw material of the nation 
itself. Besides, the raw materials of our trades come largely from 
our own colonies and dependencies, or from countries with which we 
are not likely to be at war. Undoubtedly many of our trades will 
suffer in war time; but there is one great trade—war—for which we 
produce in this country all the necessary material—except food—and 
the extra labour of hundreds of thousands of workmen thrown out of 
employment by the war will be required in our docks, arsenals, 
foundries and workshops when we are again fighting a great nation 
or two. 

In War, Famine, and Our Food Supply, in order to emphasise 
the fact that there is no certainty that the American farmers will 
always have a surplus for export, I pointed out that the American 
crop of 1893 was nearly twenty-seven million quarters less than the 
crop of 1891. The Zimes in reviewing my book said :—‘ If this 
enormous shortage did not produce a rise of price in England, it is 
evident that very large reserves must exist somewhere.’ But it was not 
‘reserves’ which replaced the American shortage. It so happened 
that the crops of Russia, Argentina, India, &c., were all much larger 
in 1893 than in 1891 ; the Russian crop was twice as large. I say it 
so ‘ happened’ because it is only a few years since the readers of this 
Review subscribed to aid the sufferers from famine in Russia, and 
last year we got practically no corn from Argentina or India, as the 
crops failed. 

In 1897 the corn-importing countries of Europe took roughly 50 
per cent. from America, 40 per cent. from Russia, and only 10 per 
cent. from other sources ; we have more than once been on the verge 
of acorn famine in peace time, and, apart from any war considerations, 
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we ought to have this reserve of ten or twenty million quarters safely 
stored in this cowntry,‘instead of presuming, as my Times critic does, 
that it exists somewhere in the world, and that we shall be able to 
get it when we want it. 

If we had it, the only people who would be injured by its existence 
would be the ‘ plunging gambler’ in corn like ‘ young Mr. Leiter’ of 
Chicago. 

It would have the same steadying influence on the corn market 
as the 30,000,000/. gold reserve of the Bank of England has on the 
money market. 

Its direct annual cost to the country would not be more than that 
of a battleship, as Mr. Seth Taylor, the great London corn merchant, 
points out. 

Even in peace time the direct gain to the country by the steadying 
of prices and the prevention of ‘ corners’ abroad would be great. 

In case of our being compelled to go to war, it would give us time 
to grow food at home, to fight and beat any possible combination against 
us, and it would give our shipowners time to send to such markets as 
might be open to us for food, and raw materials for our trades. 

We owe it not only to ourselves, but to our colonies and all under 
our flag, not to take even the remotest risk of disaster through 
famine, if it can be avoided. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING A RESERVE 


Among the many suggestions which have been made for forming 
a reserve, the three which find most supporters are :— 

(1) Taxing foreign wheat and so encouraging home production. 

(2) Paying a bounty on home-grown wheat with the same 
object. 

(3) The establishment of a reserve in State granaries. 

With regard to numbers 1 and 2 I think that, supposing anything 
so utterly improbable as for this country to attempt to reverse its 
free-trade policy, especially in the case of such a staple as corn, the 
time has gone by when we could do so, even if we wished to. We 
have for better or worse so entirely placed ourselves in the hands of 
Russia and the United States that, if we began seriously to talk of 
putting such a duty or bounty on corn as would in time make us inde- 
pendent of their supplies, they must in their own interests at once 
checkmate such a move by prohibiting the export of corn to this 
country; and the mere threat on their part to do so would be 
sufficient. No power could prevent them—we are absolutely in their 
hands in this respect. 

And here I should like to refer to what seems to me the utter 
fallacy of supposing that, even if fighting us, America and Russia 
would still be compelled to feed us for the reason that without our 
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market their farmers would be ruined. This argument has been put 
forward as absolutely unanswerable. But we know as a matter of 
fact that Russia has prohibited the export of corn when at war. 
The United States would imitate the action of Mr. Leiter of Chicago, 
and, to use a corn-trade expression, ‘sit on its stock.’ 

My sympathies are, I hope, like those of the great majority of 
our people, with the Americans ; and I believe that our and their safest 
policy is one of Alliance of the Anglo-Saxon race; but I also believe 
that it is our clear duty to leave nothing to chance—not even to the 
improbable, but not impossible, chance of war with the United States. 

The third suggestion on my list is that of a national reserve in 
state granaries, and I believe it is the only practical one, until the 
time comes when these words of an English historian writing in 1737 
are again true of this country : 


‘England yields all things necessary for life; which cannot 
be said of Holland, her rival in point of trade.’ 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE ON A NATIONAL WHEAT RESERVE 


Iam indebted to Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., who, with Mr. H. 
Seton-Karr, M.P., has done so much both in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere to bring this question of our food supplies before the 
public, for an early and not quite complete copy of the Minutes of 
Evidence? taken before the Agricultural Committee, presided over by 
the Earl of Coventry, last year. Judging from some of the criticisms 
to which the published Report of the Committee has been subjected, 
it might be imagined that it was the object of Mr. Yerburgh and 
those who have so patriotically worked with him, to settle the question, 
whereas all they have proposed or attempted to do was to collect 
evidence from any experts who cared to give it as to whether it was 
or was not advisable to ask for a Royal Commission. It is significant 
that many of the gentlemen who gave evidence and were at 
the outset either not in favour of a reserve of some kind, or un- 
decided about it, became strong supporters of the demand for a 
Royal Commission before the inquiry closed. It is manifestly 
impossible to do more than refer here generally to a volume of 
evidence extending over 300 folio pages of small type, but it is 
equally impossible, I think, for anyone to ignore the opinions of the 
corn trade and other experts contained in it. 


2 The Minutes of Evidence from whichI have gathered the following extracts 
will be published shortly by Messrs. L. E. Newman & Co., 12 Finsbury Street, E.C., 
and I recommend all who are interested in this great question of our food supply to 
obtain a copy. It is packed with information as to how our country is fed with 
bread, and does great credit to Mr. E. G, Wall, the Secretary to the Committee.— 
R. B. M. 


Vor, XLIII—No, 256 8N 
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OBJECT AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Agricultural Committee on National Wheat Stores was 
nominated, in part by Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., and in part by the 
Council of the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture : 

‘To inquire and report how far, and in what way, te proposed 
establishment of national stores of wheat would affect the interests 
of British farmers.’ 

The Council nominated :—Mr. B. St. John Ackers, Gloucester ; 
Mr. W. W. Berry, Kent; Mr. O. D. Johnson, Suffolk; Mr. T. 
Latham, Oxfordshire; Mr. C. Middleton, Yorkshire, Mr. James 
Stratton, Hampshire. 

Mr. Yerburgh nominated :—Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis; the Earl 
of Coventry; Major Rasch, M.P.; Mr. R. Henry Rew; and Mr. 
D’Arcy Wyvill, M.P., who, with himself, completed the Committee. 

The Committee, which was expressly constituted with the view 
of representing agriculturists, examined fifty-four witnesses, includ- 
ing corn merchants, corn dealers, tenant farmers, and millers, and 
comprising many who are recognised as the most representative men 
in their particular vocations. 

In their Report the Committee say : 


Before stating the conclusions to which they have arrived, the Committee wish 
it to be distinctly understood that, in their opinion, under no circumstances should 
National Wheat Stores be drawn upon, except in case of grave national emergency 
caused by actual war. 

The Committee are unable to conclude from the evidence that has been laid 
before them, that National Wheat Stores would have any material effect upon the 
interests of agriculture or of the corn trade. 

The Committee are profoundly impressed by the evidence given as to the 
immense importance of Government Wheat Stores as an essential item of National 
Defence. 

The Committee recommend that the Government be most strongly urged to 
obtain the appointment, at the earliest possible date, of a Royal Commission, com- 
prising representatives of Agriculture, the Corn Trade, Shipping, and the Army and 
Navy, to conduct an exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject of the National 
Food Supply in case of war, 


Nearly all the gentlemen examined by the Committee were 
strongly in favour of the formation of a reserve of some kind ‘to 
guard against the risk of famine.’ Amongst them may be men- 
tioned : 

Mr. Seth Taylor, of the Waterloo Flour Mills and chairman of the 
Committee of the Baltic Company; Mr. Bridges Webb, President 
of the London Corn Trade Association. (This Association manages 
the corn-trade business, not only of London, but also of the country, 
makes all the contracts, and settles by arbitration nearly all the dis- 
putes in the corn trade.) Mr. Webb considers our present position 
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is a dangerous one, and that a national wheat reserve will strengthen 
the hands of the Army and Navy. 

Admiral F. A. Close, who has for years so ably advocated a strong 
navy and the necessity of a national reserve of wheat. 

Mr. James Birch, farmer and miller, and Secretary of the Lan- 
cashire Agricultural Society, said the proposed grain stores would be 
an enormous benefit to the country, and that probably ‘ no one realised 
it more than those who attend the Liverpool Corn Exchange ;’ he 
said, ‘ At present we are practically in the hands of the plunging 
speculator. A national reserve would steady the position and be of 
advantage to our wheat-growers.’ 

Mr. Wilson Marriage, Vice-President of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, thought our present position very critical ; 
that a national store of wheat was quite practical, but would prefer 
to see wheat-growing in this country encouraged by a bounty. 

Mr. Henry Overman, farming 4,000 acres in Norfolk, advocated 
a national reserve of wheat in the interest of the country, and was 
of opinion that it might be so formed as to benefit our farmers. 

Mr. Clare Sewell Read, formerly Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, and a large farmer, said our present position 
was one of ‘ incalculable danger.’ 

Colonel H. Hozier, Secretary of Lloyd’s, spoke in favour of a 
reserve, and said it was quite possible we should find corn made con- 
traband of war. He had long thought our present position a most 
dangerous one. 

Mr. Seton-Karr, M.P., considered that wheat stores ‘are as 
necessary to this country as our arsenals,’ and added: ‘I feel very 
strongly that we ought to have this reserve of grain, either in the 
land or in some form of granary.’ 

Captain Hunter, R.N., said a reserve of wheat would strengthen 
our Navy, as probably half our warships would have to be employed 
convoying grain ships, thus crippling its offensive power. 

Mr. George Broomhall, Editor of the Liverpool Corn Trade News, 
Milling, and the Corn Trade Year Book, said the State is gratuitously 
running a great risk in allowing the country to be denuded of its 
food-stuff. 

Mr. V. Walbran Chapman, whose scheme for a Government 
reserve of 10,000,000 quarters of wheat was before the Committee, 
gave most valuable evidence ; he estimated the total annual cost to 
the country of such a reserve at little more than 800,000/. 


Mr. Seta Taytor’s EsTimaTE oF Cost oF A RESERVE 


Mr. Seth Taylor, of the Waterloo Flour Mills, and one of the 
largest corn merchants in London, said he felt that ‘the only pos- 
sible guarantee against danger from war is the system of national 
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granaries.’ Mr. Seth Taylor is, I believe, the largest wheat operator 
in London, and it seems to me that it is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of the fact that he, who knows perhaps better than 
anyone what a gigantic question the feeding of London is, should be 
so strongly in favour of national granaries. Mr. Seth Taylor said 
he had worked out the cost to the country annually of holding a 
reserve of 10,000,000 quarters of wheat, and he made it rather more 
than Mr. Chapman’s figures; he put the total annual cost at 
1,250,000/., and added that it seemed to him ‘an infinitesimally 
small cost, compared with the Navy estimates of 22,000,000/.,’ and 
‘the result will be we shall have a store in case of war, or even 
famine. There is a point I have not heard mentioned, and that is, 
this scheme would also be an insurance against famine caused by 
universally short crops, which is a thing that is possible. We were 
within an ace of it six years ago.’ 

It is impossible to go here into the technical details so fully and 
clearly dealt with in the ‘Minutes of Evidence’ already referred 
to. They prove, I think, beyond possibility of contradiction, that it 
is perfectly possible to hold Government reserves of wheat in this 
country, without upsetting trade in any way, and at a trifling 
expense—i.¢. trifling: provided the necessity for having a reserve at 
all is made out, and I think it is. 

The scheme which I have suggested in my book for providing and 
maintaining a reserve of wheat has been termed by the Miller ‘an 
automatic granary’ scheme, and my,object has been to endeavour to 
do away with the necessity of buying and selling on the part of the 
Government, in order to renew the reserve, as is proposed in other 
granary schemes. 

Under my scheme the Government would only buy once, and 
would never sell, except to ward off famine. To keep good the corn 
it bought originally, I suggest it should have the same power that it 
has now over tea, tobacco, wine &c.—viz. a control of entry—and that 
it should renew its reserve by taking the shipments of new corn 
arriving at our ports and giving the importer an order on the 
Government reserve for a corresponding quantity (value for value) of 
wheat imported twelve months previously. In this way the amount 
of new wheat taken off the market would be instantly replaced by the 
stored and improved year-old wheat out of the reserve. The Govern- 
ment, after completion of its first purchase, would never have to 
bother about the current price of wheat. The basis of exchange 
would simply be the quality and quantity of bread an equal weight 
of the new wheat and of the wheat a year old would make; and over 
a series of years this varies in best kinds of wheat on the average 
very little, if at all, although the price may be 25s. one year and 50s. 
the next. I do not suggest that the Government should be obliged 
to take new wheat, clean and improve it, and get nothing for doing 
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so—it would charge what a corn merchant now pays. The corn trade 
would find the Government granaries an immense boon in their 
business, saving delays in delivery, bothers of storage, &c. By auto- 
matically renewing the reserve in this way, the danger of upsetting 
the market by the periodical Government purchase and sale of great 
quantities of wheat is avoided, it seems to me, and we could keep the 
‘reserve’ always about equal to the annual import. What does it 
matter to a corn merchant that the corn he sells is new ora year 
old, as long as he gets the same profit exactly; and what does it 
matter to the bread-eater? Most of the bread we eat is made from 
corn and flour more than a year old, and is better for being a year 
old. Corn merchants themselves deplore the fact that the tendency 
is to sell ‘ex ship’ and not to store, as formerly, in granaries. The 
effect of this is very much the same as for a town to attempt to do 
without a reservoir of water because a stream runs through it ; it is all 
right until there is a drought or some other town above cuts the 
water off. 

When our Henry the Fifth was besieging Rouen, he said: ‘ War 
has three terrible handmaidens ever waiting on her—Fire, Blood, and 
Famine—and I have chosen the meekest maid of the three.’ 

We have reserves in abundance of everything except food, and I 
am confident we need fear no foe if we can only keep famine at 
bay. 

R. B. Marston. 
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LORD SALISBURYS SCORE IN CHINA 


In concluding my article on ‘The Partition of China,’ in the January 
number of this Review, I urged that we wanted a policy for the Far 
East, and a statesman who would carry it out. A few days after the 
number was published a Cabinet Council was held, a policy was fixed 
on, and on the 10th of January it was announced at Manchester by 
Mr. Balfour. Speaking for the Government, Mr. Balfour informed 
us that our interests in China were not territorial, but commercial, 
and that the broad principles by which the details of our policy should 
be governed were : 

(1) That it was a disadvantage to take territory, except so far as 
it was necessary to supply a base for possible warlike operations. 

(2) That, owing to the extent of our trade in China, we had a 
special claim to see that the policy of that country was not directed 
towards the discouragement of foreign trade. 

(3) And that no exclusive commercial privileges should be granted 
to any nation, but that all should alike enjoy freedom of trade. 

We were, moreover, told that there were two ways alone by which 
our trade interests with China could be interfered with : 

(1) The destruction of equality of opportunity by foreign Govern- 
ments bringing pressure to bear upon China to make regulations 
adverse to us and favourable to them. 

(2) And the dotting of the coast of China with stations under 
protectionist nations, through which the trade of the world would not 
be permitted to freely permeate, because of the erection of Customs 
barriers hostile to others and favourable to themselves. 

The policy of the Government, we were assured, consisted in their 
determination to do their best to see that in neither of these ways 
should the trade of this country be injured. A little over four 
months, at the time I am writing, has passed since the policy was 
announced, and Lord Salisbury has asked the nation at large to judge 
the course taken by the Government by the results that have recently 
been made public. 

Of course, in judging the results of a policy that has to be brought 
into conflict with the rival policy of antagonistic nations, we must 
take into consideration that the policy, to be successful, should not be 
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of a cast-iron nature, but flexible and to a certain extent malleable. 
It should likewise be remembered that a diplomatic campaign has 
many points of resemblance to a campaign in the field. Blows have 
to be taken and given, positions have to be advanced and retired, and 
the plan of battle has to be altered to suit the exigencies of the 
moment. The question is, how far Lord Salisbury has been successful 
in holding his own and in forcing the enemy to retreat from the 
positions they occupied, or attempted to occupy, at the time the 
policy was framed, and subsequently. 

The position of affairs at the time was briefly and diplomatically 
described by Lord Salisbury on the 8th of February, as follows : 


There is no doubt that there were suggestions—I do not say on what authority 
they rest, but there were suggestions—that our Treaty rights in China might be set 
aside, and that the comparative freedom of traffic which we have achieved by the 
Treaty of Tientsin might be destroyed by the action of other European Powers. 


That these so-called suggestions had emanated from the Russian, 
French, and German Ministers at Peking and from their Foreign 
Offices is well known. These suggestions, or, rather, these designs 
against our interests, which Lord Salisbury had been, and was, bent 
upon frustrating, must be taken into account in our present task of 
judging by results. How far these designs conflicted with British 


interests can be judged by the following particulars. 

Taking first the aims of the French Government. These first 
became apparent during the negotiations for the Chinese Anglo- 
German 5 per ‘cent. loan of 1896, when the French Minister at 
Peking urged the Tsungli Yamen to accept a 4 per cent. loan from 
France instead, and laid down his five conditions of negotiating the 
loan, the first three of which were: 

(1) That it must be guaranteed by the French Government. 

(2) That the control of the Imperial Maritime Customs, then 
under Sir Robert Hart, must be placed in French hands. 

(3) That China must grant to France the monopoly of railway 
construction in the three southern provinces. 

The Russian aims were partially disclosed by a telegram from our 
Minister at Peking on the 22nd of December last, at the time the 
negotiations over the 5 per cent. Chinese Anglo-German loan of this 
year had been temporarily suspended. From this and other sources 
we learnt that Russia was offering to guarantee a 4 per cent. loan, 
instead of the above, on the following terms : 

(1) That Russia should have the financing, construction, and 
control of all railways in Manchuria and North China. 

(2) That Russia should have a monopoly of mines north of the 
Great Wall, ¢.¢. in Manchuria and Mongolia. 

(3) That a Russian should be appointed Inspector-General of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs when that post became vacant. 
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(4) That Russia should have an ice-free port as a terminus for 
her railway. 

The other Russian aims were the dismissal of all other Europeans 
in the service of the Chinese Government in Manchuria and the 
Northern Chinese provinces, and to obtain their posts for Russians ; 
and to act in a precisely similar way in connection with Korea. 

Germany, after her occupation of Kiao-Chau in November last, 
among other demands made upon China, had required preferential 
rights in connection with:railways in the province of Shantung and 
mines along the tracks of the railways. 

The demands of Russia, Germany, and France for the privilege 
of monopolising railway construetion and working of mines in whole 
provinces of China, and the claim of Russia that only Russians 
should be employed in Manchuria and Northern China, because ‘ the 
Russian Government intended that the provinces of China bordering 
on the Russian frontier must not come under the influence of any 
nation except Russia,’ conflicted with the most-favoured-nation 
clause of our Treaty of Tientsin. These, together with Russia’s 
designs in Korea, and the attempt of France and Russia to get the 
control of the Imperial Maritime Customs into their hands, before 
or after the post of Inspector-General was vacated by Sir Robert 
Hart, had to be met and frustrated, if possible, by Lord Salisbury at 
the time Mr. Balfour announced the policy of the Government. 

In order to clear the ground of extraneous matter, we will first 
deal with Lord Salisbury’s action in the matter of the Russian aims 
in Korea. These were frustrated by sending a British squadron to 
Chemulpo, which doubtless paved the way for ‘ the friendly exchange 
of views’ between Russia and Japan which led to the Russo- 
Japanese agreement of the 25th of April, whereby the Russian 
officials and military instructors in the employ of the Korean 
Government have been withdrawn, and the British subjects, whose 
dismissal Russia had demanded, have been retained. This may be 
counted as a point scored by Lord Salisbury. 

The battle over Russia’s claim to have the northern provinces 
of China considered as solely within her sphere of influence was 
fought over the Russian demand that Mr. Kinder, a British subject 
who had for seventeen years been an engineer in the service of the 
Chinese Government, should be removed from his post of Chief 
Engineer of the Northern Extension of the Peking-Tientsin-Shan- 
haikuan line to Kirin, the capital of the Central Province of Man- 
churia. This demand was withdrawn by Russia on the 18th of 
March, as is evidenced by the recent Blue Book ‘respecting the 
Affairs of China,’ and the Russian design for a monopoly of railways 
in Manchuria was thus given up. This is point number two scored 
by Lord Salisbury, and this was scored in face of the fact that 
Russia procured the dismissal of all the German military instructors 
in Northern China, and the replacement of them by Russians. 
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Point number three scored by Lord Salisbury was the offer of a 
British guaranteed loan to China in order to prevent China from 
accepting the loan proffered by Russia, and when, under pressure 
from Russia, the British guaranteed loan was refused, insisting that 
the Russian loan should be refused likewise. Thus Russia’s designs 
for obtaining a monopoly of the railways and mines in North China, 
and the appointment of Inspector-General of I. M. Customs, were 
frustrated. The similar designs of France had been previously 
frustrated, and therefore do not come within our present purview. 

Point number four scored by Lord Salisbury was the bringing 
such influence to bear upon the Governments of Germany and China 
as has prevented a grant of a monopoly of railway and mining privi- 
leges by China to Germany throughout the province of Shantung, a 
province containing a twelfth of the population of China. Thus, 
only concessions for particular specified railways and mines have 
been made to Germany, leaving it open to China to grant other 
railways and mines in Shantung to the subjects of any other Power. 

Point number five scored by Lord Salisbury consists in the con- 
cession that, as long as British trade with China exceeds that of any 
other nation, the post of Inspector-General of I. M. Customs shall 
be held by an Englishman. This puts a final stop to the designs of 
other Powers to obtain the post for their own subjects. 

Every attempt to infringe our treaty rights, or otherwise act to 
our detriment, was thus successfully dealt with by Lord Salisbury. 
Meanwhile, a contest was going on between Lord Salisbury and 
Count Mouravieff, apparently over Port Arthur and Talienwan, but 
really over the preservation of the balance of power in the Far East. 
In this struggle Lord Salisbury was seriously hampered and not on 
equal ground with his antagonist. To understand the situation we 
must, with an unprejudiced mind, take the following facts into con- 
sideration : 

(1) Three Powers—Portugal, England, and Germany—had suc- 
ceeded at one time or another in obtaining leases of ports and adjoin- 
ing territory. As three Powers had already obtained commercial 
ports and naval bases from China, it was impossible to maintain a 
contention that China must not grant such to Russia. 

(2) The natural points that Russia would select for a naval base 
and commercial port would be in the vicinity of the terminus of the 
Russian system of railways, and Port Arthur and Talienwan were the 
only ports that could be thus selected. At Talienwan Russia needed 
a large space for railway, residential, storage, and other purposes, and 
it was natural that she should desire to have the important terminus 
of her system of railways in her own hands, and fortified against 
possible attack. The security of the railway terminus likewise 
necessitated Port Arthur being in Russia’s hands, because otherwise 
it would be liable to attack from its landward side. 

(3) As soon as it was known that Germany intended to keep Kiao- 
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chau Bay as a commercial port and naval base, it was morally certain 
that Russia would demand leases of Port Arthur and Talienwan, and 
insist upon obtaining them. For two or three years she had been 
permitted by the Chinese Government to use Kiao-chau Bay as a 
winter anchorage for her fleet, and on Germany’s seizing that bay, 
without China’s consent, China had granted Russia leave to use Port 
Arthur as a winter anchorage. What guarantee had Russia that some 
other Power might not follow the example of Germany, and seize Port 
Arthur? It is true that we promised not to do soif it were not leased 
to Russia, but that would not prevent Japan or Germany from doing 
so at some future time. 

(4) China not being a British Protectorate, we were unable to 
prevent her from taking any action not infringing our most-favoured- 
nation clause. If she chose to lease ports to other Powers we could 
not stay her, and had to restrict our claims to equality of treatment 
in such ports so far as the open door was concerned. If the status 
of Talienwan was altered by its being thrown open to Russian trade, 
subject to the Chinese Maritime Customs tariff, we had a right to 
the same advantage, whether the port were leased to Russia or not. 
If the status of Port Arthur were only altered by its becoming a 
Russian naval base, and not a commercial port, we could only claim 
the rights we had in that port before it was leased to Russia. 

(5) Port Arthur and Talienwan being within a few miles of each 
other, and serving the same narrow trade area, it would be unreason- 
able to expect that both ports should be opened as treaty ports. In 
no other part of China would we require such action to be taken. 

With our great commercial interests in Northern China to safe- 
guard, and our prestige to maintain at the Court of Peking and 
elsewhere, it was impossible for Lord Salisbury, after the seizure of 
Kiao-chau bay and harbour by Germany as a naval base, to look with 
equanimity upon the leasing of Port Arthur as a naval base to 
Russia. With one Power on one side of the Gulf of Pechili, the 
water approach to Peking, and the other on the opposite side, the 
balance of power and influence in that gulf and at Peking would be 
seriously interfered with, to our detriment. To preserve the former 
equipoise, we should be compelled to lease Wei-hai-wei from China, it 
being the only other ice-free port in the Gulf and neighbouring seas 
that was suitable as a naval base. This would be a cause of con- 
siderable expense to us, and would entail the garrisoning of the port. 
However feeble his chances of success might be, Lord Salisbury 
considered it well to do his utmost to frustrate Russia’s aim in this 
direction. Port Arthur would be useless to Russia as a naval base 
unless she had Talienwan in her hands, for one port was the back- 
door to the other. It was doubtless for this reason that Lord Salis- 
bury endeavoured to prevail upon China to open Talienwan as a 
treaty port. Failing in this, through China’s dread of the threats of 
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Russia, he could only safeguard our commercial and other interests 
in the ports about to be leased, and secure the lease of Wei-hai-wei 
in order to maintain our prestige, safeguard our interests, and put 
backbone into the cowed Government at Peking. Both of these 
points he succeeded in scoring. 

We may here note that the lease of Wei-hai-wei from China was 
plainly foreshadowed by Mr. Balfour when he declared, in stating 
the policy of the Government, that it was a distinct disadvantage 
for us to take territory, ‘except so far as it was necessary to supply 
a base for warlike operations.’ 

We will now consider the concessions which Lord Salisbury has 
gained for us from China. These may be ranged as follows: 

(1) All the rivers and navigable streams and channels in the 
interior of China opened to steam navigation. This will be an 
enormous benefit to foreign trade, because the cargoes carried by 
steam-vessels are not subject to the vexatious delays at the likin and 
duty barriers that are dotted along the banks of rivers, streams, and 
canals at every few miles; and they have to pay a reasonable fixed 
tariff charge to the Imperial Maritime Customs Department, which 
is under European supervision, instead of heavy and frequent vary- 
ing charges and exactions of all kinds at the will of native tax 
gatherers. This concession will probably within a few years increase 
our trade many-fold. 

(2) The assurance that China will never alienate any territories 
of the provinces adjoining the Yang-tsze to any other Power. The 
demand for, and acceptance of, this assurance virtually binds us to 
protect these territories from foreign encroachment, and gives us the 
right to prevent such action as that of Germany at Kiao-chau being 
repeated in the basin of the Yang-tsze, and in the provinces adjoin- 
ing that river that stretch into other basins. 

(3) That the Inspector-General of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs shall be an Englishman as long as British trade with 
China is larger than that of any other nation. This prevents Russia 
and France for the future from repeating their endeavours to have 
this post filled, to our injury, by one of their own subjects. 

(4) The opening of several treaty ports at important centres of 
trade in the basin of the Yang-tsze and on the sea coast. This will 
greatly tend to develop trade and European manufacturing establish- 
ments, which, under the Japanese Treaty, are allowed to be erected 
at such ports. It will also greatly facilitate and extend the transit 
pass system, and thus relieve trade from burdensome taxation. 

(5) The lease of Wei-hai-wei to Great Britain on the same terms 
as Port Arthur has been leased to Russia. The lease to continue 
until Russia ceases to occupy the ports in the Liao-tung Peninsula. 

In relation to the new treaty ports which are to be opened, it 
will be well to note the effect on trade that one of these, Chin-wang- 
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tao, which neighbours Shan-hai-kwan, and is situated on or close 
to the opened section of the Tientsin-Kirin Railway, will in all pro- 
bability have. This treaty port, according to our Minister at Peking, 
is accessible in winter. It is being connected with the Russian and 
Russian-Manchurian railways at Kirin, and is already in connec- 
tion with Tientsin and Peking by rail. Being about 100 miles 
further north than the now Russian port of Talienwan, and on the 
western side of the Gulf of Pechili, it is far more advantageously 
situated to draw the trade of Manchuria, with the exception of that 
of the Liao-tung Peninsula, and of the Eastern-Russian dominions, 
at least during the winter months, than any port leased to or belong- 
ing to Russia. Thus it matters little to us whether the Russian assur- 
ances with respect to Talienwan are broken or not. Again, the 
opening of Chin-wang-tao as a treaty port will be vexatious to 
Germany, and will tend greatly to lessen her hopes for the future 
of Kiao-chau. Chin-wang-tao is barely half the distance that Kiao- 
chau is from Peking, and the railway trade of Northern China will take 
the route in winter, when Tientsin is ice-bound, to Chin-wang-tao, 
and in summer it will go to Tientsin. Thus Kiao-chau will chiefly 
be dependent for trade on the hilly districts of Shantung. The 
above concessions have all been obtained without threats from China 
since the middle of February, and both the request for them on the 
part of our Government and the readiness with which China has 
granted them clearly indicate that the policy advocated by me 
for the preservation of the integrity of China in the March number 
of this Review for 1894 has been seriously taken to heart by both 
Governments and acted upon. The concessions made in connection 
with the recent Anglo-German loan were doubtless due to the advice 
of our Government, which has recognised that the only way by which 
China can be preserved from dismemberment is by the honest col- 
lection, and honest and enlightened administration, of her revenues. 

To understand the position of affairs in China let us compare that 
country with Russia. The average density of the population in the 
Russian dominions was given in the last census as fifteen souls per 
square mile, and in European Russia it did not exceed fifty per square 
mile ; whereas in the eighteen provinces of China the population 
exceeds 300 per square mile on an average. As there is little 
culturable land uncultivated in either of these countries, we thus 
get some idea of the richness of the soil and the general beneficence 
of the climate in China as compared with Russia. Again, the 
population of the whole of the Russia dominions was given as less 
than 130,000,000 souls, whereas the population of China proper, 
according to the most recent censuses to hand, is fully three times 
as great. The peasantry of China compares most favourably with 
that of Russia. The Chinese as a rule are far more intelligent, 
temperate, and industrious than Russians, equally tractable, and as 
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good material as any in the world out of which to manufacture 
soldiers and sailors. 

If honestly collected and duly accounted for, the revenue of China 
would be at least thrice that of Russia. How is it, then, it may well 
be asked, that China has not acquired a well-trained, well-equipped, 
and well-officered army and fleet, that could defend her from all 
aggressors, instead of being in such a helpless condition as to knuckle 
down to a European antagonist who lately invaded her shores with 
the crews of two or three second or third class cruisers? The answer 
is that though the amounts squeezed out of the people by the tax- 
gatherers is enormous, not one-fiftieth enters the Treasury. That this 
statement rather fails on the opposite side to excess can be judged 
from a carefully written paper presented to the Throne in 1882 by 
the Viceroy Li Hung Chang, in which he stated that ‘ the expenses 
of collecting the revenue of the Inland Customs duties in every 
province exceeded the amount collected.’ The whole of the vast 
revenues from this source of income was squandered away or pecu- 
lated. So little money trickles through the fingers of the officials 
from all sources into the coffers of the State, that our Consul-General 
in China assures us that, on an average, only 89,000,000 taels, or, at 
2s. 6d. exchange, about 11,000,000/., is accounted for. How can it 
be expected that a huge country containing about 400,000,000 
inhabitants can be properly administered and defended out of such 
an utterly inadequate sum? Mr. Chamberlain has well and tersely 
summed up the causes of the present powerlessness of China in the 
following passage of his recent speech at Birmingham : 


The absolute corruption, the crass ignorance, and the gross misgovernment of 
the mandarins in China, have brought the ancient empire to a position of practical 
impotence, in which an effective resistance is for a time entirely destroyed. 


China has everything that makes a great nation, except an 
honest and capable Government. For ages it has been renowned 
for the skill of its agriculturists and craftsmen, for the probity and 
enterprise of its merchants, and for the multitude and fearlessness 
of its seafaring population. It is an honest administration and 
skilled European or Japanese guidance that are required to set 
China up on her legs and to save her from disintegration. China’s 
triple mail-coat of conceit must have been nearly rent off her by recent 
events. It is now eleven years since Prince Kung warned the 
Emperor that it was high time that some plan should be devised 
for infusing new elements of strength into the government of China, 
and that the only way of effecting this was to follow Japan’s example 
and introduce the learning and mechanical arts of Western nations, 
and that nothing could be more disgraceful, when so small a country 
as Japan was putting forth all its energies, than for China alone 
to continue to tread indolently in the beaten track, without a single 
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effort in the way of improvement. This lesson must have been 
pretty well rubbed into the Emperor by recent events. His desire, 
which has been acceded to by Lord Salisbury, that the officers and 
men of his fleet shall be trained under the tuition of our officers at 
Wei-hai-wei, is certainly astep in advance. Prince Kung’s warning 
was all very well as far as it went, but the acquirement of European 
learning and mechanical arts will not suffice to pour money into the 
Chinese Treasury, and thus give the Central Government what is 
needed for the proper defence of the country. Honesty must be 
breathed into the Central Administration and provincial officials, and 
the system of taxation must be thoroughly remodelled and reformed. 
With a Lord Cromer at Peking and the collection of the whole 
revenues under a Sir Robert Hart, and a few thousand ‘Sergeant 
Whatsisnames ’ employed, China would soon be on her legs, and we 
should hear no more of attempted or intended Russian encroachments. 

While the German Emperor is in raptures over having secured a 
base in China whence he can secure a fair share in the spoil as 
soon as China is ready for the knife, Lord Salisbury and M. 
Hanotaux have taken a statesmanlike view of the situation, and have 
resolved to do their utmost to prevent the dissolution of China. The 
welcome change in the attitude of France towards that empire has 
been apparent from the time that Lord Salisbury’s policy was declared, 
but its full wholesomeness did not become evident until the 24th of 
March, when M. Hanotaux declared to a representative of the Figaro 
that : 

Heaven grant that we are not to witness the death of China! That disaster 
would shake the world. Here there is no question of acquisition or of occupation. 
We should not seek in the Far East to augment our already vast colonial domain. 
We ought simply to seek to put it out of the reach of accidents. We should 
also, above all, seek to prop up the Middle Empire, whose ruins would make so 
many ruins, 

The results of Lord Salisbury’s policy have been that he has gained 
France as a coadjutor, if.not as an ally, and the goodwill of Japan 
and of the United States, and of every commercial nation whose 
commerce would be injured by the destruction of the Chinese Empire 
and its extensive partitionment amongst protectionist Powers. I 
have proved that the policy of the Government has been carried out 
in its entirety, and that Lord Salisbury has virtually scored every 
trick in his contests with foreign diplomatists, and has secured most 
important and valuable concessions from the Chinese Government, 
which will tend greatly to add to the finances of that country, and 
thus strengthen it against the risk of future attack and disintegration. 
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THE 
WORKMEN S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897 


On the Ist of July there will come into operation an Act of Parlia- 
ment which will do much to revolutionise the relations existing 
between masters and servants. Whatever may be the feeling of 
employers in regard to this new departure, there can be but one 
opinion as to the absolute necessity of meeting the increased liability 
in a businesslike manner, instead of pursuing the ostrich-like policy 
of ignoring the altered state of the law, and making no provision for 
future calls upon their financial resources. That the new Act, which 
may be said to be the product of a socialistic age, imposes a tax upon 
all employers, whilst conferring a boon upon the ‘ wounded soldiers of 
Industry,’ there can be little doubt. The Marchioness of London- 
derry was not far wrong in the opinion she formed as to these fresh 
obligations, and stated in her recent article in this Review. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of the Home Secretary, the Act will apply to 
about 3,600,000 workmen in factories, docks and wharves ; to 730,000 
in mines ; to 465,000 on railways ; to 104,000 in quarries. Also, to 
something like 700,000 builders and bricklayers, and 800,000 
navvies and general labourers. Altogether some 6,000,000 at least 
will be included in the Act, covering the most dangerous trades; 
and it is probable that its provisions will soon be extended to other 
industries. 

The facility with which the measure was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament is quite remarkable, equalled only by the 
approbation it received from men of all shades of political opinion, 
from the extreme aristocrat on the one hand, to the democratic 
labour leader on the other. A recent writer pointed out that the 
average Briton troubles himself very little with the making of Acts 
of Parliament. Except when a party leader creates an occasion for 
a great speech with which he intends to stir the country, the ordinary 
elector finds the reading of debates dreary work. Though he may 
be a born politician, he hates to be bothered with details, and with 
the oft-repeated minutie involved in passing Bills through the 
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House. The result is that he sometimes wakes up to find that an 
Act has been passed, about which he has some vague idea, but the 
actual provisions of which often greatly astonish him. The attempt 
to extend the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, which was made by 
Mr. Asquith in the previous Parliament, ended in lamentable failure, 
only to be followed by a more drastic measure, based upon the 
German system, and having the authority of the Conservative party, 
and which, at the same time, appealed with great effect to the 
sympathies of the Opposition ; thus commanding the support of a 
large majority in both Houses. The far-reaching character of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act can best be seen by comparing the 
state of law under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, with that 
which will exist after the 1st of July (see Table on next page). 

It is a common fallacy to suppose that the Act will only apply to 
employments in which machinery is used. As a matter of fact, there 
are several exceptions to this rule, and many masters who have no 
machinery whatever will find themselves within its range. The 
difference which will be produced by this Act will probably be still 
more astonishing in respect of the workman who may be the victim 
of an accident in the course of his employment. Statistics are often 
misleading, and capable of being made to prove either side of the 
question. We shall therefore do well to avoid them, as far as possible, 
in the present article. Perhaps a few examples will better answer 
the purpose, At an East-end hospital, chiefly filled with accident 
cases, the number of men who had lost one arm was so great that 
at a recent Christmas entertainment, an ingenious student hit upon 
the happy expedient of putting the men who were minus the left 
arm next to those who had lost the right arm, in order that the 
patients might be able to show their pleasure by clapping hands ! 
Now it is not too much to say that most of these men would have 
no claim for compensation under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
or at Common Law, but their lot will be vastly different under the 
new Act. The amount which may be awarded by an arbitrator, for 
such an injury as the loss of a limb, will depend, partly upon the 
earnings of the injured workman, and partly upon his age, at the time 
of the accident, and may easily exceed one thousand pounds. Let 
us take another illustration: A working printer who had the mis- 
fortune to have his hands severely crushed in a machine, so that he 
became entirely dependent on charity, might often be seen in the 
London streets, a few years ago, with a card on which was written 
the fact that his employers had dispensed with his services, giving 
him the magnificent sum of 1/. sterling, with many good wishes for 
his future welfare. Of course the firm was not legally liable to pay 
him anything more than his bare wages up to the day of his ceasing 
to work ; but such a man meeting with a similar accident, entailing 
permanent disablement, will be entitled to large compensation under 
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Employers’ Liability under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1897 





A | Employers only liable for injury 
| caused by negligence of himself 
or responsible representative, 
or by defective ways, works, 
machinery or plant. 
| B | Contributory negligence or know- 
ledge of dangerous risk con- 
stitute a defence. 


C | Man injured through fault of 
irresponsible fellow-workman 
cannot recover compensation. 


D | Notice of injury has to be served 
| on employer within six weeks. 





Compensation for injury or 
death limited to three years’ 
wages. 


F | Sub-contractors’ _Men cannot 
recover from chief contractor. 





G | No provision against contracting 
out of liability. 
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A | Employers will be liable for all 
accidents, even though not 
caused by negligence or 
defects. 


| 





Contributory negligence does not 
exempt, unless serious and 
wilfud misconduct on the part 
of the injured man. 


| Common Employment will now 
be no defence. 





necessary unless latter is pre- 


| judiced by delay. 





bx 


2 | (1) Compensation for death based 

on three years’ wages, but not 

to be less than 150/. or more 

than 3001. 

| (2) Weekly Compensation for 

injury is to be half weekly 

wages, not exceeding 1/. per 
week (no claim unless two 
weeks disabled). 

3) No limit for the time com- 
pensation has to be paid. It 
may continue for years, and 
exceed 1,0002. 


F | Employers will be lable for 
injuries sustained by men in 
the employ of sud-contrac- 
tors. 


G | Contracting out is permitted 
subject to approval of Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies ; 
such scheme, however, must 
be as favourable to work- 





people as the provisions of the 
Act. 








Notrek.—A workman may take action to recover compensation under the new Act of 1897, under the 


Act of 1880, or at Common Law. 





this Act. 


We need not multiply instances to prove the point that 


every accident (with the sole exception of those caused by the 
wilful and serious misconduct of the workman himself) will have to 
be paid for by the employer, provided that the disability exceeds a 


fortnight. 


In a pamphlet published by the Daily Chronicle, before 


the passing of this Act, we have this opening sentence : 


Vor. XLIII—No. 256 
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Have we realised the dimensions and the urgency of this question of workmen’s 
accidents—that black cloud that hangs over our busy, thriving, gallant industries ? 
Scarcely, I fancy. If we had come to grips with the matter we should not be 
looking to other countries for the simplest statistics about accidents; we should 
not send widows whose husbands met their death at work to argue questions of 
contributory negligence with judges of the High Court; we should not leave the 
workman and his family to bear the whole brunt of the accidents which are 
* nobody’s fault ;’ we should not grudge the workman the best that science can do 
for him in the way of prevention, or the barest humanity and justice when he falls 
in his place in the ranks ; 


and the writer goes on to deplore the misery of the man who is 
injured in the course of his employment, and the difficulty he meets 
with in his efforts to obtain simple justice. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the change which will be wrought in the condition of the 
working classes, through the beneficent operation of this Act, will 
cause it to rank as one of the leading enactments of the century. 
Many of those who meet with accidents will be placed in circum- 
stances of independence and luxury, when compared with their 
condition previous to the passing of this measure. Lord Salisbury 
said in the House of Lords, when advocating the second reading, that 
this legislation would have the effect of reducing the rates, inasmuch 
as thousands of workmen, who had hitherto been compelled to seek 
the tender mercies of the workhouse, would in the future become 
chargeable upon the funds of their respective trades. How far this 
altered state of things, with its attendant call upon the purse of the 
employer, will have the effect of adding to the friction already exist- 
ing between masters and servants, is a matter of opinion. Whilst, 
on the one hand, the unions will look after their members’ interests, 
there is every probability that vexatious and costly litigation will 
decrease, and much of the money which hitherto found its way into 
the pockets of the lawyers will in the future go to the workmen. 
As Mr. Augustine Birrell remarks : 

The whole country has lost its temper with costs. It is scandalous, the country 
cries, that it should cost so much money to find out simple facts. Statistics are 
quoted to show how it costs £14 17s. 6d. to recover 50/.; and some stout solicitor 
who has made a snug fortune out of Railway Companies and Public Boards, and 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, gets up in his place in Parliament and 
deplores the fact that there are in the ranks of his profession a few—a very few, 
but still a few—practitioners, lewd fellows of the baser sort, who are not above 


making costs out of a workman’s accident. Parliament shudders at such infamy, 
and runs amuck at costs. 


Of course, no one is sanguine enough to imagine that the legal 
profession can be eliminated altogether, and there are likely to be 
some nice points of law raised, which will only be settled by an 
appeal to the House of Lords. There seems to be a disposition on 
the part of many employers to leave this Act alone, as far as possible, 
in the belief that their workpeople do not know what is before them, 
reminding one of the old adage, ‘ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
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be wise.’ It is useless to lay this flattering unction to the soul, 
because, if anything, there is more curiosity among the men than 
there is anxiety on the part of the masters to ascertain their true 
position under the Act. 

In a recent number of the Building World there appeared a full 
copy of the Act with notes by a barrister, showing pretty fully the 
immense advantages which the men would reap under the Act. 
Moreover, the unions are thoroughly on the alert, and anything 
which brings more money into the hands of the men, indirectly 
strengthens the unions. Many of the labour papers have had articles 
dealing with the Act, and there have been lectures and discussions in ~ 
every centre of industry. Every working men’s club is familiar with 
the subject ; every public-house bar has been the scene of friendly 
talk as to the golden shore of the future. In addition to the 
regular unions there are numerous Legal Aid Societies and Work- 
men’s Protection Societies, all of which have for their object the 
recovery of damages for injuries received by their members during 
employment. The officials of these associations fairly picket every 
hospital, and hang about every dock and factory. Being financially 
interested in every case which finds its way into the lawyer’s hands, 
they leave no stone unturned to accomplish their purpose. If this 
has been the case in the past, how much more so will it be the case 
in the future, with this powerful machinery at their disposal? 
Therefore it is futile for the employers to suppose that the men are 
ignorant of their position under the Act. On the contrary, there 
can be no doubt that there will be a lively disposition on the part of 
the men to take full advantage of the immense benefits which a 
kind legislature has conferred upon them, in the earnest expectation 
that there are ‘ more to follow.’ 

Turning to the Act itself, it is important to bear in mind that it 
does not do away with any of the remedies already at the disposal of 
the workman. He will still be able to claim under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, or at Common Law. The present Act merely 
extends his powers and facilitates the recovery of compensation, 
arbitration being the method chosen for settling all disputes. Of 
course there are many obvious defects in the Act. It-has been said 
that no Act of Parliament was ever so constructed that it would not 
be possible to drive a carriage and pair through it; and it seems a 
great pity that the combined wisdom of our legislators, could not 
produce a measure less open to objection and less prolific of diffieul- 
ties of interpretation. Already we find a vast difference of opinion 
amongst lawyers as to the meaning of certain clauses. For instance, 
one legal gentleman has recently stated that under this Act an 
injured workman may claim compensation from the date of accident 
if his disablement exceeds two weeks ; whilst another states that even 
after the Workmen’s Compensation Act has come into operation the 
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liability of the employer under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
will be one of the most important branches of the law relating to the 
liability of a master for his servants’ injuries ; and he mentions a case 
where the plaintiff in an action under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, who had little or no case against the defendant, was offered 
and refused nearly five times the amount which in such a case could 
have been awarded under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Some 
lawyers think hotels will come within the operation of the Act; 
others advise that a builder will not be liable unless the building 
is actually thirty feet in height above the level of the roadway. 
There have been several legal handbooks recently published, among 
which may be mentioned those by Mr. W. Addington Willis, Mr. 
W. Ellis Hill, and Mr. M. Roberts-Jones. There is also a useful 
summary, including the trades affected, compiled by Mr. F. Thoresby, 
and published at the Post Magazine Office, Wine Office Court, E.C. 
Anybody reading these interesting works cannot fail to be struck 
with the different opinions of the authors upon many vital points 
arising out of the Act, although on the general principle they are 
in agreement. 

Mr. Addington Willis describes the Act as providing compulsory 
compensation for practically all accidents. ‘The present Act,’ he 
says, ‘ seeks to meet the various objections raised against the Act of 
1880, by calling upon the employer to compensate his workmen 
when injured by accident in the course of his employment, irrespec- 
tive of any question of negligence.’ He also observes that a glance 
at the scheme which exists in Germany for the compensation of work- 
men injured by accidents shows us at once whence the idea embodied 
and worked out in the Act has been borrowed, and may act as a finger- 
post in the path which our legislators are inclined to tread now and 
in the future. 

Mr. Ellis Hill, in the introduction to his book, says :— 


For many years previous to the passing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
it had been felt that the principle of the Common Law, which practically cast the 
burden of bearing the loss caused by personal injury to a workman sustained by 
him in his employment entirely upon the injured person, was inequitable; and 
although the severity of the Common Law had been considerably modified by the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, and by the Factory and Workshop Acts, yet 
there remained a large class of injuries caused either by the negligence of a fellow- 
workman in the same grade as the injured person, or by accident apart from negli- 
gence, in which the workman was unable to recover any compensation from his 
employers, and was thus compelled to bear the whole of the loss and damage caused 
by his injury or disablement. The Workmen’s Compensation Act is an attempt to 
modify this state of affairs, and to divide the loss in such cases between the work- 
man and his employer. 


It is important to notice that both these writers view the Act as 
merely a tentative measure, which will certainly be extended after 
its principle has been tested. 
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Mr. Roberts-Jones says :— 


This Act applies to nearly one half of the total number of workmen employed 
in the United Kingdom, and, as far as proceedings under the Act are concerned, 
does away with the Doctrine of Common Employment, the defence of Contributory 
Negligence, the application of the maxim volenti non fit injuria, and nine-tenths of 
those technicalities which have disappointed the just hopes of the injured work- 
man or of those who, by his death, have been left suddenly to helplessness and 
poverty. 


Lastly, Mr. Augustine Birrell remarks in graphic language which 
we are not accustomed to associate with lawyers :-— 


You have here personal liability to pay, wholly irrespective of personal delin- 
quency. Negligence, so long the genius of this branch of the law, is with sighing 
sent. Accident, chance takes her place. A flash of lightning strikes a chimney- 
stack, properly protected by conductors ; the chimney falls and kills a man working 
at its base; the employer compensates his widow and dependents according to 
scale. A workman, not known to be of intemperate habits, flustered with drink, 
lights a match in a gaseous mine, and blows himself and a score of his fellow- 
workmen into eternity ; the employer compensates the widows and children of the 
twenty, according to scale. A workman rushing recklessly along, trips and falls 
into a vat or pit which should have been fenced, and is gravely injured ; the em- 
ployer pays according to scale. A workman is engaged in dangerous works, the 
risks of which are fully explained to him ; he suffers an injury ; the employer pays 
according to scale. 


The measure lays no claim to finality, and may be regarded as 
an honest attempt on the part of the Government to cope with a 
difficult social problem, by providing a stepping-stone towards a 
system of universal insurance for all trade accidents. In endeavour- 
ing to restrict the operations of the Act to certain hazardous trades 
enumerated in the Factory Acts in addition to those specially men- 
tioned in the Act itself, much confusion has arisen, and this 
ambiguity will prove a fruitful source of dissatisfaction amongst 
employers of labour. 

The work of the arbitrators will be no sinecure. For not only 
will they have to decide whether the particular employment comes 
under the Act, but, with the assistance of the official medical 
referees, they will have to assess the amount of damages, and decide 
whether the injured party brought about the accident by his own 
serious and wilful misconduct. Several nice questions will be bound 
to arise as to the meaning of such expressions as ‘ Arising out of, and 
in the course of the employment,’ and ‘ On, in, or about, a Railway, 
Factory, Mine, Quarry, or Engineering Works.’ Mr. Roberts-Jones 
thinks that a liberal construction will be given to these words, as is 
the rule both on the Continent and by the Miners’ Relief Societies 
of this country, compensation being generally granted in cases of 
injuries received whilst going to or returning from work. It seems 
to be a flaw in the Act, and an incentive to litigation, that the costs 
of an unsuccessful action for damages for non-fatal injuries cannot be 
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deducted from the amount of compensation subsequently awarded by 
an arbitrator in another court. It would have greatly simplified the 
duties of the arbitrators if the Act had included all trades, seeing 
there are many employments which seem to be on the border-line of 
doubt, and the several Factory Acts upon which the Act is based are 
by no means clear in many instances ; a fine distinction being often 
drawn between a factory and a workshop. In fact the various 
speakers and writers who have recently dealt with this subject from 
different points of view appear to have omitted to notice several 
inconsistencies in the wording of the Act, which must have struck 
any careful reader. To begin with the title of the Act, we find that 
whereas the Act applies to all employés (including clerks), the title 
expressly limits its operation to working men. Then, judging again 
from the title, the ‘man in the street’ would gather that it applied 
equally to all workmen, but one has not to read far into the Act to 
discover that it is somewhat limited in its scope, being restricted to 
certain hazardous trades only, whilst other trades, equally dangerous 
to limb and health, are outside the pale of the Act. In fact, the 
Legislature, whilst conferring a boon upon a large number of work- 
men (including a large number of employés who are not working 
men in the ordinary acceptation of the term), has made an arbitrary 
distinction between one trade and another, so that it will be difficult 
to decide as to whether a trade comes under the Act or not; and this 
question alone will prove a fruitful source of litigation or arbitra- 
tion. For instance, a butcher who has a sausage machine worked 
by mechanical power will come under the Act, whilst his neighbour 
who has not such a machine will be outside its operation. The 
same sort of difference will arise between carmen and jobmasters 
who have mechanical chaff-cutting machines and those who have not 
such machines. Some bakers will come under the Act and some will 
not. In like manner, some laundries will be exempt. Other curious 
anomalies will arise in the case of hotels where there are hydraulic 
lifts and those which do not contain such conveniences. A still 
greater anomaly will be met with in the building trade, where some 
workmen will be able to recover compensation under the Act, whilst 
their brothers in the same grade of occupation will be left out in the 
cold, or be compelled to seek the cold comfort of the old Employers’ 
Liability Act. Thus two men may meet with the same kind of 
accident resulting in equal disability, but simply because one was 
working on a building thirty feet high he will be able to recover 
heavy damages, whilst the other will be deprived of any compensa- 
tion simply because his accident did not happen on a building thirty 
feet high! This is hardly likely to give satisfaction to the building 
trade, and raises a curious set of complications in forming any table 
of rates for insurance. Masters will naturally want to know how they 
stand in regard to their liability, and upon what basis their risk is 
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estimated. A workman falling downstairs may get heavy compensa- 
tion if there happens to be a steam machine on the premises, but 
another man will be unable to recover because there is only a hand 
machine in his workshop! Then as to the restriction about scaffold- 
ing: it is easy to imagine some curious points for the arbitrators in 
connection with accidents on buildings with scaffolds and accidents 
occurring on other buildings minus scaffolds. An interesting question 
will quickly arise as to: When is a scaffold not a scaffold? A man 
may meet with an accident whilst taking down a scaffold, the only 
remains of which may be a single pole. Plasterers may be working 
in a house over thirty feet high, but without scaffolding and without 
machinery—they will, therefore, be outside the scope of the Act; 
but if there happens to be a slight scaffold inside or outside the 
building, these men would be entitled to the full benefits of the Act. 
Then there remains the vexed question as to the height of the build- 
ing. Where are the dimensions to be taken? Is the measurement 
to be from the ground on the level of the street or from the basement ? 
Suppose a man falls from a house twenty feet high from the pave- 
ment, into the basement twenty feet below the level of the pave- 
ment, will he be entitled to compensation? That arbitrator would 
be a bold man who decided against an injured workman under such 
conditions. A house in course of erection may have reached twenty- 
nine and a half feet in height when a serious mishap occurs, and one 
may take it the surviving relatives of the workman killed would have 
a very fair chance of recovering compensation under the Act in spite 
of the thirty feet restriction, provided there was some sort of scaffold. 
The sympathy of the arbitrator will lean towards the injured party. 
Leaving the building trade with all its complex arrangements, let us 
take the case of a working cooper as an anomaly under the Act. If 
the man meets with an accident whilst working for an employer who 
has no machinery he would have no claim under the Act, but should 
he be working for a master who has machinery driven by steam he 
would be able to recover damages. If, however, the machinery was 
not worked by mechanical power he would be unable to recover. 
His case is typical of a large section of workmen whose right to com- 
pensation is dependent upon such curious issues. Much will, no 
doubt, depend upon the construction placed upon the Act by the 
arbitrator, but whilst it bristles with restrictions, presumably in 
favour of the employer, the Act is really wider in scope than many 
persons are disposed to think, and in its actual working will be found, 
in many respects, very much in favour of the injured workman. 
Then as to compensation: the Act practically provides an annuity for 
life in cases of permanent disablement, but whilst a master may stop 
weekly payments at the end of six months, and refer the matter to 
an arbitrator, it does not seem that a workman who has taken an 
inadequate sum in settlement of his claim at an early stage of the 
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disability can have the matter reopened, in the event of the 
injuries causing lifelong disablement. Of course, a great deal will 
depend upon the definition of terms used in the Act, as in the case 
of the word ‘ warehouse,’ used in the Factory Act, 1895, to which this 
Act refers. The term is of very wide range, and many owners of 
warehouses will find themselves liable under this Act who never 
dreamed it applied to them. We have endeavoured to point out a 
few of the incongruities in connection with this Act. Many others 
will be found to exist, and the problem will tax the ingenuity of 
lawyers and arbitrators to the utmost; and several test cases will 
have to be settled before a solution is found. But, perhaps, before 
that time arrives the Act will be amended so as to include all trades 
and all accidents of occupation, with a satisfactory limit to the 
amount of compensation payable in case of permanent disablement. 
Having dealt with some of the salient features of this important 
measure, and pointed out some of the anomalies which appear on its 
surface, let us now glance at the financial aspect of the subject, from 
the employers’ point of view, and afterwards endeavour to indicate 
some methods of meeting the extra burden which has been placed on 
the shoulders ofthe masters. As to the operation of the Act and the 
number of trades affected, the Colonial Secretary stated in May 1897 :-— 
It [the Bill] deals with the whole of the accidents that occurred in the trades 
with which it is concerned, and I fundertake to say that this Bill will deal with 
between 60 and 70 per cent. of the whole of the accidents which occurred in the 
country. . . . But as regards the question of including other trades, I can only say 
that, dealing with a constituency of 6,000,000, which is the least number of work- 
men we are dealing with in the Bill, you have got a field so large that there should 
be no difficulty in framing insurance regulations with regard to them, and I am 
assured by those most expert in{the matter that there will be no difficulty what- 
ever in framing insurance in connection with the trades specified in this Bill, if the 
schedule which deals with the amount of compensation is made more definite in 
all its particulars.— Times, the 25th of May, 1897. 


Now it is obvious that a large number of these 6,000,000 work- 
men will meet with accidents for which compensation will become 
payable, and it is unnecessary to add that this will prove a serious 
charge upon the employers. Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain, during the 
debates in Parliament, estimated that the cost to the mining trade 
would be about 1 per cent. on the total wages disbursed, but the 
colliery proprietors and others placed it as high as 2} per cent. Mr. 
Neison, the Government Actuary, seems to think both estimates 
equally erroneous, and in a letter to the Times, dated May 28, 
1897, stated, ‘ Briefly, this difference of the method by which the 
risk has been measured accounts for the divergent views of the 
Government and the coal trade as to the financial burdens entailed 
by the Bill. The Colonial Secretary stated that 1s. to 2s. per cent. 
on the wages was sufficient for the textile manufacturers of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and Sir J. Kitson stated that 2s. 6d. per cent. was all 
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that was needful for engineering works ; but seeing that hitherto the 
insurance companies have charged similar rates to cover only the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 and common law risks for these 
trades, it is not likely that much reliance can be placed upon the 
above estimates. It is quite evident that this question of the extent 
of the liability of the employers has been greatly under-estimated in 
some cases, and greatly exaggerated in others. The undue lowering 
of the liability has been caused by a desire to appease the employers, 
and the overestimating has arisen chiefly from an innate dislike to 
the measure. The Colonial Secretary' and others who have relied 
upon the official Blue Books for data upon which to base their 
estimates of the cost, naturally came to different conclusions, seeing 
that the official reports, viewed as the basis of calculations, are totally 
fallacious. Speaking at the annual meeting of an insurance company 
of which he is the chairman, Mr. Thomas Hewitt said :— 


The value of such an estimate may be gathered from the fact that persons who 
deal with this question on more practical grounds have come toa conclusion totally 
different to that laid down by Sir Matthew White Ridley. Our better judgment 
and experience leads us to the conclusion that the reports are formed from a very 
incorrect basis. . 


The truth probably lies between the two estimates, but in any case 
it is a serious item for the employers to face. 

In view of these facts, the question is, in what manner can this 
increased liability best be dealt with by the masters? Apart 
altogether from the trouble of looking after those who meet with 
accidents, in order to prevent malingering, and in addition to the 
anxiety connected with legal points in arbitration, there remains 
the great outstanding liability of the Act—namely, that attaching 
to injuries involving permanent disablement; bearing in mind 
the fact that the amount recoverable for a permanent injury com- 
pletely incapacitating a workman is very difficult to determine, but 
it may easily reach several hundred pounds. Even if the injury 
does not totally incapacitate a.man permanently, but only renders 
him partially incapable of doing his usual work, the deficiency in his 
wages will have to be taken into consideration, so that a firm may in 
course of time have a large number of pensioners permanently on 
their books. It is this question of annuities for permanent injuries 
which has caused so much alarm in certain trades where there is a 
certain amount of bodily risk from the very nature of the employment. 

To meet this increased liability, and to turn an unknown 
amount of loss into a known yearly outlay, three courses are open to 
the employer. First, he may confer with his workpeople, and form 
an accident fund of the works; but the scheme must not only be 
acceptable to the men, but meet with the approval of the Registrar 


1 In his recent speech at Birmingham the Colonial Secretary said the rates being 
asked by the insurance offices were ‘ absolutely preposterous.’ 
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of Friendly Societies, and must give benefits at least as advantageous 
to the men as those practically insured under the Act. No scheme 
will be so certified which contains an obligation upon the workmen 
to join the society as a condition of their employment. The condi- 
tions of contracting out of the Act are so difficult that probably very 
few masters will endeavour to do so, seeing that any scheme which 
may be devised does not really get rid of the liability altogether. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that Mr. Stanley Brown, a leading 
authority on liability insurance, when addressing the Insurance 
Institute in Bristol on the 21st of January last, advocated the policy 
of alternative schemes. He said :— 


The workmen were feeling the drawback of not being able to get compensation 
in the first two weeks, and that their claims might be resisted on the ground of 
serious and wilful misconduct to almost unlimited extent, making it very difficult 
to get compensation except by costly process. He thought if the employers would 
think that over and see if they could give in on those two points—that was, give 
the men their two weeks’ pay, and contract not to raise the question of serious and 
wilful misconduct, the men would be willing enough to give way upon the point 
of duration of compensation, and settle that very vexed question of duration by 
putting upon it a limit, which would enable the insurance companies and the 
employers then to calculate much better what was the value of a risk, and how it 
should be met.— Post Magazine, the 29th of January, 1898, p. 68. 


Against this must be set the fact that the iron and steel manu- 
facturers, who recently met at Dudley, resolved to stand by the Act 
and not to arrange for any alternative plan with the workmen, They 
decided in favour of insurance pure and simple, charging the pre- 
miums to the costs of production in all future contracts. Dealing 
with this same question of contracting out of the Act by the substi- 
tution of an alternative scheme, Mr. Charles H. Green, in his address 
to the Manchester Insurance Institute, on the 18th of March last, 
combated the suggestions of Mr. Stanley Brown, and appositely 
remarked :— 

If Mr. Brown means, by the words ‘ making it very difficult to get compensation 
except by costly process,’ that the employers will resist all claims, and endeavour 


to prove wilful and serious misconduct when an accident occurs, I challenge such 
an accusation, and say the concession is worth nothing. 


There appear, therefore, to be great difficulties in the way of ar- 
ranging satisfactory alternative schemes. 

Secondly, the employers in a certain district or trade may join 
together and form a system of mutual insurance. At first sight this 
appears to be an attractive remedy, and we know of several associations 
already projected in various parts of the country. There are, how- 
ever, several objections to such a plan. To begin with, such an 
association must be based upon the system of average liability, 
which means that the careful employer, with good plant, will have 
to pay for the accidents of the employer whose business is carelessly 
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managed, and whose machinery is in a defective state. Another 
difficulty in the way of mutual associations is the complex machinery 
which will be required to cope with all the details connected with 
the investigation of accidents and the settlement of disputed claims, 
often requiring exceptional ability and tact. Much will necessarily 
depend upon the official staff, as to whether there is to be a profit or 
aloss. Then there is the question of annuities payable for cases of 
permanent disablement, which will be a serious charge upon the 
trades affected, and may ultimately devolve upon the stronger firms 
associated in such a society; and these permanent pensions will no 
doubt soon tire out the patience of even the most long-suffering 
business men, who will seek refuge at last in the regular insurance 
offices. It is a well-known fact that mutual insurance, as applied to 
fire insurance, has never been a signal success ; and it will probably 
be found, in any such combination, that the natural result will be 
that the better employers will speedily retire from the association, 
and there will remain only those members who have a bad record, 
antiquated machinery, and loose methods of working. The majority 
of such attempts will only end in fiasco and disaster to those who 
join and remain members. 

Thirdly, every employer may cover the risk by the method of 
insurance with the existing insurance offices, of which there are 
many possessing the necessary wealth and experience, as well as the 
necessary machinery for settling all claims that may arise under the 
Act. Since the passing of the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, a 
new branch of accident insurance has been developed; and during 
the past seventeen years a vast amount of data has been collected, 
and practical experience gained, which cannot fail to be of incal- 
culable service to those offices transacting this class of insurance. 
There are many distinct advantages to be obtained by securing the 
policy of an established and substantial insurance company in 
preference to joining any mutual association or federation. (a) The 
capital and reserves of an established insurance company offer 
perfect security to the assured in the event of a disaster which would 
exhaust the funds or levies of most mutual combinations. Take the 
case of a big colliery explosion, or the collapse of a mill, in either of 
which cases many workpeople might be killed or maimed for life. 
(6) Insurance companies secure the services of officials who are 
trained to the business, and are skilled in the settlement of claims 
and in the prevention of imposition. (c) Insurance companies 
experienced in this class of business can better undertake this 
additional liability upon more favourable terms than mutual combi- 
nations guided by inexperienced persons. (d) They also generally 
select their risks, and consequently charge lower rates than mutual 
combinations, who have to include careful and careless employers on 
equal terms. (¢) In the event of adispute between the assured and 
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his company the former has a substantial body to proceed against, 
whereas with a mutual combination there is no one to sue. (f) With 
an insurance company the premium paid gives security for the 
whole of the period, whereas mutual societies are liable to extra 
levies up to almost any amount. 

Speaking on the 20th of July, 1897, Lord Salisbury remarked : 


To my mind the great attraction of this Bill is that it will turn out a great 
machinery for the saving of life. It will throw the necessity upon insurance offices 
that they shall take the utmost means in their power to see that accidents are 
avoided. This is really the history of this law of compensation. The law of com- 
pensation at the beginning of the century was begun by the juries, and instead of 
compensation for all the real injuries incurred being given, it was used as a punitive 
instrument to force these great owners and railway companies to strain their efforts 
to the utmost in avoiding and preventing accidents, which at one time were so 
numerous, It has been used successfully as regards the ordinary passenger and the 
ordinary citizen, but the law of common employment has impaired its efficacy for 
the working man. We are now, bya wise and general revision of the principle on 
which the law rests, applying it for the purpose for which it was originally destined, 
and has been profitably employed, namely, the purpose of forcing all who by the 
process of industry or the accident of their position have the lives of their fellow- 
men in their power, to spare neither labour nor ingenuity nor money in making 
our industries as safe as possible for those by whom they are carried on. 


One of the leading trade organs, The British Printer, has boldly 
shown the absolute necessity for masters providing against loss by 
adequate insurance, this being the only safeguard of their interests. 
The editor has no hesitation in advising that, whatever the rates, 
employers must consider whether it is not worth the cost, to be 
absolutely safeguarded in the question of damages. 

There are in the United Kingdom some thirty or forty companies 
transacting this kind of business, and their combined capital and 
reserve funds amount to several millions, thus affording ample 
security for all possible contingencies. In addition to the regular 
accident offices there has lately been a tendency on the part of 
some of the leading life companies to embark in this kind of 
insurance business, and to utilise their surplus capital by starting a 
liability department, with all its attendant risks and obligations. 
How far the existing life policy-holders will like this arrangement 
remains to be seen. Whilst it is true that under the terms of 
the Life Assurance Companies’ Act no life office can use its life 
funds for other purposes than the interests of the policy-holders, it 
is only to be expected that a number of the members will look 
forward to the new development with some degree of anxiety, and 
may rightly think that the energy of the officials might be more 
usefully employed in legitimate life assurance, than in competing 
in the more speculative region of liability insurance, where a special 
kind of astuteness, knowledge, and experience is required in the 
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settlement of the claims of large tolies of workmen not usually 
to be met with in an ordinary life assurance company with its staff 
of actuaries and clerks, all of whom are very prone to take merely an 
academic view of business matters. It is more than probable that 
after a year’s experience the directors of those few life companies 
that have commenced accident departments will see the wisdom of 
retiring from the field, and of confining themselves to their original 
business, instead of imperilling their funds by underwriting colliery 
and other hazardous risks. One would think that their legitimate 
business must inevitably suffer, as many intending life assurers will 
probably prefer to take out policies in other offices. 

Most of the accident companies have formed a tariff association, 
and the rates of premium have been calculated and circulated through- 
out the country. The sub-committee charged with the duty of 
compiling the rates have not under-estimated the risk. Indeed 
there are many cogent reasons for believing that they have, if 
anything, taken a somewhat exaggerated view of the matter, and 
have, in many instances, fixed the premiums at too high a level; so 
much so that it is found that many firms object altogether to pay 
the rates now being asked by the tariff companies. Of course, an 
important factor in estimating the premiums has been the annuity 
payable to the injured workman, in certain cases during the re- 
mainder of his life, not exceeding 1/. per week, and which may run 
to a period of sixty years. There are a few offices doing business on 
non-tariff principles, and these companies profess to take into 
account any special features rendering the employment less danger- 
ous, and in this way aim at fixing equitable rates, based upon the 
merits of each particular risk. Employers are therefore in the happy 
position of being able to choose their offices, and will no doubt select 
the company which seems best adapted to meet their particular 
needs. It would certainly seem advisable that every company 
affording indemnity under this Act should render their accounts 
annually to the Board of Trade, as is done by the life offices. 

The main point is for the‘employer to seek protection against 
the liabilities connected with the Act. Very few firms are in the 
enviable position of being able to incur an almost unlimited risk, 
with its train of possible litigation, without having recourse to some 
form of insurance. In the case of private firms a serious accident 
involving several fatal injuries might mean insolvency, while in the 
case of limited ‘liability companies it would mean reduced profits, and 
the compensation might have to be taken from the paid-up capital. 
One can fancy the look of dismay on the countenances of the expectant 
shareholders as they peruse the balance-sheet! It may therefore be 
assumed that no employer can afford to be his own insurer in respect 
of this Act, and whilst he has the proverbial three courses open to 
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him, we think there can be no reasonable doubt that the insurance 
companies offer the most satisfactory means of protection, always 


provided the rates of premium are not exorbitant. 
R. T. THomson. 


Note.—In the fourth edition of Mr. Addington Willis’s book on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act he deals with the question of 
what constitutes a warehouse within the meaning of the Act, and he 
comes to the conclusion that it may be taken to apply to practically 
every kind of warehouse, whether there is machinery on the premises 


or not. 





THE DIFFICULTIES AND THE LIMITS 
OF CO-OPERATION 


WHEN the historian of the future passes in review the age in which 
we live, some dark and gloomy pages will be filled with the con- 
stantly recurring disputes between Capital and Labour. For months 
the daily journals have recorded the melancholy incidents of the 
strife between employers and employed in the trade in which it is 
our pride and boast that we pre-eminently excel. The occasion seems 
appropriate for a review of the progress which has thus far been made 
in co-operative and profit-sharing industries. Statesmen, political 
economists, men of business, and the great body of workers are alike 
looking for remedial measures. Under the wages system the inter- 
ests of workers and employers are in a sense inevitably conflicting. 
Under the co-operative or profit-sharing system it is contended that 
unity of action and purpose will be secured. 

Dealing first with co-operation, it may be defined as the union of 
small capitalists for the purchase, production, or distribution of 
goods, and for mitigating the baneful consequences of heartless and 
wasteful competition. Experiments in co-operation were first at- 
tempted at the end of the last century both in England and in 
Scotland. The results were unsatisfactory. The profits in those earlier 
societies being distributed to shareholders and not to purchasers, no 
special inducements were held out to the poorer class. In 1828 the 
movement for social improvement set on foot by Robert Owen was 
extended to general trading. Once more the results proved disap- 
pointing. Commercial experience was wanting. Agents unworthy 
of confidence were employed. Undeterred by many discouraging 
experiences, the friends of co-operation, of whom some were to be 
found in high places, persevered in their endeavours. At a meeting 
called by Mr. Owen, shortly after the accession of our gracious Queen, 
the Duke of Kent commended the principle of co-operation as 
conducive to the well-being and good order of society. 

In establishing an industry on the co-operative plan a difficulty 
is encountered in the initial stage. Under any method of conducting 
the operations of trade and industry it is essential to have capital at 
eommand. For the working-man the process of accumulation by 
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cutting down expenditure must be slow and painful. It was seen, 
however, that a considerable saving could be effected by buying 
wholesale, and distributing profits to customers in proportion to the 
value of their purchases. With the moneys thus placed to credit 
contributions to capital could be made. The first association for the 
management of business on these principles was that of the Rochdale 
Pioneers. The system thus inaugurated has been widely extended. 
In a recent presidential address at the Co-operative Congress, Lord 
Winchilsea compared the statistics of 1865 and 1894. The number 
of co-operative societies had doubled, the membership had increased 
from 150,000 to 1,000,000; the capital from 1,000,000/. to 
15,000,000/. sterling ; the annual trade from 3,000,000/. to 50,000,000/., 
and the profits from 270,000/. to 5,000,000/. a year. The value of 
the buildings held exceeded 5,000,000/. ; while the investments were 
valued at no less than 6,000,000/. In the extent of their operations 
many societies subsequently established leave the parent society of 
Rochdale far behind. The Co-operative Wholesale Society of the 
United Kingdom, having its head-quarters at Manchester, may be 
described as a retail partnership on a vast scale, with no less than one 
thousand stores, a share capital of nearly 700,000/., and a loan capital 
of over 1,000,000/. Some 4,000 persons are employed, while the 
sales in 1894 amounted to 9,443,000/., and in 1895 to 10,141,000/. 
In various productive manufacturing establishments a capital of 
600,000/. has been invested, while the goods annually produced 
exceed 1,000,000/. in value. In London five great co-operative stores 
have been organised. They are retail establishments working for 
profits like other traders, but originally confining their operations to 
customers belonging to the Navy, the Army, or the Civil Service. The 
sales of goods exceed in the aggregate the annual value of 6,000,0001. 
In London co-operative stores have not taken root among the masses. 
The retail trade is carried on by dealers having exceptional aptitude 
for their work. No co-operative store could compete with the coster- 
mongers in price, quality, or in the convenience of delivery at the 
very doors of the smallest customer. 

In the belief that it would tend to raise the condition of the pro- 
ducers and workers, the Christian Socialists, among whom we may 
specially name Tom Hughes, Vansittart, Neale, Maurice, Ludlow, and 
Kingsley, were earnest promoters of the co-operative movement. 
They were looking not so much to the cheapening of commodities 
as to the moral and social elevation of the whole body of the workers. 
They desired to see them advance from the condition of wage-earners 
into a more independent position. They viewed, therefore, with 
apprehension the growth of the wholesale societies of Manchester 
and Glasgow, in numbers, in wealth, in prosperity. They disapproved 
of the concentration of the business of the miller, the baker, the 
shoemaker and the manufacturer under one central organisation. It 
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was not denied that vast operations were being conducted with con- 
spicuous ability, but the departure was wide from the lines on which 
the first friends of co-operation had desired to proceed. Their aim 
had been that all necessary capital should be raised by the workmen, 
and that the management should be in the hands of committees 
chosen by popular election. In the workshops and factories, esta- 
biished by the wholesale societies, no contributions to capital had been 
made, nor had the principle of control by the workmen been accepted. 

And now let us turn from the combination of consumers who 
employ producers to the combination of producers who employ them- 
selves. It is with this branch only of the co-operative movement 
that it is proposed to deal in the present paper. The progress of 
industrial reforms, like other forces, has moved along the lines of least 
resistance. Co-operation in productive industries has until recently 
made little progress. Co-operative store-keeping has been largely 
successful. Its benefits, however, are limited to the cheapening of 
commodities. As a means of reconciling the conflicting claims of 
capital and labour it will have no effect. It does not exhibit a 
standard or gauge by which to determine the fair rate of wages, nor 
does it establish unity of interest between Capital and Labour. 

Numerous attempts have been made by workmen to become their 
own employers. The last report of the Labour Association for pro- 
moting co-operative production, based on the co-partnership of the 
workers, gives a total for 1896 of 152 independent co-operative socie- 
ties, with an aggregate capital (share, reserve and loan) of 1,077,7161., 
and an annual sale of 2,164,802/. The profit made amounted to 
112,991/., of which 16,083/. was distributed as profit to labour. The 
aggregate losses were 12,070I., so that the profit made on the capital 
invested in co-operative production may be taken as 10 per cent. 
When we compare these figures with the aggregate output by earners 
of wages under ordinary conditions, we see that co-operative produc- 
tion is, thus far, a comparatively unimportant factor in the industry 
of the United Kingdom. The establishments working on co-partner- 
ship principles embrace a great variety of trades—hosiery, silk, 
leather, pottery, building, printing, &c. Many of the most success- 
ful are connected with the boot trade, and depend upon Government 
contracts. 

Having given the general statistics, let us pass in review the 
principal industries conducted in the United Kingdom. The Burnley 
Self-Help Cotton Manufacturing Society is a perfect illustration of 
the co-operative ideal. The management is vested in a committee 
elected by the workpeople, who number 320, all contributing to the 
capital, and sharing in the profits of their labour. The trade in 1895 
aggregated nearly 61,000¢., the profits were over 2,000/., the share 
capital nearly 6,000/. The other cotton factories established in 
Lancashire, more or less on a similar basis, known as ‘the Oldham 
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Limiteds,’ have rarely been commercially successful.. It was stated 
in evidence by witnesses before the Royal Commission on Labour 
that the operatives fought shy of mill shares. 

We have another interesting example of co-operation in the 
business formed in 1886 by some sixty working men, chiefly em- 
ployed in the Leicester boot and shoe factory of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, and receiving wages in the ordinary way. The 
management is vested in a committee, with a president, treasurer, and 
secretary, elected at the general meeting by the workers themselves. 
In the division of profits the aim is to treat them not only as 
individuals but as members of a community. While therefore each 
receives a personal share, contributions are set aside from profits for 
provident and educational funds, and other objects in which all are 
concerned. In the beginning it was difficult to raise the capital 
required. Perseverance has brought prosperity to the society> It 
now possesses 1,070 members, a share capital of 9,878/., a loan 
capital of 14,3341., a reserve of 881/., and a trade of 47,296/. The 
profits in 1896 amounted to 2,4841. 

The United Bakers Society of Glasgow may be quoted as another 
example of successful co-operation. Established in 1868 as a federa- 
tion of distributive societies, its business, conducted on a co-partner- 
ship basis, is the largest in the United Kingdom. The workers are 
not taken into partnership individually. They form a Bonus Invest- 
ment Society (Limited) which employees only are eligible to join. 
They are represented by delegates at meetings of the members, and 
are gradually securing a substantial holding in the business. In this 
federation the share capital belonging to societies is 37,907/., and to 
workers 2,900/. The loan capital contributed by the societies is 
79,114., by workers 580/., and outside individuals 10,728/. Of the 
830 workers employed 275 have become members. In 1896 the 
trade done was 220,5361/., while the profits amounted to 27,4901. 

In many societies claiming to be co-operative the workers, while 
sharing in the profits, take no part inthe management. The Hebden 
Bridge Fustian Manufacturing Company is the leading example of 
this form of industrial partnership. When first founded in 1870 it 
was anticipated that the capital could be provided by the workers 
out of weekly wages. The capital of the society is actually held in 
the following proportions: Co-operative societies 10,415/., workers 
7,3981., outside shareholders 8,032/. In 1895 the business yielded 
a profit of 5,1851/., the aggregate sales exceeding 43,0001. 

Passing from the manufacturing industries to farming, co- 
operative experiments have been tried in the United Kingdom on a 
limited scale. The acreage cultivated is under 4,000, and thus far 
the losses have greatly exceeded the profits. Agriculture can only 
flourish under skilled management. The farmer should be a judge 
of stock, a chemist, a mechanic, a veterinary surgeon, and an 
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accountant. Such a combination of qualifications will not easily be 
found among our agricultural labourers at home. It is admitted by 
the most sanguine supporters of the movement that co-operative 
agriculture in the United Kiugdom must await the wider spread of 
education and a larger capacity for taking in new ideas in our rural 
population. An exception must, however, be made in favour of the 
co-operative dairies which have been established in Ireland mainly 
through the untiring energy of Mr. Horace Plunket. The sales of 
these societies have already reached the considerable total of 280,000/. 

Co-operative dairying has been largely developed in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. In 1882 dairy factories were first 
established in Denmark. In ten years no less than 1,000 associa- 
tions were at work, fitted to deal with the milk of from 400 to 2,000 
cows. Almost every village in Denmark has its dairy. Factories 
have also been established for the production of bacon, the sales 
of Danish bacon in England amounting to 2,500,000/. annually. 

In Germany co-operation has not flourished in its application to 
productive industry. Collective action has been chiefly directed to 
the establishment of the People’s Banks, of which Mr. Schulze 
Delitsch was the first founder. These banks have been most success- 
ful, the majority of the shareholders being working-men. People’s 
Banks on the German method have been established in Switzerland, 
Russia, and in Italy. Inthe latter country it has been found by 
experience that the financial institutions created by the people have 
only been successful when those concerned have been willing to act 
on the advice of men of experience in business. In Victoria, as we 
know, the advantages which it is sought to obtain in Europe by the 
institution of People’s Banks have been provided by the State. 

In Italy numerous co-operative societies for distribution have been 
established. The value of the goods annually sold exceeds 1,000,000/. 
sterling. Theappropriation of profits is on the plan usually followed 
in the United Kingdom. The most extensive industrial co-operative 
business as yet established is gonducted by 700 working cabinet- 
makers of Milan. The combination is organised for warehousing, 
upholstering, and joint selling of goods made in their own homes. 

A review of the experiments hitherto tried, points to the con- 
clusion that, while in theory the advantages of co-operative production 
are obvious and incontestable, in practice they are balanced by 
difficulties which in numerous instances have led to failure. 
In industry and commerce the ability to direct a large establish- 
ment is a rarer gift than strictly technical knowledge and manual skill. 
For a just appreciation of the qualities required in the man of business 
I turn to Dr. Jowett’s admirable volume of College Sermons :-— 

To be athorough man of business is really very high praise. It implies a clear 


head and mastery of details ; it requires accuracy and constant attention and sound 
judgment. It begins with figures of arithmetic, it ends with a knowledge of the 
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characters of men, It is that uncommon quality ‘common sense,’ applied to daily 
life. The man of business is in his own sphere a man of the world also. He is 
not easily imposed upon, because he will never have anything to do with matters 
which he does not understand. He knows instinctively the familiar truth that 
‘high interest is another name for bad security.’ If he has to invest property, he 
will not act upon fancies of his own, but upon the best advice and information 
which he can obtain. He will attend to his own concerns and will retain the 
threads of them in his own hands. There is nothing in it which appeals to the 
imagination, there is nothing grand about it, but it is useful. And it runs into 
higher qualities—uprightness, self-denial, self-control. The honourable man of 
business is one of the noblest forms of English character. 


We have another description of the qualities necessary to success 
in industrial administration in Mr. Lecky’s recent volumes on 
democracy and liberty :— 

Experience has shown that Government organisation may be applied, with 
some success, to such industrial undertakings as can be managed on the system of 
strict routine, and by rigid and inflexible rules. But in all those departments of 
industry which are not susceptible of this kind of management it is certain to fail. 
Equally hopeless would be the attempt to convert the State into a gigantic shop- 
keeper or storekeeper or manufacturer. The rare combination of daring, caution, 
and insight, by which alone these great forms of industry can succeed, will never 
be found in routine-ridden Government officials. 


A captain of industry should be a competent judge of the material 
upon which he works and understand the machinery in use in his 
trade. Theoretically and practically he must be master of his 
business. He should have natural abilities, special training, and 
long personal experience expanded by general reading and informa- 
tion; he must be honourable, and honest, alert, prompt in action, 
inventive, versatile, and persevering. He must be happy in the 
choice of his assistants, and know how to reward and encourage their 
exertions by trust and confidence, and the large and liberal spirit 
in which the benefits derived from their exertions are rewarded. 
Decision on the part of the leader is as necessary in the operations 
of peace as in war, and a council of war never fights. Lines of 
policy may be laid down by a board. Corporate management is 
incapable of exercising an executive control over the huge ship- 
building yards, ironworks and factories of modern times. A 
competent commercial manager will rarely obtain in a co-operative 
concern such remuneration as is readily paid by individual capitalists. 
Hence the skilful management and general capacity required in great 
industries are seldom available. Capital, on the other hand, can be 
raised with fatal facility in an overflowing money market. Loans at 
usurious rates of interest to bankrupt governments, wild rushes into 
land booms, eager subscriptions to bubble companies, reckless invest- 
ments in railways, gold mines, ironworks, sheep stations, cotton 
factories—these are among the many fields in which folly, ignorance, 
and the ungovernable appetite for gain have wrought mischief and 
havoc. 
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Having referred to the difficulty of securing good administration 
under the co-operative system, let us turn to the method of profit 
sharing. The idea seems to have had its origin in France, and it is 
in that country that we find the most successful examples. In the 
Familistére of Guise, the largest establishment of its kind in the 
world, the entire capital of 450,000/. is owned by the workers, and 
the production of stoves and other ironwork reaches the value of 
160,000/. a year. The strictly working-men’s productive associations 
are said to number 140, with a business ranging from 40,0001. a year 
downwards. In Paris and Lyons these societies include a great 
variety of trades, and are federated together in Consultative . 
Chambers. In addition to the societies founded by the workmen 
themselves, productive businesses, originally founded by private firms, 
have become co-operative by the sharing and capitalisation of profits. 
The painting and decorating business founded by Leclaire attracted 
much attention from John Stuart Mill. The first step in the conver- 
sion of the business was taken in 1838, when Mr. Leclaire established 
a Mutual Aid Society. The profit-sharing scheme followed in 1842, 
The foundations were laid with care and the structure was cautiously 
built up. It was necessary to overcome the prejudices of the men 
and to win their confidence in the sincerity of their employer. All 
this has been successfully accomplished, and perfect harmony between 
interests which were formerly conflicting has for many years prevailed. 
The results to Mr. Leclaire were entirely satisfactory. The son of a 
village shoemaker, he had divided among his men out of the profits 
of his house-painting business 40,600/., and died leaving a property 
of approximately the same value. The Maison Leclaire endured the 
ordeal of the Commune unshaken, and in its direst hours gave 
succour and support to all connected with it. At the present time 
the management is entrusted to two partners, who receive a small 
salary and interest at 5 per cent. on the capital they have contributed. 
Of the remaining net profit, one half is divided among the workmen. 
In the beginning the benefits of participation were restricted to the 
permanent staff. They are now shared by every man employed. In 
the latest year of which we have returns, the participants were 
nearly 1,000 in number. The total amount paid in wages was 
43,000/., the bonus payments were nearly 10,000/., the ratio of the 
bonus to wages being 22 per cent. For excellence of work the house 
of Leclaire is held in high repute among the architects of Paris. 

It will not be possible to describe in detail the many establish- 
ments which are being successfully conducted in France on profit- 
sharing principles. In the building trade they are found in every 
branch. In the La Roche-Joubert Paper Mills at Angouléme the 
workers own 60,0001, out of a total capital of 180,000/. The Bon 
Marché, an enormous establishment, a combination of Whiteley’s 
and the Army and Navy Stores of London, is a flourishing example 
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of profit sharing. Monsieur Boucicaut, the founder of the Bon 
Marché, was the son of a hatter ina small way. He and his wife 
were generous paymasters. Their employees have been able to 
invest more than 300,000/. in the business, while their employers 
have amassed handsome fortunes. Among other French examples, 
illustrating the material advantage to employers from the adoption 
of the profit-sharing plan, the case may be quoted of Monsieur Godin, 
the founder of the works which bear his name. While paying a 
bonus of 15 per cent. on the wages earned by his workers, he drew 
from his works an income which in a good year is said to have 
amounted to 10,0001. 

In its simplest form a distribution is made in ready money at the 
close of the year. Monsieur Bord’s piano factory in Paris is worked 
on this plan. Some hundreds of workmen are employed, and the 
pianos manufactured may be reckoned by tens of thousands. In 
consequence of a strike in 1865, participation was introduced. 
After deducting from the profits interest at 10 per cent. on the 
capital, the remainder is divided between Monsieur Bord and his 
workmen. To the former the distribution is proportional to the 
amount already drawn as interest on capital. The payment to the 
workmen is proportional to the amount paid during the year in 
wages. 

The important work of Dr. Victor Bohmert, Professor of 
Political Economy at Dresden, contains an exhaustive enumeration 
of industrial profit-sharing establishments. The system established 
by the firm of Billon and Isaac, musical-box makers at St. Jean, near 
Geneva, is among the examples described. After deduction of 
interest on capital and payments to the reserve and maintenance 
funds, the entire net profits are divided into two parts. One half is 
annually distributed in cash bonuses proportional to wages earned 
individually during the year, while the remaining half is invested 
in the gradual purchase for the respective beneficiaries of 4/. shares 
in the company. In the letter addressed to Professor Bohmert in 
1877, a workman writes as follows :—‘ We all consider ourselves as 
members of one and the same family. The good of the establishment 
has become the object of everyone’s solicitude, because our own 
personal interest is bound up in it.’ 

Passing from Europe to the United States, profit-sharing esta- 
_ blishments are few in number, and on the whole have not been 
successful. In the Pilsbury flour mills of Minneapolis, the most 
extensive in the world, and the gigantic dry goods store of John 
Wanamaker at Philadelphia, the results, however, are said to be 
highly satisfactory. 

In the United Kingdom, though profit sharing has not been 
extensively developed, favourable examples may be quoted. In an 
article on the Labour problem, published in the Fortnightly Review 
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of October 1889, Mr. Schloss describes the system established by 
Messrs. Thomas Bushill & Sons, printers and manufacturing stationers 
of Coventry, as deserving special notice. The plan adopted avoids 
the objection to divulging figures which it is advisable to keep 
private. Messrs. Bushill have stipulated that out of each year’s 
profits a certain sum called the reserve limit shall be first set apart 
for the benefit of the firm. The balance is divided between the firm 
and the workpeople. The amount of the reserve fund is made 
known to a chartered accountant, who thereupon certifies the sum 
due in respect of bonus to the workers. The result of this experiment 
has been equally satisfactory to the Messrs. Bushill and the people in 
their employ. A disposition to economise both as to time and use 
of material has been noticed, combined with a fertility of resource 
in overcoming difficulties and in providing cheaper methods of 
production. The value of profit sharing as a lubricant, it is said, can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

In this connection, it is a fact which merits attention that it is 
precisely from those employers who have most thoroughly developed 
the system that we have the most favourable judgment on its merits. 
Mr. Galpin, a director of the great publishing firm of Cassell & Co., 
is a strong advocate of profit sharing. His firm pays a dividend of 10 
per cent., and profit sharing has been in force since 1878, with dis- 
tinctly beneficial results both to the workpeople and their employers. 

In 1895 a special report on gain sharing and other systems of 
bonus on production was issued by the Board of Trade. In that 
report are described at length the elaborate methods of the Gain 
and Towns Manufacturing Company of Stamford, Connecticut ; the 
premium plan submitted to the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, by Mr. Halsey, manager of a Canadian company engaged 
in the manufacture of mining machinery ; the system adopted at the 
works of Willans & Robinson, engine and steam-launch builders on 
the Upper Thames, and the good-fellowship participations of the 
‘Thames Ironwork Company at Blackwall. It will not be necessary to 
describe these schemes in detail. In each case, in addition to fixed 
or minimum wages, a premium is paid depending in amount on the 
saving effected upon a specified standard of cost of production. 

In the application of the principle of profit sharing to practical 
conditions we have first to determine, to the satisfaction both of 
employer and employed, a standard of cost, and that standard must 
be maintained for a certain space of time. Such a standard can be 
most easily fixed, where we have to deal with staple articles uniform 
in character, and produced year after year by similar processes of 
manufacture. The difficulty increases in proportion to the variety 
of the articles with which we have to deal. In considering the items 
to be included, those only should be taken into view which have a 
direct bearing on the efficiency or the inefficiency of the labour 
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employed. Charges for rent, interest and depreciation may obviously be 
excluded. So, too, questions must arise as to whether the whole or part 
only of the difference between the actual wages cost and the standard 
cost should be surrendered by the employer, observing that even 
where workers claim the whole or nearly the whole of the advantages 
derived from the higher efficiency of their labour, general and 
established charges are reduced by an increased output. Experience 
shows, as might have been expected, that the stimulus created by 
premiums for efficiency is the stronger in proportion to the prompti- 
tude with which the reward of labour follows upon the exertions put 
forth by the worker. We have further to distinguish between 
collective and individual payments. The larger the group amongst 
whom a bonus is{divided, the less is the inducement offered to the 
exercise of intelligence and diligence by the individual workman. It 
has been objected to the system of remuneration by bonus that it 
tends to the scamping of work, and involves excessive complexity of 
accounts. It is urged in reply that where the bonus system has been 
applied, in establishments engaged upon work involving the highest 
degree of accuracy and skill, the workmanship has not been found to 
deteriorate. Nor can the keeping of full accounts in such cases be 
carried too far. 

Premium payments do not find favour with Trades Unions. 
Being invited to express their views on the scheme proposed at the 
Thames Ironworks, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers declared 
their unshaken belief in the inherent badness of any system of in- 
dustrial remuneration other{than the time-wage system. That method 
had been productive of the best results morally, physically, and in- 
dustrially. Payment by results, under whatever high-sounding name 
put forward, was only in effect piecework in another form. They 
held it, therefore, their bounden duty to resist all systems of payment 
by results so long as industry was conducted in its present form, 
whereby one class could exploit the industrial product of another by 
appealing to the worst and- most sordid side of the workman’s nature. 

Let us now sum up the results of our inquiry. We have seen 
how vast are the operations of the associations for the distribution of 
commodities in some of the busiest and most populous countries of 
the United Kingdom. Their success may be accepted as evidence 
that the agencies which formerly existed left much to be desired. 
Goods were inferior and prices excessive. In the United Kingdom, 
however, co-operative distribution as an agency for the benefit of the 
masses of the people does not appear capable of further expansion. 
The later developments have been chiefly among the middle classes. 
When we turn from consumption to production little has thus far 
been done. Where close attention to detail, keen watching of every 
turn in the market, the perfecting of mechanical contrivances, brilliant 
intuitions and prompt decisions are required, no deliberative body, 
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no committee chosen by the popular vote, will compete in efficiency 
with personal management. Nor does co-operation relieve industry 
of its independence of capital. If provided by the workers severe 
economy must be practised, and life must be harder than now. It 
will be necessary to scorn delights and live laborious days. Is it 
well to get rid of capitalists and captains of industry at such a sacri- 
fice? If, again, capital be borrowed, the rate of interest charged by 
the money-lender will certainly exceed that obtained by the employer 
in the form of profits. We may confidently claim that no other 
nationality rivals the Anglo-Saxon in the capacity for self-government 
and the quality of self-help. The principles of co-operation, though - 
persistently recommended fcr more than a hundred years by per- 
suasive advocates, have gained few adherents. The experiences of 
other nations enforce the same lesson. In Switzerland, the nursery 
of accomplished artisans, whose citizens are trained in self-govern- 
ment more perfectly than those of any other country in the world, 
we find only thirteen small co-operative societies of production. In 
Germany, Prince Bismarck and Von Ketteler, the Bishop of Mayence, 
were eager for a reconstruction of the methods of productive industry. 
By theirinfluence the co-operative principle on the lines recommended 
by Lassalle was extensively tried, but with the result that the capital 
invested melted rapidly away. 

Turning to profit sharing it may be claimed that it establishes a 
more perfect identity of interests between employers and workmen 
than payment by the piece, irrespective of what employers may 
gain. A good year for the employer means a good year for the men. 
If profits exceed a certain amount, the men know that a portion of 
the excess will belong to themselves. They have a strong motive to 
make them as large as possible. Profit sharing was much discussed 
in connection with the strike among the gas-stokers of London. 
The observations which follow give the substance of an able 
article published in Engineering on the 3rd of January 1890. In 
any co-partnership it is essential that the scheme shall be honest and 
fair to all concerned and that the mutual principle shall apply to 
all. Proceeds should be equitably distributed in proportion to risks 
and services. In a profit-sharing concern each party concerned 
surrenders something for the common good. To obtain greater 
security for his money the capitalist is willing to forego a proportion 
of his profits. The workman wants security of employment, and in 
order to obtain it he puts into his work a higher degree of personal 
interest. He undertakes extra labour and extra responsibility, he 
uses more skill and more care, he keeps always before him a high 
standard of efficiency. The man working on his own account is 
more alert and enterprising than the mere productive machine. He 
does not deliberately waste time. He does not require constant 
supervision. He is thrifty and thoughtful in the use of materials, 
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and in handling machinery and appliances. If the fusion of 
interests as between Capital and Labour is not so perfect under the 
profit-sharing as under the co-operative plan, the system seems 
capable of a wider expansion. While it does not abolish the capitalist 
or the wage-earner, profit sharing brings both together on terms 
more generally advantageous than under the wage system. It is 
adapted to the circumstances of those workers, necessarily the great 
majority, who have not sufficient capital to start on their own account. 
The principle of profit sharing has been strongly recommended by 
political economists. Mr. Fawcett, in his essay on Pauperism, ‘wrote 
as follows :—‘ It is vain to expect any marked improvement in the 
general economic condition of the country so long as the production 
of wealth involves a keen conflict of pecuniary interests.’ The more 
he thought of the plan of profit'sharing the greater was the impor- 
tance which he attributed to the extension of the principle. 

The objections to profit sharing are similar to those which were 
urged before the Royal Commission on Labour in reference to piece- 
work. On purely economic grounds piece-work is justifiable; it 
secures a fixed ratio between the wages and the work. In practice it 
is contended that it operates injuriously, and, like overtime, is un- 
favourable to the steady and regular employment so essential to the 
general well-being of the workers. This aspect of the question was 
discussed at length in the report of the Commission. Trades-Union- 
ists, they say, are inclined to distrust a system which seems to enlist 
the interest of the workmen in maintaining the rate of profits rather 
than the rate of wage, and which tends, to quote the evidence of Mr. 
Tom Mann, ‘to lift the man out of the ranks of the army of labour.’ 
Looking to profit sharing from the employers’ point of view, consider- 
able weight attaches to the objection put forward by Sir Robert 
Giffen, of the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. As he 
pointed out to the Royal Commission, employers whose profits were 
small could only work the system by raising their earners’ wages up 
to the level of the earnings of men employed by firms which had 
large profits to share. Such profits are rarely earned, and hence it 
is that the number of profit-sharing firms in the United Kingdom at 
the date of Sir Robert Giffen’s evidence did not exceed seventy-nine, 
with some 16,000 employees. 

In concluding this rapid survey of co-operation and profit-sharing 
industries, the admission must be made, though not without regret, 
that thus far the lessons of experience do not encourage the belief 
that thought and labour would be profitably employed in the en- 
deavour to establish methods of industrial production. It is indeed 
greatly to be desired that the workers in every industry should be 
able to judge for themselves as to the fairness with which the profits 
earned are apportioned, as between wages, remuneration for skilled 
management, and interest on capital. Co-operation, in so far as it 
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may be practicable, will supply this knowledge. The Royal Com- 
mission on Labour did not anticipate any large extension of the co- 
operative industries. In the existing commercial world industrial 
establishments cannot face keen competition without that skill in 
business, energy, and concentration of power which can only be 
looked for in individual employers, and the highly trained managers 
in the service of great companies. For these reasons it must be 
assumed that industrial operations will continue to be conducted 
mainly by the combined efforts of employers working for profits and 
workers rewarded by wages. Co-operative industries will be few, but 
their influence will, as the Commissioners observe, spread far beyond 
their own members. They will be the means of spreading widely 
among the industrial classes a sound knowledge of the principles and 
the conditions which govern the remuneration of work. 

While profit sharing and co-operation will achieve something in 
the solution of labour difficulties, we may anticipate far greater 
results through the agency, wisely directed, of Trades Unions. The 
present generation has witnessed a notable change in the popular 
view of Trades Unions. They are no longer dreaded or denounced 
as a danger to society. The Royal Commission on Labour, in the 
concluding observations of their report, describe the creation of con- 
siderable bodies of workmen, more or less separate in their lives and 
pursuits from those under whom they work, as a necessary result of 
the growth or development of large industrial establishments during 
the present century. It was in industries where the separation of 
classes was most marked that they observed the fullest developments 
of that organisation of the respective parties which is the most 
remarkable and important feature of the present industrial situation. 
Powerful Trades Unions and powerful associations of employers had 
been the means of bringing together in conference the representatives 
of both classes, thus enabling each to appreciate the position of the 
other, and to understand the conditions subject to which their joint 
undertakings must be conducted. The Commissioners saw reason 
to believe that in this way the course of events was tending towards 
a more settled period, and a clearer perception of the principles 
which must regulate the division of the proceeds of each industry, 
consistently with its permanency and prosperity, between those who 
labour and those who supply managing capital and ability. 

Reviewing the publications of Mr. George Howell on Trades 
Unions, in his recent volumes on Democracy and Liberty, Mr. Lecky 
observes that it is clearly shown how entirely subordinate is the part 
which strikes have held in the policy of the most important Trades 
Unions, how admirable and conscientious their administration has 
usually been, what a vast sum of self-help and providence exists 
among the better class of the English labourers, and what incalcu- 
lable benefits these Trades Unions have conferred upon their members, 
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The aggregate amount devoted by the fourteen largest societies to 
what might be called the constant and permanent requirements of 
workmen—namely, pecuniary assistance in cases of need over which 
they have little control—reached the grand sum of 7,331,952/., while 
the total ascertained amount expended solely on strikes was only 
462,818/. 

It is not possible in the present paper to deal exhaustively with 
the subject of Trades Unions. Let us limit our view, therefore, to the 
essential services they are capable of rendering both in the collection 
and diffusion of information on the state and prospects of trade, on 
wages, and the standard of living at home and in the countries with 
which we compete. As a necessary preliminary to successful negotia- 
tion, workers must know their case, and they can only know it by 
the aid of their Trades Unions. They cannot individually keep in 
touch with all the seats of industry. To spread an accurate know- 
ledge of trade conditions is a work of national and international co- 
operation in the best sense. 

We may apply these observations toa case which for many weary 
weeks engaged the attention of the whole civilised world. I refer to 
the prolonged struggle in the engineering trade. The struggle was 
indeed most arduous for the workers. It imposed very heavy sacri- 
fices on their employers, while the serious falling off in the exports of 
machinery from the United Kingdom showed clearly how serious was 
the loss to the community at large. Let us ask ourselves whether 
either of the contending parties would have engaged in a struggle so 
disastrous if all the facts had been fully ascertained in advance. 
Did employers and employed carefully compare the net wages earned, 
the efficiency of labour in the United Kingdom and in the commercial 
countries with which we compete, the cost of living, the prices obtain- 
able for salaries and interest, and profits at home and abroad? If 
such an inquiry had been made, in the light of ample information, 
both sides might have been more ready for the compromises and 
concessions which, it is most earnestly to be hoped, will result from 
the conference now (14th of December, 1897) being held. 

It was repeatedly stated that the employers in the recent regret- 
tablestruggle were contending even more against the growing tendency 
to interfere with the details of business than the reduction of hours. 
While concentration of command is necessary for successful manage- 
ment, the claim that wages and conditions of labour should be settled 
with the men individually and not through the Unions is not supported 
by the report of the Labour Commission. In the paragraph giving 
their general view of the methods of adjustment of wages, they say 
‘in the vast majority of cases workmen are paid by way of fixed 
wage-rates, varied from time to time in well-organised trades, the 
result of negotiations between the bodies of employers and workmen. 
The strong trade organisations, composed chiefly of males, skilled 
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workers, accustomed to act together in masses, have made the old 
method of settling individual wages by the higgling of the market 
impossible, and have for the most part already caused the substitution 
of wages boards, or other more or less formal institutions, by which 
they secure a consultative voice in the division of receipts between 
Capital and Labour. A standard wage is thus established.’ Again, 
in the paragraph of the report in which their leading characteristics 
are described, it is said that ‘a strong trade society having a central 
executive council, thoroughly representative of the members, and 
implicitly trusted by them, possesses a machinery which will enable 
it to negotiate with employers with the least possible friction, either 
from time to time as occasion may require or by way of a permanent 
joint board, for the purpose of settling hour and wage rate questions 
and other points of dispute, and to give undertakings, and to enter 
into agreements upon which employers can rely.’ 

The passages quoted can scarcely be regarded as approving the 
conditions on which the employers in the negotiations now pending 
insist. And who were the Commissioners who signed the majority 
report which we have been quoting? They were not agitators. 
They were men with a great stake in the industry of the United 
Kingdom. Their Chairman was the Duke of Devonshire. His 
colleagues included, among public men, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and Mr. Marshall, Professor of Political Economy 
at Cambridge. Trade and industry were ably and influentially 
represented by Mr. David Dale, the late Sir Edward Harland, Mr. 
Ismay, of the famous White Star Line of Liverpool, Mr. Hewlett and 
Mr. Livesey. The Trades-unionists were represented by Thomas Burt. 

To the views of the Royal Commission I may briefly add a recent 
personal experience. Up to the date of my departure from England 
for Victoria I was a director of the great ship-building company at 
Barrow. Our pay sheet amounted not rarely to the large sum of 
1,000/. a day. The tonnage we had on hand for the Government 
alone was sometimes in excess.of the total at any single dockyard. 
In conducting operations on so vast a scale it was found a convenient 
practice in all serious cases of dispute to call in the representatives 
of the Unions involved. It was a distinct advantage that they came 
from a distance and were thus free from local prejudices. Our 
managing director never failed to come to terms, and I may say that 
during all the years in which I was connected with Barrow, we had no 
serious difficulty in our relations with the large bodies of workmen, 
nor was there in any single case any important difference between 
the estimated and the actual cost of labour in the building of ships 
of the largest dimensions and most complicated design. Our 
greatest difficulty was caused not by the cost of labour, but the 
severe competition of rival shipbuilders. Thus estimates were cut 
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down and no reasonable margin remained for contingencies or profits. 
It is certain that the margin would have remained just as narrow 
if the cost of labour had been reduced all round by 50 per cent. 
Though the struggle was protracted, no opening presented itself for 
intervention in the Engineers’ dispute. The public, however, were 
grave sufferers by the cessation of one of the most important in- 
dustries in the United Kingdom. 

In an article published in the Economist of the 9th of October 
last it is pointed out that the strike of the Engineers was not to 
be regarded as a proof that Socialism in the German sense had 
any appreciable hold on the mass of English skilled workmen. It 
might have been the object of the men to squeeze the capitalist on 
what was held to be arising market. They might have overestimated 
the profits of their employers. They might have been working for a 
joint control with the capitalist. They had given no indication that 
they were working for socialist or collectivist objects. 

In an earlier part*of the present paper the claims of good em- 
ployers on those whom they employ and on the community at large 
have been strongly insisted on. In closing it may not be unfitting 
to return once more to that special aspect of the question before us 
which has been under discussion. Employers are in full possession 
of all the facts. Their books are always open to their careful study. 
The workers in great industries are in a position of serious disadvan- 
tage from imperfect knowledge of costs, prices and profits, and yet it 
is upon a comparison of these essential elements that a just decision 
can alone be formed as to when it is prudent to accept existing 
conditions, and when a claim can be fairly pressed for shortened 
hours, higher wages, or improved conditions. The worker is com- 
pelled to accept statements without the means of verification. He 
sees his employer in better conditions of life than his own. He 
knows nothing of the painful and arduous struggle by which commerce 
and industry are built up. He knows nothing of the many who 
fail where one is successful. He does not see that every accumula- 
tion of capital means more and better-paid employment for his own 
class. He does not fully realise that if there were no profits there 
would be no wages. In the absence of any: independent tribunal to 
which they can appeal, and with no information to guide them, 
coming from an impartial and trusted authority, neither the workers 
nor the public are in a position to decide as to the justice and the 
fairness of the demands which are from time to time put forward on 
behalf of labour. To use the forcible language of Mr. Mallock : 
‘Some demands are really made by misery, and can only be ignored 
by cruelty. There are other demands which could only be made by 
madmen and listened to by fools. When the conditions would 
admit of an advance in the reward of labour, and when they require 
that the cost should be reduced, neither the workers nor the general 
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public are able to decide. Neither legislation nor the most powerful 
combination of workers can compel employers to carry on their 
business when it has ceased to be profitable. 

It has been shown that co-operative industries would be of special 
advantage in fixing a gauge or standard of wages for the whole body 
of workmen. In view, however, of the slow and limited development 
of co-operative industry, there is no reason to anticipate any extensive 
transfer of difficult forms of enterprise from personal to co-operative 
management. We must look for other means of spreading light and 
knowledge. To open confidential books to public inspection being 
impracticable, it is the more incumbent on employers to go as far as 
they possibly can in friendly reasoning and full explanation of their 
position and their difficulties to their workmen. Courts of conciliation 
for mutual explanation and consultation should be set up in every 
industry. Now for more than a generation the schoolmaster has 
been abroad. The spread of education has created in every class a 
more democratic spirit. Organisation has given the workers more 
confidence in their own strength. Education has created a stronger 
desire to know reasons and to judge independently of the fitness of 
things. Every consideration points to the desirability of frequent 
and friendly conferences between employers and employed. They 
are in harmony with the liberal sentiment and tendency of the present 
age. Wherever they have been formed, good relations have grown 
up between employers and employed. They have never yet been 
found to fail, and we may confidently rely on their efficacy in the 
future as a safeguard and protection from the miseries of industrial 
war, 

BRASSEY. 
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ON STYLE IN ENGLISH PROSE’ 


Fili mi dilectissime (if, sir, I may borrow the words of the late 
Lord Derby when, as Chancellor of the University, he conferred the 
degree of D.C.L. on Lord Stanley, his son)—I fear that I am about 
to do an unwise thing. When, in an hour of paternal weakness, I 
accepted your invitation to address the Bodley Society on Style, it 
escaped me that it was a subject to which I had hardly given a 
thought, one with which undergraduates have but small concern. 
And now I find myself talking on a matter whereof I know nothing, 
and could do you little good if I did, in presence of an illustrious 
historian, to say nothing of your own Head, who was an acknow- 
ledged master of English, when my own literary style aspired to 
nothing more elegant than the dry forms of pleadings and deeds. 

Everyone knows how futile for any actual result are those 
elaborate disquisitions on Style which some of the most consummate 
masters have amused themselves in compiling, but which serve at 
best to show how quite hackneyed truisms can be graced by an almost 
miraculous neatness of phrase. It is in vain to enjoin on us 
‘ propriety,’ ‘justness of expression,’ ‘suitability of our language to 
the subject we treat,’ and all the commonplaces which the schools 
of Addison and of Johnson in the last century promulgated as canons 
of good style. ‘Proper words in proper places,’ says Swift, ‘make 
the true definition of a style.’ ‘ Each phrase in its right place,’ says 
Voltaire. Well! Swift and Voltaire knew how to do this with 
supreme skill; but it does not help us, if they cannot teach their 
art. How are we to know what is the proper word? How are we 
to find the right place? And even a greater than Swift or Voltaire 
isnot much more practical as a teacher. ‘Suit the action to the 
word, and the word to the action,’ says Hamlet. ‘Be not too tame 
neither. Let your own discretion be your tutor.’ Can you trust your 
own discretion ? Have undergraduates this discretion? And how 
could I, in presence of your College authority, suggest that you 
should have no tutor but your own discretion ? 


* An (unreported) address to the Bodley Literary Society, Oxford, President, 
C. René Harrison. 
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All this is as if a music master were to say to a pupil, Sing 
always in tune and with the right intonation, and whatever you do, 
produce your voice in the proper way! Or, to make myself more 
intelligible to you here, it is as if W. G. Grace were to tell you, 
Play a ‘ yorker’ in the wight way, and place the ball in the proper 
spot with reference to the field! We know that neither the art of 
acting, nor of singing, nor of cricket can be taught by general 
commonplaces of this sort. And good prose is so far like cricket 
that the W. G.’s of literature, after ten or twenty ‘centuries,’ can 
tell you nothing more than this—to place your words in the right 
spot, and to choose the proper word, according to the ‘ field’ that you 
have before you. 

The most famous essay on Style, I suppose, is that by one of the 
greatest wizards who ever used language—I mean the Ars Poetica of 
Horace, almost every line of which has become a household word in 
the educated world. But what avail his inimitable epigrams in 
practice ? Who is helped by being told not to draw a man’s head on 
a horse’s neck, or a beautiful woman with the tail end of a fish? 
‘Do not let brevity become obscurity ; do not let your mountain in 
labour bring forth a mouse ; turn over your Greek models night and 
day ; your compositions must be not only correct, but must give 
delight, touch the heart,’ and so forth, and so forth. All these im- 
perishable maxims—as clean cut as a sardonyx gem—these ‘chest- 
nuts,’ as you call them, in the slang of the day—serve as hard nuts 
for a translator to crack, and as handy mottoes at the head of an essay ; 
but they are barren of any solid food as the shell of a cocoa-nut. 

Then Voltaire, perhaps the greatest master of prose in any modern 
language, wrote an essay on Style, in the same vein of epigrammatic 
platitude. No declamation, says he, in a work on physics. No 
jesting in a treatise on mathematics. Well! but did Douglas Jerrold 
himself ever try to compose a Comic Trigonometry ; and could another 
Charles Lamb find any fun in Spencer’s First Principles? A fine 
style, says Voltaire, makes anything delightful ; but it is exceedingly 
difficult to acquire, and very rarely found. And all he has to say is, 
‘ Avoid grandiloquence, confusion, vulgarity, cheap wit, and colloquial 
slang in a tragedy.’ He might as well say, Take care to be as strong 
as Sandow, and as active as Prince Ranjitsinhji, and whatever you 
do, take care not to grow a nose like Cyrano de Bergerac in the new 
play! 

An ingenious professor of literature has lately ventured to commit 
himself to an entire treatise on Style, wherein he has propounded 
everything that can usefully be said about this art, in a style which 
illustrates everything that you should avoid. Atthe end of his book 
he declares that style cannot be taught. This is true enough: but 
if this had been the first, instead of the last, sentence of his piece, 
the book would not have been written at all. I remember that, when 
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I stood for the Hertford Scholarship, we had to write a Latin epigram 
on the thesis :— 


Omnia liberius nullo poscente— 
—fatemur, (I replied—) 
Carmina cur poscas, carmine si sit opus ? 


And soI say now. Style cannot be taught. And this perhaps puts 
out of court the Professor’s essay, and no doubt my own also. Nothing 
practical can be said about style. And no good can come to a young 
student by being anxious about Style. None of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature—no! nor one gem to his English 
prose, unless nature has endowed him with that rare gift—a subtle ear 
for the melody of words, a fastidious instinct for the connotations of 
a phrase. 

You will, of course, understand that I am speaking of Style in that 
higher sense as it was used by Horace, Swift, Voltaire, and great 
writers, that is, Style as an element of permanent literature. It is 
no doubt very easy by practice and good advice to gain a moderate 
facility in writing current language, and even to get thetrick of turning 
out lively articles and smart reviews. ‘”’Tis as easy as lying ; govern 
these ventages with your finger and thumb, give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music ’—quite up to the 
pitch of the journals and the magazines of our day, of which we are 
all proud. But this is a poor trade: and it would be a pity to waste 
your precious years of young study by learning to play on the literary 
‘recorders.’ You may be taught to fret them. You will not learn 
to make them speak ! 

There are a few negative precepts, quite familiar common form, 
easy to remember, and not difficult to observe. These are all that 
any manual can lay down. The trouble comes in when we seek to 
apply them. What is it that is artificial, incongruous, obscure ? 
How are we to be simple? Whence comes the music of language ? 
What is the magic that can charm into life the apt and inevitable 
word that lies hidden somewhere at hand—-so near and yet so far— 
so willing and yet so coy—did we only know the talisman which can 
awaken it? This is what no teaching can give us—what skilful 
tuition and assiduous practice can but improve in part—and even 
that only for the chosen few. 

About Style, in the higher sense of the term, I think the young 
student should trouble himself as little as possible. When he does, 
it too often becomes the art of clothing thin ideas in well-made gar- 
ments. To gain skill in expression before he has got thoughts or 
knowledge to express, is somewhat premature: and to waste in the 
studyiof form those irrevocable years which should be absorbed in 
the study of things, is mere decadence and fraud. The young student 
—ex hypothesi—has to learn, not to teach. His duty is to digest 
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knowledge, not to popularise it and carry it abroad. It is a grave 
mental defect to parade an external polish far more mature than the 
essential matter within. Where the learner is called on to express 
his thoughts in formal compositions—and the less he does this the 
better—it is enough that he put his ideas or his knowledge (if he 
has any) in clear and natural terms. But the less he labours the 
flow of his periods the more truly is he the honest learner, the less is 
his risk of being the smug purveyor of the crudities with which he 
has been crammed, the farther is he from becoming one of those 
voluble charlatans whom the idle study of language so often breeds. 

I look with sorrow on the habit which has grown up in the 
University since my day (in the far-off fifties)—the habit of making 
a considerable part of the education of the place to turn on the art of 
serving up gobbets of prepared information in essays more or less 
smooth and correct—more or less successful imitations of the viands 
that are cooked for us daily in the press. I have heard that a student 
has been known to write as many as seven essays in a week, a task 
which would exhaust the fertility of a Swift. The bare art of writing 
readable paragraphs in passable English is easy enough to master ; 
one that steady practice and good coaching can teach the average 
man. But it is a poor art, which readily lends itself to harm. It 
leads the shallow ones to suppose themselves to be deep, the raw 
ones to fancy they are cultured, and it burdens the world with a 
deluge of facile commonplace. It is the business of a university to 
train the mind to think and to impart solid knowledge, not to turn 
out nimble penmen who may earn a living as the clerks and sales- 
men of literature. 

Almost all that can be laid down as law about Style is contained 
in a sentence of Madame de Sévigné in her twentieth letter to her 
daughter. ‘Ne quittez jamais le naturel,’ she says; ‘votre tour s’y 
est formé, et cela compose un style parfait.’ I suppose I must trans- 
late this; for Madame de Sévigné is no subject for modern Research, 
and our Alma Mater is concerned only with dead languages and 
remote epochs. ‘Never forsake what is natural,’ she writes; ‘ you 
have moulded yourself in that vein, and this produces a perfect style.’ 
There is nothing more tobe said. Be natural, be simple, be yourself; 
shun artifices, tricks, fashions. Gain the tone of ease, plainness, self- 
respect. To thine own self be true. Speak out frankly that which 
you have thought out in your own brain and have felt within your 
own soul. This, and this alone, creates a perfect style, as she says 
who wrote the most exquisite letters the world has known. 

And so Moliére, a consummate master of language and one of the 
soundest critics of any age, in that immortal scene of his Misanthrope, 
declares the euphuistic sonnets of the Court to be mere play of words, 
pure affectation, not worth a snatch from a peasant’s song. That is 
not the way in which Nature speaks, cries Alceste—J'aime mieux 
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ma mie—that is how the heart gives utterance, without colifichets, 
with no quips and cranks of speech, very dear to fancy, and of very 
liberal conceit. And Sainte-Beuve cites an admirable saying: ‘ All 
peasants have style.’ They speak as Nature prompts. They have 
never learned to play with words ; they have picked up no tricks, 
mannerisms, and affectation like Osric and Oronte in the plays. They 
were not trained to write essays, and never got veterans to discourse 
to them on Style. Yet, as Sainte-Beuve says, they have style, because 
they have human nature, and they have never tried to get outside the 
natural, the simple, the homely. It is the secret of Wordsworth, as 
it was of Goldsmith, as it was of Homer. 

Those masters of style of whom I have spoken were almost 
all French—Moliére, Madame de Sévigné, Voltaire, Sainte-Beuve. 
Style, in truth, is a French art; there is hardly any other style in 
prose. I doubt if any English prose, when judged by the canons of 
perfect style, can be matched with the highest triumphs of French 
prose. The note of the purest French is a serene harmony of tone, 
an infallible nicety of keeping ; a brightness and point never spas- 
modic, never careless, never ruffled, like the unvarying manner of a 
gentleman who is a thorough man of the world. Even our best 
English will sometimes grow inipetuous, impatient, or slack, as if it 
were too much trouble to maintain an imperturbable air of quite in- 
violable good-breeding. In real life no people on earth, or perhaps 
we ought to say in Europe, in this surpass the English gentleman. 
In prose literature it is a French gift, and seems given as yet to the 
French alone. Italians, Spaniards, and Russians have an uncertain, 
casual, and fitful style, and Germans since Heine have no style at all. 

Whilst we have hundreds of men and women to-day who write 
good English, and one or two who have a style of their own, our 
French critics will hardly admit that we show any example of the 
purest style when judged by their own standard of perfection. They 
require a combination of simplicity, ease, charm, precision, and 
serenity of tone, together with the memorable phrase and inimitable 
felicity which stamp the individual writer, and yet are obvious and 
delightful to every reader. Renan had this; Pierre Loti has it; 
Anatole France has it. But it is seldom that we read a piece of 
current English and feel it to be exquisite in form apart from its 
substance, refreshing as a work of art, and yet: hall-marked from the 
mint of the one particular author. We have hall-marks enough, it is 
true, only too noisily conspicuous on the plate; but are they refresh- 
ing and inspiring ? are they works of art? Howisit that our poetry, 
even our minor poetry of the day, has its own felicitous harmony of 
tone, whilst our prose is notoriously wanting in that mellow refine- 
ment of form which the French call style ? 

If I hazard a few words about some famous masters of language, 
I must warn you that judgments of this kind amount to little more 
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than the likes and dislikes of the critic himself. There are no settled 
canons, and no accepted arbiter of the elegances of prose. It is 
more or less a matter of personal taste, even more than it is in verse. 
I never doubt that the greatest master of prose in recorded history 
is Plato. He alone (like Homer in poetry) is perfect. He has every 
mood, and all are faultless. He is easy, lucid, graceful, witty, 
pathetic, imaginative by turns; but in all kinds he is natural and 
inimitably sweet. He is never obscure, never abrupt, never tedious, 
never affected. He shows us as it were his own Athene, wisdom 
incarnate in immortal radiance of form. 

Plato alone is faultless. I will not allow any Roman to be 
perfect. Cicero even in his letters is wordy, rhetorical, academic. 
Livy is too consciously painting in words, too sonorous and 
diffuse for perfection; as Tacitus carries conciseness into obscurity 
and epigram into paradox. Of Latin prose, for my own part, I value 
most the soldierly simplicity of Caesar, though we can hardly tell if 
he could be witty, graceful, pathetic, and fantastic as we see these 
gifts in Plato. 

One of the most suggestive points in the history of prose is 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, where a style of strange fascination suddenly 
starts into life with hardly any earlier models, nay, two or three 
centuries earlier than organic prose in any of the tongues of Europe. 


For many generations the exquisite ease and melody of Boccaccio’s 
language found no rival in any modern nation, nor had it any rival 
in Italy, and we have no evidence that anything in Italy had prepared 
the way for it. It is far from a perfect style, for it is often too fluid, 
loose, and voluminous for mature prose; but as a first effort towards 
an orderly array of lucid narrative it is an amazing triumph of the 
Italian genius for art. 


Prose, as you all know, is always and everywhere a plant of much 
later growth than poetry. Plato came four or five centuries after 
Homer ; Tacitus came two centuries later than Lucretius ; Machiavelli 
came two centuries after Dante; Voltaire a century after Corneille ; 
Addison a century after Shakespeare. And while the prose of 
Boccaccio, with all its native charm, can hardly be called an organic, 
mature, and mellow style; in poetry, for nearly a century before 
Boccaccio, Dante and the minor lyrists of Italy had reached absolute 
perfection of rhythmical form. 

Although fairly good prose is much more common than fairly 
good verse, yet I hold that truly fine prose is more rare than truly 
fine poetry. I trust that it will be counted neither a whim nora 
paradox if I give it as a reason that mastery in prose is an art more 
difficult than mastery in verse. The very freedom of prose, its want 
of conventions, of settled prosody, of musical inspiration, give wider 
scope for failure and afford no beaten paths. Poetry glides swiftly 
down the stream of a flowing and familiar river, where the banks are 
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always the helmsman’s guide. Prose puts forth its lonely skiff upon 
a boundless sea, where a multitude of strange and different crafts are 
cutting about in contrary directions. At any rate, the higher triumphs 

of prose come later and come to fewer than do the great triumphs of 
verse. 

When I lately had to study a body of despatches and State papers 
of the latter half of the sixteenth century, written in six modern 
languages of Europe, I observed that the Italian alone in that age was 
a formed and literary language, at the command of all educated men 
and women, possessed of organic canons and a perfectly mature type. 
The French, German, Dutch, English, and Spanish of that age, as used 
for practical ends, were still in the state of a language held in solution 
before it assumes a crystallised form. Even the men who wrote correct 
Latin could not write their own language with any real command. 
At the death of Tennyson, we may remember, it was said that no less 
than sixty poets were thought worthy of the wreath of bay. Were 
there six writers of prose whom even a log-rolling confederate would 
venture to hail as a possible claimant of the crown? Assiduous 
practice in composing neat essays has turned out of late ten thousand 
men and women who can put together very pleasant prose. It has 
not turned out one living master in prose as Tennyson was master in 
verse. 

I have spoken of Voltaire as perhaps the greatest master of prose 
in any modern language, but this does not mean that he is perfect, 
and without qualification or want. His limpid clearness, ease, sparkle, 
and inexhaustible self-possession have no rival in modern tongues, 
and are almost those of Plato himself. But he isno Plato; he never 
rises into the pathos, imagination, upper air of the empyrean, to which 
the mighty Athenian can soar at will. Voltaire is never tedious, 
wordy, rhetorical, or obscure; and this can be said of hardly any 
other modern but Heine and Swift. My edition of Voltaire is in sixty 
volumes, of which some forty are prose; and in all those twenty 
thousand pages of prose not one is dull or laboured. We could not say 
this of the verse. But I take Candide or Zadig to be the high-water 
mark of easy French prose, wanting no doubt in the finer elements 
of pathos, dignity, and power. And for this reason many have pre- 
ferred the prose of Rousseau, of George Sand, of Renan, though all of 
these are apt at times to degenerate into garrulity and gush. There 
was no French prose, says Voltaire, before Pascal ; and there has been 
none of the highest flight since Renan. In the rest of Europe perfect 
prose has long been as rare as the egg of the great auk. 

In spite of the splendour of Bacon and of Milton, of Jeremy Taylor 
and of Hooker, and whatever be the virility of Bunyan and Dryden, 
I cannot hold that the age of mature English prose had been reached 
until we come to Defoe, Swift, Addison, Berkeley and Goldsmith. 

These are the highest types we have attained. Many good judges 
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hold Swift to be our Voltaire, without defect or equal. I should 
certainly advise the ambitious essayist to study Swift for instruction, 
by reason of the unfailing clearness, simplicity, and directness of his 
style. But when we come to weigh him by the highest standard of 
all, we find Swift too uniformly pedestrian, too dry; wanting in 
variety, in charm, in melody, in thunder, and in flash. The grandest 
prose must be like the vault of Heaven itself, passing from the fresh- 
ness of dawn to the warmth of a serene noon, and anon breaking forth 
into a crashing storm. Swift sees the sun in one uniform radiance of 
cool light, but it never fills the air with warmth, nor does it ever light 
the welkin with fire. 

Addison, with all his mastery of tone, seems afraid to give his 
spirit rein. Jl s’écoute quand il parle: and this, by the way, is the 
favourite sin of our best moderns. We see him pause at the end of 
each felicitous sentence to ask himself if he has satisfied all the 
canons as to propriety of diction. Even in the Spectator we 
never altogether forget the author of Cato. Now we perceive no 
canons of good taste, no tragic buskin, no laborious modulations in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, which in its own vein is the most perfect 
type of eighteenth century prose.. Dear old Goldie! There is ease, 
pellucid simplicity, wit, pathos. I doubt if English prose has ever 
gone further, or will go further or higher. 

After all I have said I need not labour the grounds on which I 
feel Johnson, Burke, Gibbon, Macaulay, and Carlyle to be far from 
perfect as writers and positively fatal if taken as models. Old 
Samuel’s Ciceronian pomp has actually dimmed our respect for his 
good sense and innate robustness of soul. Burke was too great an 
orator to be a consummate writer, as he was too profound a writer to 
be a perfect orator. Gibbon’s imperial eagles pass on in one un- 
ending triumph, with the resounding blare of brazen trumpets, till 
we weary of the serried legions and grow dizzy with the show. And 
as to Macaulay and Carlyle, they carry emphasis to the point of 
exhaustion ; for the peer bangs down his fist to clinch every sentence, 
and ‘ Sartor’ never ceases his uncouth gesticulations and grimace. 

In our own century Charles Lamb and Thackeray, I think, come 
nearest to Voltaire and Madame de Sévigné in purity of diction, in 
clearness, ease, grace, and wit. But a living writer—now long 
silent and awaiting his summons to the eternal silence—had powers 
which, had he cared to train them before he set about to reform the 
world, would have made him the noblest master who ever used the 
tongue of Milton. Need I name the versatile genius who laboured here 
in Oxford so long and with such success? In the mass of his writings 
John Ruskin has struck the lyre of prose in every one of its infinite 
notes. He has been lucid, distinct, natural, fanciful, humorous, 
satiric, majestic, mystical, and prophetic by turns as the spirit moved 
within him. No Englishman—hardly Milton himself—has ever so 
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completely mastered the tonic resources of English prose, its majesty 
and wealth of rhythm, the flexibility, mystery, and infinitude of its 
mighty diapason. 

Alas! the pity of it. These incomparable descants are but 
moments and interludes, and are too often chanted forth in mere 
wantonness of emotion. Too often they lead us on to formless 
verbosity and a passionate rhetoric, such as blind even temperate 
critics to the fact, that it is possible to pick out of the books of John 
Ruskin whole pages which in harmony, power, and glow have no 
match in the whole range of our prose. 

And now I know I must not end without hazarding a few practical 
hints—what betting men and undergraduates call ‘ tips "—for general 
remarks upon literature have little interest for those whose mind 
runs on sports, and perhaps even less for those whose mind is absorbed 
in the Schools. But, as there are always some who dream of a life of 
‘letters,’ an occupation already too crowded and far from inviting at 
the best, they will expect me to tell them how I think they may 
acquire a command of Style. I know no reason why they should, 
and I know no way they could set about it. But, supposing one has 
something to say—something that it concerns the world to know— 
and this, for a young student, is a considerable claim, ‘a large order,’ 
I think he calls it in the current dialect, all I have to tell him is this. 
Think it out quite clearly in your own mind, and then put it down 
in the simplest words that offer, just as if you were telling it to a 
friend, but dropping the tags of the day with which your spoken 
discourse would naturally be garnished. Be familiar but by no means 
vulgar. At any rate, be easy, colloquial if you like, but shun those 
vocables which come to us across the Atlantic, or from Newmarket 
and Whitechapel, with which the gilded youth and journalists ‘ up- 
to-date ’ love to salt their language. Do not make us ‘sit up’ too 
much, or always ‘ take a back seat ;’ do not ask us to ‘ride for a fall,’ 
to ‘hurry up,’ or ‘ boom it all we know.’ Nothing is more irritating 
in print than the iteration of slang, and those stale phrases with 
which ‘the half-baked’ seek to convince us that they are ‘in the 
swim’ and ‘ going strong ’—if I may borrow the language of the day 
—that Volapiik of the smart and knowing world. It offends me 
like the reek of last night’s tobacco. 

It is a good rule for a young writer to avoid more than twenty or 
thirty words without a full stop, and not to put more than two 
commas in each sentence, so that its clauses should not exceed three. 
This, of course, only in practice. There is no positive law. A fine 
writer can easily place in a sentence one hundred words, and five or 
six minor clauses with their proper commas and colons. Ruskin was 
wont to toss off two or three hundred words and five-and-twenty 
commas without a pause. But, even in the hand of such a magician 
this ends in failure, and is really grotesque in effect, for no such 
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sentence can be spoken aloud. A beginner can seldom manage more 
than twenty-five words in one sentence with perfectease. Nearly all 
young writers, just as men did in the early ages of prose composition, 
drift into ragged, preposterous, inorganic sentences, without begin- 
ning, middle, or end, which they ought to break into two or three. 

And then they hunt up terms that are fit for science, poetry, or 
devotion. They affect ‘ evolution’ and ‘ factors,’ ‘the inter-action of 
forces,’ ‘the co-ordination of organs ;’ or else everything is ‘ weird,’ 
or ‘ opalescent,’ ‘ debonair ’ and ‘ enamelled,’ so that they will not call 
a spade a spade. I do not say, stick to Saxon words and avoid 
Latin words as a law of language, because English now consists of 
both : good and plain English prose needs both. We seldom get the 
highest poetry without a large use of Saxon, and we hardly reach 
precise and elaborate explanation without Latin terms. Try to turn 
precise and elaborate explanation into strict Saxon; and then try to 
turn ‘ Our Father which art in Heaven’ into pure Latin words. No! 
current English prose—not the language of poetry or of prayer— 
must be of both kinds, Saxon and Latin. But, wherever a Saxon 
word is enough, use it: because if it have all the fulness and the 
precision you need, it is the more simple, the more direct, the more 
homely. 

Never quote anything that is not apt and new. Those stale 
citations of well-worn lines give us a cold shudder, as does a pun ata 
dinner party. A familiar phrase from poetry or Scripture may pass 
when imbedded in your sentence. But to show it round as a nugget 
which you have just picked up is the innocent freshman’s snare. 
Never imitate any writer, however good. All imitation in literature 
is a mischief, as it is in art. A great and popular writer ruins his 
followers and mimics, as did Raffaelleand Michel Angelo ; and when 
he founds a school of style, he impoverishes literature more than he 
enriches it. Johnson, Macaulay, Carlyle, Dickens, Ruskin have been 
the cause of flooding us with cheap copies of their special manner. 
And even now Meredith, Stevenson, Swinburne, and Pater lead the 
weak to ape their airs and graces. All imitation in literature is an 
evil. I say to you, as Mat Arnold said to me (who surely needed no 
such warning), ‘ Flee Carlylese as the very devil!’ Yes! flee Carlylese, 
Ruskinese, Meredithese, and every other ese, past, present, and to 
come. A writer whose style invites imitation so far falls short of 
being a true master. He becomes the parent of caricature, and 
frequently he gives lessons in caricature himself. 

Though you must never imitate any writer you may study the 
best writers with care. And for study choose those who have 
founded no school, who have no special and imitable style. Read 
Pascal and Voltaire in French; Swift, Hume, and Goldsmith in 
English; and of the moderns, I think, Thackeray and Froude. 
Ruskin is often too rhapsodical for a student; Meredith too whim- 
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sical ; Stevenson too ‘ precious,’ as they love to call it ; George Eliot 
too laboriously enamelled and erudite. When you cannot quietly 
enjoy a picture for the curiosity aroused by its so-called ‘ brush- 
work,’ the painting may be a surprising sleight-of-hand, but is not a 
masterpiece. 

Read Voltaire, Defoe, Swift, Goldsmith, and you will come to 
understand how the highest charm of words is reached without your 
being able to trace any special element of charm. The moment you 
begin to pick out this or that felicity of phrase, this or that sound of 
music in the words, and directly it strikes you as eloquent, lyrical, 
pictorial—then the charm is snapped. The style may be fascinating, 
brilliant, impressive : but it is not perfect. 

Of melody in style I have said nothing; nor indeed can anything 
practical be said. It is a thing infinitely subtle, inexplicable, and 
rare. If your ear does not hear the false note, the tautophony or 
the cacophony in the written sentence, as you read it or frame it 
silently to yourself, and hear it thus inaudibly long before your eye 
can pick it forth out of the written words, nay, even when the eye 
fails to localise it by analysis at all—then you have no inborn sense 
of the melody of words, and be quite sure that you can never acquire 
it. One living Englishman has it in the highest form; for the 
melody of Ruskin’s prose may be matched with that of Milton and 
Shelley. I hardly know any other English prose which retains the 
ring of that ethereal music—echoes of which are more often heard in 
our poetry than in our prose. Nay, since it is beyond our reach, 
wholly incommunicable, defiant of analysis and rule, it may be more 
wise to say no more. 

Read Swift, Defoe, Goldsmith, if you care to know what is pure 
English. I need hardly tell you to read another and a greater Book. 
The Book which begot English prose still remains its supreme type. 
The English Bible is the true school of English Literature. It 
possesses every quality of our language in its highest form—except for 
scientific precision, practical affairs, and philosophic analysis. It would 
be ridiculous to write an essay on Metaphysics, a political article, or 
a novel in the language of the Bible. Indeed, it would be ridiculous 
to write anything at all in the language of the Bible. But if you 
care to know the best that our literature can give in simple noble 
prose—mark, learn, and inwardly digest the Holy Scriptures in 
the English tongue. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 





BREACH OF CHURCH LAW: 
ITS DANGER AND ITS REMEDY 


In this paper I desire to submit to thoughtful and earnest Church- 
men the question, whether the time has not come for some more 
serious consideration and treatment of the growing tendency to 
unauthorised variations in our Church Service. It has been forced 
upon us at the present time in an unpleasant and discreditable 
manner by recent events at St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Earl’s Court, and elsewhere. Against brawling and disorder 
in church, public opinion will, I trust, pronounce unhesitatingly ; we 
may reasonably hope that such riots as once disgraced St. George’s in 
the East are absolutely things of the past; we may well rejoice that 
in the minds of men generally there has grown up a more intelligent 
and liberal recognition of variety in ritual and ceremonial, which 
forbids all, except a few fanatics, to raise a ‘No Popery’ cry on the 
smallest occasion. But there are thousands of attached members of 
the Church of England who, while they not only condemn in the 
strongest terms all violent and disorderly proceedings, but have no 
sympathy whatever with the narrow and intolerant spirit which 
manifests itself in them, are yet seriously uneasy as to the obvious 
disposition in many of our Churches to set aside Church Law in 
public worship, even where it is-plain and unmistakable, and where 
the refusal to obey it may well have important significance. And 
the question arises—primarily, indeed, concerning those who are in 
authority, but in some degree coming home to all Churchmen— 
What are we to say of this, and what are we todo? Ido not wish 
to use strong language, or to exaggerate the gravity of the situation ; 
but it cannot, I think, be ignored or neglected. 

(1) That this impatience of strict regulation of law is quite in 
the fashion of the day—that it falls in with a general tendency 
in the public tone and feeling of our times—appears plain enough. 
That tendency can certainly be traced everywhere, alike in domestic, 
in political, and in social life. Like other such tendencies, it has a 
mixed origin, partly of evil, partly also of good. It is absolutely an 
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evil, so far as it is the offspring of pure self-will and self-conceit— 
unwilling to submit to any restraint or to accept any direction. 
But it has, I think, very often a far nobler parentage. Men have 
before them some true and living principles, and they find, or think 
they find, that law stands in the way of their full realisation. Or 
they feel the crudeness and imperfection of law, as an exponent of 
truth and duty, and the danger of its impairing the freedom, which 
has the vitality and elasticity of the spirit. Seeing clearly that law 
cannot do everything in the service of good, they rashly draw the 
inference that it can do nothing; and, under their idea of its com- 
parative uselessness, they naturally yield it but scant obedience. 
They protest with St. Paul against idolatry of law; but they forget 
the declaration of his maturest thought, that ‘ Law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully.’ 

But, however this may be, I do not think it can well be ques- 
tioned, that, since the practical failure of certain ritual law-suits, there 
has been visible in our churches a tendency—exceptional, but not un- 
frequent, and growing in frequency—to set aside the appointed order 
of our Church worship; and this, moreover, not where it depends on 
this or that interpretation of a disputed rubric, or on the decisions of 
this or that Court, but where it is so plainly written in the Prayer 
Book, in its text or its rubrics, that its meaning is beyond controversy. 
On this matter there will be, I think, little difference of opinion, 
although, perhaps, we may differ much as to the extent and the 
seriousness of this unauthorised variation. Nor can we fail to see 
that it is constantly defended on the ground that, if a parish priest 
and his congregation (who are not necessarily his parishioners) agree 
on a particular phase of worship and ritual, it is wrong in equity, if 
not in law, for other Churchmen to complain of this, or for the 
Bishop to interfere with it. The ‘aggrieved parishioner’ has passed 
into a proverb of scorn ; the canonical authority of the Bishop is, to 
say the least, very narrowly limited by those who have promised to 
obey it. Now this plea for indefinite liberty of variation appears 
clearly to involve the essential principle of Congregationalism—not 
even parochialism—in worship. Such Congregationalism is a system 
perfectly defensible in itself. Nay, it is one which has its advantages, 
if there be, underlying its variety, a general consenus as to funda- 
mental principles, although to my mind these advantages are very 
dearly bought. But certainly it is of the very essence of Noncon- 
formity properly so called, and so directly opposed to what has always 
been the leading principle of worship in the Church of England. 
There is a curious irony of circumstance in its being sometimes put for- 
ward from an extreme High-Church point of view, considering what 
were the original idea and practice of the great Church movement of 
this century. If it is to be adopted—if, that is, our whole traditions 
are to be revolutionised—this ought certainly to be done with our eyes 
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open, by some recognised action of authority, and by some overt 
relaxation or modification of Church law. 

Now this unauthorised variation is of two kinds. Sometimes it 
is made purely with a view to what is thought to be convenient, and 
likely to conduce to that brightness and freshness which are now 
almost idolised; and in this phase it is apt to grow into a love of 
variation for variation’s sake. Sometimes it undoubtedly involves 
principle, and so indicates a certain dissatisfaction with our Prayer 
Book as it stands—discernible plainly enough in itself, but especi- 
ally plain to those who have studied its history, and know, therefore, 
what its present form really means. The two kinds of variation 
naturally shade into each other; and the latter, which is the more 
serious variation, constantly defends itself by the existence of the 
former. 

The variation, moreover, has now come to manifest itself, not 
only in the introduction of unauthorised ceremonial, often of a strange 
and questionable kind, and in the setting aside of the plain directions 
of our rubrics, but—what is far more important—in alteration of the 
substance of our Services, by unauthorised addition or unauthorised 
omission. Ido not inquire whether these alterations are in them- 
selves good or bad—whether the insertions are in the abstract edify- 
ing and having the support of Catholic usage, or superstitious and 
grotesque—whether the omissions involve serious loss or are in them- 
selves a gain. I am only concerned with the fact that they are 
arbitrary and unauthorised. I do not know that the tendency of 
which I complain is confined to any one school in the Church, 
although at this moment it is most prominently brought before us in 
churches of what is called the Ritualistic type. Nor do I desire to 
refer to any particular instances of it. But of the fact generally 
there can be little doubt. There are certainly churches in which not 
only is the Prayer Book Service overloaded with unauthorised ritual 
developments, but Services absolutely unauthorised are introduced, 
and the regular Services mutilated or interpolated with unauthorised 
material. I have seen, I think, complaints even in the Church 
Times, that Churchmen—especially old-fashioned Churchmen—are 
in many cases utterly bewildered and lost in the Services of such 
churches, and, above all, in that Eucharistic Office which ought to be, 
from its very sacredness, the least variable and unfamiliar. It is, no 
doubt, true that these churches are still exceptional, and, moreover, 
most often found in great towns, where the attendance of our people 
is congregational rather than parochial ; but I do not think we can 
doubt that these exceptions are rapidly increasing day by day, and 
that we can see not unfrequently now what would have been impos- 
sible some few years ago. 

(2) But is this a condition of things which we can regard with 
equanimity, or is there in it a serious danger? 
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There are, of course, cases in which it is wise to leave things 
alone, and to let errors and follies work themselves out, in the belief 
that they will pass away all the sooner, if they want the stimulus of 
opposition and condemnation. But there are two or three very 
plain reasons which appear to forbid a laissez faire policy in this 
instance. 

The first is, as it seems to me, this—that in the eyes of plain 
men, especially among the laity, it tends to throwa natural suspicion 
on the good faith of the clergy. We have all of us made the well- 
known declaration, ‘I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
and the Book of Common Prayer; and in Public Prayer and the 
administration of the Sacraments I will use the form in the said book 
prescribed, and none other, except so far as shall be ordered by law- 
ful authority.’ It is not necessary to inquire whether it is right or 
wrong, wise or unwise, to require this declaration from the clergy as a 
condition for Ordination. We are only concerned with the fact that 
it has been solemnly made by all, as applying to the whole of their 
ministerial action, and that on the faith of it they hold their positions 
of pastoral authority. Now, when in matters which are important 
and significant, licence is assumed either to take from or add to the 
Prayer Book in our public Service, it is natural and inevitable that 
men of other vocations in life should ask with some wonder, and even 
indignation, how we clergy can honestly depart from this deliberate 
and solemn undertaking. I own myself quite unable to supply a 
satisfactory answer, or even to understand the frame of mind, which, 
in men of high character and earnestness, allows the disregard of a 
most serious obligation, taken solemnly before God and man. But, 
whatever may be our own opinion on this question in itself, there is 
one thing of which we may be quite certain, that it is infinitely 
dangerous to have even the shadow of suspicion thrown on the good 
faith of the clergy, and even the slightest occasion given to their 
enemies to descant on the tendency to explain away plain obligations, 
which they are pleased to impute to theologians. 

Next, because these things inflict an unquestionable grievance 
upon the worshippers in our churches—especially the laity, who 
are constitutionally helpless in this matter—a grievance, be it re- 
membered, in respect of which the rights even of an insignificant 
minority ought to be held sacred, when they are based upon authorita- 
tive ground. Men come to church—and our churches are open to all, 
parishioners and non-parishioners alike—expecting, and having a 
right to expect, that they will be called upon to join in a form of 
worship which they know, in which they can join conscientiously, 
and which the large majority at least greatly love. It is a serious 
wrong to them to find that this form of worship is departed from by 
unauthorised additions or mutilations, and that thus one of the chief 
benefits to them of Liturgical service is taken away. I am quite 
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aware that there are laymen who delight in these new developments, 
who are inclined to encourage and even press the officiating clergy 
to venture upon them, and who are hyper-clerical in their exaltation 
of clerical autocracy, so long as it asserts itself in the way that they 
desire. But these are certainly no typical specimens of the general 
tone of opinion and feeling in the great body of the laity. How 
much the wrong done to that great body is felt by thoughtful and 
attached Churchmen, I do not think that the clergy are sufficiently 
aware. I observe that recently excuse for violent and unseemly 
interruption has been made, on the ground of the helplessness of the 
laity under what they feel to be an injustice, and the inability or 
unwillingness of constituted authority to redress it. Thousands, 
who would not accept that excuse for a moment, nevertheless feel 
seriously the wrong itself. At present some stay away, some 
grumble, some acquiesce in despair. But the time may come when 
their discontent will make itself formidably evident. 

Lastly, because it is a serious danger to Church unity, strongly 
accentuating the divergence between parties and schools of opinion 
in our ‘Church. That these differences in idea and practice will 
always exist is obvious; it is truly urged that their existence is 
a sign of intelligence and interest and general vitality. That, if 
they do exist, they will manifest themselves, as in the teaching, so 
in the ritual and ceremonial of our churches, is equally certain. I, 
for one, welcome all freedom of lawful variation, and would gladly 
see our Church law modified so as to enlarge that freedom on some 
points. I wish, for example, that under our Act of Uniformity 
Amendment Act the liberty to use Occasional Services under the 
sanction of the Ordinary had not been limited by restriction to the 
words of the Bible and Prayer Book. But, after all, there must be 
some limit to variation, some evidence of substantial agreement, 
some counterbalancing force of unity. That force surely we shall 
best find in the common use of our Prayer Book, as at once a 
standard of doctrine and a standard of worship, and an embodiment 
of the continuity of our actual Church history. Of course we must 
see that, like all other earthly things, this uniformity in worship has 
its drawbacks and its difficulties. But we must take the thing asa 
whole; and I believe that, so taken, it has been of infinite value in 
the past, in preserving the unity of our Church and the continuity of 
Church thought and life, both in times of controversy, and still more 
in times of deadness. I believe that now, more than anything else, 
it keeps us together in the only sound way, because it lays the 
foundation for us of common truth, and builds on it something, at 
least, of unity, something of concord. But let it be tampered with 
—I care not in what direction—let men take licence to omit what 
they dislike, and to add to it whatever they think ought to be there, 
and I confess that I have the gravest anxiety for Church unity, as 
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well as for really Catholic and Apostolic truth. The process of a 
disunion, which may lead to disruption, is as yet only beginning ; 
but it is beginning, and who can say where it will stop ? 

For these three plain reasons—not the only reasons which might 
be adduced, but reasons which seem to me to be almost beyond con- 
troversy—this habit of unlicensed variation appears to be a serious 
danger. Theyinduce much doubt, asI have said, whether it can be 
dealt with by simply letting it alone, in hope that it will wear itself 
out. If there is risk in over-interference, there is at least as much 
risk in the policy of drifting on. 

(3) But what is the remedy? The question is hard to answer. 
But to dwell on a grievance, and to protest against an evil, are useless, 
and may be in effect worse than useless, unless we make some effort 
to find out a remedy. My chief desire, as I have said, is not to give 
my own opinion, but to set people thinking seriously in this direction 
for themselves. Still it may not be wrong to submit some practical 
suggestions on the matter. 

First, then, it seems clear that here, as usual, a practice which is 
growing up in many churches, and especially in churches of energy 
and vitality, must indicate a real need, which ought to be carefully 
examined and directly met. We do want some right liberty of 
variation, within limits not too narrow but clearly defined, and 
under some such direction of central authority as shall temper 
individual vagary and arbitrary self-will. It is hard to see how we 
can have it satisfactorily except by modification of our present 
Church law, or how such modification can be secured except through 
some representative action of the Church as a whole. 

I venture therefore to think that the scheme brought forward 
some time ago in Convocation by the Bishop of Winchester—reviv- 
ing, with some modifications, proposals previously made—was clearly 
a step in the right direction. I cannot but regret that its most 
important element was rejected by the Lower House. It is not the first 
time that excessive conservatism has played into the hands of anarchy. 

It would have dealt with two needs: first, the need of Occasional 
Services, which shall have legal authority, in place of those which we 
now use, as I believe, in contravention of law; next, the need of a 
power of modification of rubrics which are virtually obsolete, and of 
relaxation of those which are too rigid in theory, and are accordingly 
disobeyed in practice. It proposed to deal with these by self-govern- 
ment of the Church, as represented in her constituted assemblies, 
leaving to Parliament its unquestionable right to veto them by 
address to the Crown, if they either contravened the law of the land, 
or violated the individual rights of its citizens. 

In both points it seemed to me then, and seems still, that it 
exactly met the needs of the time. It dealt with an urgent neces- 

sity ; and it did so by assertion of an important principle. On the 
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necessity I need say no more than I have already said. But the 
principle of self-government of the Church is, I must hold, the 
most important of all principles for assertion at this moment. I 
believe that it is the inherent right of the Church. But I believe 
also that it is the truest interest of the nation: for, if the Church is 
of any service to the higher national life, that service must be increased 
in value by increase to the Church of freedom, and so of vitality and 
efficiency. The example of Scotland proves unmistakably that it is 
in no way inconsistent with Establishment. The study of history 
shows that it is accordant with the true meaning of our old English 
traditions. The function assigned to Parliament, as distinct from . 
that which it exercised when it was an assembly of Churchmen, 
mainly Church laymen, is exactly accordant with its own changed 
character and constitution. 

It is no doubt true that our present constitutional Church 
machinery is seriously defective. Our Convocations must be reformed 
before they can be true representations of the clergy ; and this reform 
is, I think, near at hand, although not as near as I hoped not long 
ago. But behind this lies an infinitely more important matter, 
on which we must recognise that there is much difference of opinion. 
No representation of the Church will be recognised by the nation, 
and to my mind no representation ought to be recognised which 
does not include the representation of the laity, not as an unauthori- 
tative appendage, but as—after the practice of all the other Churches 
of the Anglican Communion and of the Established Church in Scot- 
land—a co-ordinate and integral part of the authoritative Church 
Assembly. It was by joint action under the Crown of the clergy in 
their Convocations and of the Church laity in Parliament that our 
Prayer Book was established in 1662; it is only by the same joint 
action of clergy and laity that it can be rightly modified. Our 
colonial Parliaments, I have observed, readily recognise and aid 
the desires of the Church Synods, which speak in the name of the 
whole Church. To the resolutions of merely clerical assemblies, how- 
ever excellent in their way, they would not listen fora moment. I 
believe that the great mother of Parliaments would in this matter act 
as her daughters act. 

I fear, therefore, that the Bishop of Winchester’s scheme, even if 
it had been accepted by Convocation, would not have much chance 
of practical acceptance till these preliminary questions had been 
settled. The latter is, know, complicated by the fact of Establishment. 
But, in spite of what is commonly urged on this subject, I cannot see 
that it is incompatible with Establishment in theory, and (as I have 
said) the example of Scotland shows that it is not incompatible in 
practice if only Churchmen will be in earnest about it. For my 
own part, I believe that, if rightly carried out, it would be not a 
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preparation for Disestablishment, but the best safeguard against that 
tremendous national disaster. 

Still, as I have said, the scheme was a step in the right 
direction. It may at least show us the ideal which we should 
have before us. In respect of the subject at present under con- 
sideration, a regulated liberty, within wide and yet definite limits, 
is the best remedy—perhaps the only remedy—against license, 
which, as usual, entails something of tyranny over others. 

But until this is secured—and I fear it is not likely to be 
secured speedily—what are we to do to meet the present distress ? 
How shall we carry out our usual English maxim, ‘ Let law be 
altered if necessary, but, till it is altered, let it be obeyed’ ? 

(4) Now I will frankly own that I hold it to be an evil that 
Church law cannot effectively vindicate itself when it is openly set 
aside. There is wisdom, no doubt, in the maxim De minimis non 
curat lex. In trivial matters it is, as we all know, often better to 
put up with irregularity rather than appeal to the rigour of the law. 
But ritual questions, although they turn apparently upon mere 
externals, are not always trivial. There would not be on both sides 
so deep an interest in them if they were. The question in France 
between the White flag and the Tricolour was not a question of the 
colour of a few yards of bunting, but a question of essential prin- 
ciple, on which the destinies of a great nation turned. It is true 
that, even where such matters of principle are in question, no one 
would wish to invoke the decision of law if it could be rightly 
avoided ; no one would lightly coerce or threaten conscience how- 
ever he might think it misguided. But an ultima ratio there must 
be, and in that extreme case it is a serious evil that we have no Final 
Court of Appeal, which could generally command unhesitating 
obedience, and which, in case of disobedience, would be supported, 
instead of being opposed, by public opinion in enforcing its decrees. 
I deeply regret that the unwearied and valuable labours of the 
Eeclesiastical Courts Commission some fourteen years ago have 
borne no fruit whatever; I wish that to the question publicly put 
to those who are most dissatisfied with the Judicial Committee, 
praying them to say what kind of tribunal they would acknowledge 
and obey, some adequate reply had been given. Even the Lambeth 
Judgment, unexceptionable as it is in respect of ecclesiastical 
authority, and in itself by universal agreement wise and temperate 
and masterly, does not seem to me to have been so fully obeyed as 
to become really an Eirenicon to the Church. Practically now no 
Church law can be enforced. It is, I think, a very grave responsi- 
bility to take advantage of this condition of things, with the know- 
ledge that public opinion, or rather public sentiment, will protect 
law-breaking from painful consequences. Only in the extremest 
cases can disobedience be justified, and then it ought to be ventured 
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upon reluctantly and sadly. But it seems to me on the contrary to 
be adopted with a light heart, and the powerlessness of our law in 
the last resort is made by our enemies a reproach, and to many 
serious Churchmen, especially lay Churchmen, it is, I know, a 
scandal and a pain. The results to which its abeyance is tending are 
not, as I have maintained, such as we can contemplate with satis- 
faction. In a non-established Church they would not be allowed to 
continue. Nor do I see anything in the fact of Establishment to 
make them either inevitable or tolerable. 

(5) But I am very far from relying mainly uponlaw. Thereisa 
greater and a more spiritual force in public Church opinion; and 
it is this force which I would gladly see really exerting itself in the 
direction of urging, and practically demanding, a loyal adhesion from 
all parties to the Services of the Prayer Book as they stand. Of 
course I am not concerned to contend that our Prayer Book is 
perfect and incapable of improvement. While most of us are content, 
and more than content, to take our stand upon it, I can well under- 
stand that some would be glad to revise it, and that they have a 
right, without any imputation of disloyalty, to plead and agitate for 
change. But no one, I imagine, supposes that at this time a 
revision of the Prayer Book, even if he desires it, is within the range of 
practical possibility. Nor, again, am Iblind, as I have said, to the 
difficulties inherent in uniformity of public worship. But, especially at 
this present time, I hold that they are but slight in comparison with 
its advantages. After all, the uniformity is not absolute. Within 
the limits of the Prayer Book there is surely, as we see every day, full 
scope for a very large variety of service and ritual; and clearly the 
general feeling of our time, in respect of many points once fiercely con- 
tested—such as the Eastward position, the Eucharistic vestments, the 
adoption of the mixed chalice, and the use of altar-lights—is to recog- 
nise that variety to the utmost. We may, however, do well to re- 
member that it was just the loyal adhesion to the Prayer Book which 
was the ideal of the first leaders of the great Church movement of 
this century. To the wonderful progress made towards the realisa- 
tion of that ideal, I believe that much, very much, of the undoubted 
advance of our Church in efficiency and authority is due. The time 
is now come, as it seems to me, for us to consider seriously whether 
we are satisfied with the general position then taken up; whether 
we are willing to rest on the principles which the Prayer Book, 
viewed in the light of history, so remarkably embodies; whether 
(for this is very much the same thing) we are willing to hold the 
old Anglican position, not, of course, without the light thrown 
upon it by larger knowledge and experience, but in its constitutional 
principles of harmony of the old and of the new—of the individual 
freedom, commonly called Protestant, and the corporate unity, which 
is Catholic—of Scriptural basis and ecclesiastical teaching and inter- 
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pretation of the faith—and of the co-ordination of lay right with 
ministerial authority in the Church. This, and nothing less than 
this, I hold to be what_is really at issue. There was a time when it 
had to be maintained against ultra-Protestant and Latitudinarian 
assault ; now it has to be maintained against an obvious tendency, if 
not to assume the Roman position, at least to minimise or obliterate 
the distinction between it and the Anglican, of which the passion for 
adopting usage and ritual, which have no Catholic antiquity, just 
because they are Roman, is a sign, and of which the movement, which 
drew out the recent Papal Bull, was in some, though not in all, who 
promoted it the expression. If we are willing to maintain it—if we 
see in the Anglican position, which has been developed naturally 
rather than assumed of deliberate purpose, not only that which best 
accords with truth and unity for ourselves, but that which by its 
principle of free federation of Churches seems to hold out the best 
hope of Church reunion in the future—then we must use all our 
influence to prevent it from being undermined in detail crudely and 
inconsiderately, and, in regard to ritual developments, to insist 
that if it is to be modified in any way, this shall be done not by 
each priest and congregation for themselves, but by the thoughtful 
and authoritative action of our Church as a whole. Perhaps 
in this matter the most direct responsibility attaches to the great 
section of the Church which holds generally what is called a High 
Church position, but without these extravagances and innovations. 
As it is under the shadow of their ascendency that these shelter 
themselves, so it is by their influence that they can be best restrained. 
I hear with great satisfaction that some combined action in this 
direction is contemplated.' In Church politics, as in other politics, it is 
said that we want a strong ‘ party of the Centre ;’ and the saying is true, 
if by this title we mean a party not of compromise but of comprehen- 
sion, understanding that the via media is attained, not by balancing 
opposite opinions, but by an honest endeavour to find the original truth 


1 At an important Conference held recently under the presidency of Canon Carter 
the following Resolutions were passed, and forwarded to the two Archbishops and the 
Bishop of London : 

(1) ‘ That this conference recognises the full authority of the Bishop to prohibit 
any service not contained in the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

(2) ‘ That this conference recognises the full authority of the Bishop to prohibit 
any omissions from, or additions to, the services contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer.’ 

The Resolutions are good as far as they go. But it is to be observed that they 
hardly go to the root of the matter. The real question is of the duty of the clergy not 
to introduce Services, or vary from the Service of the Prayer Book, without the previous 
sanction of the Ordinary. By looking to the Bishopsto prohibit what ought never to 
have been introduced without their authority, the Resolutions throw upon them an 
unfair burden; from which, however, it is to be hoped that they will not shrink. 
That even against these Resolutions there should have been protest from the clergy 
of three well-known Churches will surprise no one who is at all familiar with the 
tone and action of such Churches. 
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from which historically errors have diverged in opposite directions—in 
other words, that itis not vera quia media but media quiavera. It 
is to the grave and resolute maintenance of our position by such a 
party as this—including, as I firmly believe, a large majority both of 
our clergy and our laity—that I would gladly look for a restraining 
influence, infinitely more effective than any restraint of law. Buta 
party of the Centre is very hard to create or move. All history both 
in Church and State shows how easily, through its inaction, extreme 
vagary and one-sided fanaticism are apt to prevail. 

Of course, in the unauthorised variations of which I speak, I lay 
chief stress on those which plainly involve principle. I confess, 
indeed, that in other cases I rather deprecate the tendency to varia- 
tion simply for variation’s sake, and to the mutilation of our Services 
by omissions, in deference to the modern impatience of lengthiness, 
which might, I think, be often better met by shortening elaborate 
musical settings of those Services or musical additions to them. Indeed, 
I heard a staunch Churchman, a leading member of our House of 
Laymen, describe the service in a fashionable London church as ‘a 
musical service ’"—I am not sure he did not say ‘ exhibition ’"—‘ with 
extracts from the Prayer Book.’ - For my own part Iam old-fashioned 
enough greatly to regret the constant omission of what are half- 
contemptuously designated as ‘the State Prayers’—those prayers 
for our Queen, and virtually for our country, to which these critical . 
times seem to give a special meaning. Still more do I regret the 
frequent omission in our ante-Communion service of the recitation of 
the Commandments (peculiar to our English Office), which, as inter- 
preted by our Lord, are the eternal witnesses of righteousness, and 
of those invaluable exhortations which bring home the whole truth 
of the Blessed Sacrament to the mind and the heart. But it is 
against the changes which are doctrinally and religiously significant, 
impairing the distinctive position of our Church, that I would gladly 
see a strong Church opinion enlisted—against the introduction into 
our churches of Services for which, whatever their intrinsic merits 
may be, there is no vestige of authority—against the invention or 
revival of ceremonies which, as the Lambeth Judgment has declared, 
ought not to be introduced at the will of each individual minister— 
against the setting aside of rubrics which have a meaning and a 
history (such as the rubrics practically forbidding reservation and 
solitary celebration without communicants), and which, if they need 
modification, ought to be modified only by the same authority which 
imposed them. 

These things, and things like these, I should most earnestly wish 
to see restrained by common consent. Even those who wish for 
them must see that they are at best spiritual luxuries, and from 
such luxuries self-denial would bid us abstain. 

(6) Lastly, let me say that I am fully aware that a rigid uniformity 
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is simply impossible. There are laws—like the Sunday Closing Act 
—which are able to work largely for good, just because they are not 
too strictly enforced. There must always be a dispensing and inter- 
preting power somewhere, lest swmmum jus should be summa 
injuria. Where that power should be in our own Church is not a 
matter of individual opinion. - The direction of our Prayer Book 
stands out clearly, and it is backed by the usage of Catholic antiquity, 
that this power of interpretation and distinction between the letter 
and spirit of the law lies with the bishop of each diocese. Nor is 
this an obsolete principle. In the Act of Uniformity Amendment 
Act of 1872, approved by the Convocations as well as by Parliament, 
the sanction of other Services than those of the Prayer Book is left 
with the Ordinary—that is, almost always, with the bishop; and I 
find that the highest authorities have recently asserted that the 
legal limitation of his power exacts accordance, not with the ipsis- 
sima verba of the Bible and Prayer Book, but with their tone and 
substance. I only hope that this bold interpretation may prove to 
be correct. But, however that may be, certainly the recent Encycli- 
cal of the Lambeth Conference asserts this right of episcopal 
authority in the most emphatic terms: 


We think it our duty to affirm the right of every Bishop, within the jurisdiction 
assigned to him by the Church, to set forth or to sanction additional services and 
prayers, when he believes that God’s work may be thereby furthered, or the spiritual 
needs of the worshippers more fully met, and to adapt the prayers already in the 
Book to the special requirements of his own people. But we hold that this power 
must always be subject to any limitations imposed by the provincial or other lawful 
authority, and the utmost care must be taken that all such additions or adaptations 
be in thorough harmony with the spirit and tenour of the whole Book. 


The claim, thus made and thus guarded, ought surely to secure 
the adhesion of all loyal members of our Church. 

It is, of course, true that all earthly authority, even if it hasa 
divine sanction, must have its defects. I can see that the present 
episcopal autocracy is a source, not of strength, but of weakness, in 
comparison with the old government by the bishop with his council of 
presbyters, now carried out so largely in the other branches of our 
Anglican Communion. I can easily conceive that the present 
method of appointment of our bishops may constitute a difficulty 
to some minds. But, after all, a bishop, however selected, has the 
episcopal consecration and mission still. Nor do I think that our 
English diocesans need fear comparison, in respect of character, 
learning, and ability, with any other bodies of high ecclesiastics. I 
hear it objected that this would introduce a different law in each of 
our many dioceses. If it did, this would be better than having a 
different law for each congregation. For my part, however, I do not 
believe that it would be so. The inclination of authority in these 
days is to laxity rather than over-strictness. Were it otherwise, 
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public opinion would make arbitrary or eccentric action impossible. 
On most points there would be a natural tendency to concerted 
action ; and in doubtful cases there is likely to be an appeal to the 
Archbishop, who would, no doubt, in important matters call in the 
help of assessors, possibly of the collective episcopate of the Province. 
For my own part I share the wish—now, I believe, extensively felt— 
that our English diocesans, individually or collectively, would take 
some bolder initiative in the matter: by considering within what 
limits variation can be rightly allowed, and, where these are dis- 
regarded, by issuing their fatherly admonitions, even if they are not 
able or not willing to enforce them by law.? Of course, suchadmonitions . 
would be in some cases set at nought. But these cases would not, 
I think, be many. Certainly with the Church generally Episcopal 
admonitions, if well considered and temperate, would carry a great 
moral weight; public opinion of the great body of Churchmen would 
condemn contemptuous disregard of them, even if it were glorified 
by partisan newspapers or associations ; and at any rate those placed 
in responsible authority would have ‘delivered their souls.’ For 
there is a responsibility in silence as well as in speech. Now 
especially, when we are threatened with a renewal of that ecclesias- 
tical litigation which has proved itself so fruitless, and so unfortunate 
in its consequences, there will be, I think, a not unreasonable 


demand that our bishops should speak out, and that there should be 
some discipline of moral authority, even if there be no coercive 
jurisdiction. 


2 Since these words were written there have been some remarkable utterances in 
the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury, which seem to promise more 
decided action on the part of the Bishops. In reference to a petition from Mr. 
Kensit, the Archbishop is reported (in the Times) to have said, after censuring Mr. 
Kensit’s methods of action, that ‘he felt that, quite independently of what Mr. Kensit 
and his friends had done, there was real reason why the Bishops should take counsel 
together on that matter, and should endeavour by such means as were in their power 
to restrain such practices. He wanted to severely censure those men against whom 
Mr. Kensit was protesting, and he thought the Bishops were required to take some 
notice of their action. He had been carefully collecting evidence of various par- 
ticulars, and he had fully intended to bring the matter before their lordships and 
have had a full discussion of the subject at the next group of-sessions in July.’ The 
Church will, I believe, gladly welcome such authoritative action as is here indi- 
cated. It is high time that it should be taken calmly and resolutely. 

It is notable that in the House of Laymen, sitting at the same time, the following 
Resolutions were passed unanimously : 

(1) ‘ That this House is of opinion that a closer adherence to the form of Divine 
worship prescribed in the book of Common Prayer, especially in the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, is desirable, in order to prevent wide divergence of liturgical 
use to the perplexing of the laity ; due liberty being afforded by the Bishops in the 
matter of such additional Services as the present and future needs of the Church of 
England may require.’ 

(2) ‘And this House recognises the full authority of the Bishop to prohibit any 
service in Church not contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and any omissions 
from, or additions to, the Services contained in that book.’ 
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(7) To sum up briefly the remedy which I venture to suggest—I 
would gladly see first, a legal extension of some liberty of variation 
in our Service, within clear and intelligible limits, which can, I think, 
be given only through representative self-government of our Church. I 
cannot but wish, in the next place, for some recognised Court of 
Appeal, by which deliberate breaches of a law which we clergy have 
promised to obey might in the last resort be restrained. Thirdly, I 
would rely far more willingly and more confidently on the creation 
or the awakening of a strong public Church opinion to restrain 
individual and congregational vagary, and to assert the principles on 
which our Prayer Book is based. And lastly, I heartily wish that 
there were a greater disposition to recognise in our bishops the 
dispensing and interpreting authority which is their right, and on 
their part a greater readiness to assert it, even when they cannot, or 
will not, enforce it by law. But, while I have felt bound to make 
these suggestions, lest I shouldseem merely to complain of evil, without 
indicating remedy, my main purpose is to urge my fellow Church- 
men—whether they agree with me or not—to give some thoughtful 
attention to our present anomalous condition, and to consider in 
what way the evils which attach to it are to be removed. For 
these certainly are not times in which our Church, if it is to meet 
its dangers or rise to its opportunities, can afford to be confused and 
disorganised. We must somehow ‘close our ranks.’ Perhaps, as in 
the armies of the world, we may well take an open order, in place of 
the close order of days gone by. But an order surely there ought 
to be ; and, under such order loyally recognised, there will always be 
ample scope for variety and freedom, provided we remember that, 
underlying variety, there should be a fundamental unity, and that 
freedom, as distinguished from license, is the liberty to do what we 
ought and not merely what we like. 

ALFRED BaRRY. 





THE CATHOLICISM OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY 


“Wuar'’s yer religious persuasion ?’ said the sergeant to the recruit. 

‘My what ?’ 

‘Yer what ? Why what I said. What’s yer after o’ Sundays ?’ 

‘Rabbits mostly.’ 

‘’Ere, stow that lip. Come, now, Chu’ch, Chapel, or oly Roman ?’ 
And after explanation from his questioner the recruit replied : 

‘I ain’t nowise pertickler. Put me down Chu’ch of England, 
sergeant. I'll go with the band.’ 

Whatever enormities the British army may be guilty of in the 
future, it will never be a party to relighting the fires of Smithfield. 

There is no community in the world in which the spirit of religious 
toleration is so marked as in an ordinary English regiment. Nor is 
this state of affairs as much the result of indifference or laxity as the 
sectarian enthusiast is apt to imagine. Training (with the conse- 
quent practice of self-control) is in this, as in other matters, a more 
potent factor than regulation. A certain section of the civil com- 
munity, who are deeply interested in the consideration of things 
spiritual, are in the habit of pitying the lot of the minister of 
religion doing military duty. 

The padre—a term applied in the Service to the pastor regardless 
of his denomination—is supposed to be under the thumb of the 
general or other officer in command, and it is even sometimes 
gravely stated that his duties as a commissioned officer are in direct 
opposition to his duties to a higher authority. 

That the padre when he holds the Queen’s commission is like all 
other officers subject to discipline is a fact, and it is a fact for which 
he himself has reason to be devoutly thankful. 

It is the Church of England chaplain who is chiefly responsible 
for the state of religion in the army, for, excepting Scotch and Irish 
regiments, nearly ninety per cent. of the rank and file ‘ go with the 
band.’ In many cases, having qualified for a pension, the chaplain 
accepts a country living, and the experiences of those who have done 
so are instructive. He rapidly makes the acquaintance of a being 
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who is entirely a civil product, and who is known to fame as the 
aggrieved parishioner. There is no fathoming the depth of this 
individual’s possibilities. The new vicar places a cross in some con- 
spicuous place in the church and learns that an A. P. ‘has thereby 
been driven from the House of God in which he has worshipped for 
many years, and is forced to pray on foreign soil’ (which is his 
geographical definition of the church next door). He removes it, and 
is informed that another A. P. is scandalised at ‘his wanton dis- 
regard of the emblem of our faith.’ This bull-baiting is unknown to 
the army chaplain, whose surroundings never permit him to under- 
estimate the value of the adage which adjures us to live and let live. 
Daily he meets in barrack-room, hospital, school, or mess the ministers 
of other denominations, and, both by those in and under authority, 
equal justice is measured out to each. 

From one great disadvantage is the soldier parson free to which 
his civil brother is exposed. He does not suffer from the injudicious 
idolatry of a parishioners’ admiration society formed on his account. 
In the Service the padre is regarded as the holder of an honourable 
and important office, and there is no tendency to prop him up on a 
precarious pinnacle as a little saint. There are two extremes which 
the successful chaplain is careful to avoid, for the adoption of either 
is fatal to his influence. There are a few—fortunately a very few— 
preachers who are wont to harp on the string, ‘There is a greater 
authority than your colonel, my men.’ It is a subject which 
obviously requires very delicate handling even when discussed in the 
presence of an audience trained to think. Most of us have heard 
this sermon a few times, and if the remarks of Thomas Atkins as he 
files out of church may be taken as a guide, the result is not what 
the preacher intended. The disputants immediately take sides. 

‘There yer are,’ says one, ‘I told yer the colonel didn’t know 
nuthin’.’ 

‘Know nuthin’, replies his companion indignantly. ‘Struth, 
what does the bloke know ’isself.’ 

At the other end of the ladder is the have-a-drink-in-the-mess 
chaplain. 

Both err by reason of zeal and conviction. The former has no 
desire to weaken the colonel’s influence, and the latter is not anxious 
for alcohol. But the one thinks that he must point out the way of 
truth to the men regardless of their officers; and the other holds 
that it is only by conciliating constituted authority that he can hope 
to reach them. The wise chaplain knows when and how to time his 
visits to the officers’ mess. One of the most successful parsons doing 
military duty was once asked if he did not find officers as a rule 
irreligious. But he reproved his interviewer, and when pressed on 
the subject said with a smile: ‘Sometimes you meet one whe is too 
religious.’ He had reason. It was in Mandalay, Upper Burma, that 
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he had encountered this phenomenon. It was the chaplain’s first 
station and he had made his mark ina month; so that the voluntary 
Sunday evening service which he instituted was as well attended as 
the morning’s church parade. Duty at out-stations in the district 
took him away from headquarters two Sundays in every month. In 
his absence the parade service was read by one of the general’s staff 
officers, the’evening service being discontinued on these occasions. 
About three months after the chaplain’s arrival this particular staff 
officer was sent to the Chin frontier on special duty, and his place 
was taken by a very earnest Christian who, in the intervals of his 
military labours, did evangelical work amongst the men. The new 
major offered to carry on the evening as well as the morning service 
on ‘out Sundays,’ and the chaplain gladly consented. The memory 
of the major’s first address to the congregation is still green with 
those who heard it. The chaplain returned and found the simpler 
members of his faithful flock much perplexed. From a doctrinal 
point of view this dissertation was possibly excellent; but all that 
the chaplain could gather from the men’s account was that the 
major had said, ‘That there oughtn’t to be no chaplains and there 
oughtn’t to be no nuthin’.’ It was rather negative information to 
work on; but the chaplain spoke to the major and begged him in 
view of possible misconstruction to discontinue the addresses. But 
the major replied uncompromisingly that ‘ That which God put into 
his heart the same would he speak.’ Then the chaplain consulted a 
military friend and went to see the general. His request was very 
simple. He desired that, in his absence, the officer deputed to per- 
form his duties should read from the book of Common Prayer such 
selections as he would mark, and that the prescribed form of service 
should be adhered to without addition or subtraction. The general 
concurred without demur. Then, as the chaplain was about to retire, 
he said: ‘I hope, sir, you do not regard my request as immoderate.’ 
Suavity was the general’s peculiar characteristic. ‘ Immoderate,’ he 
replied, deprecatingly. ‘What those few prayers.’ With an air of 
charming authority he took the Prayer Book out of the chaplain’s 
hands and picked up a pencil. ‘Qn the contrary, my dear fellow, 
most moderate ; do let me mark some more.’ 

Only lay reading now remained to the major, and even in this 
pursuit he received a check. Like all other callings, that of the lay 
reader is overstocked, and the chaplain had no little difficulty in 
satisfying the various candidates. On the Sunday following the 
interview with the general he had promised the handling of the 
Scriptures to a colonel. Now the major entertained the idea that he 
had an ex officio right to the tenancy of the lectern. Accordingly, on 
the conclusion of the Psalms both men left their seats. They started 
up the aisle and met behind the great brass eagle, which, with out- 
stretched wings and with a knowledge of the fitness of things which 
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its betters did not appear to possess, looked to be trying to screen 
from our view the unseemly pantomime in dumb show which was 
being enacted. 

‘Who are you, sir?’ 

‘If you come to that, sir, who are you, sir ?’ 

‘What are you doing here, sir?’ 

‘If you come to that, sir, what are you doing here ?’ 

I fear it was thus that we interpreted, for we had just been 
playing ‘ Box and Cox’ in the station, and surely the blame did not 
rest with us if the occurrence was prone to provoke in the sinful a 
smile. The colonel won, and the major was reduced to taking a front 
pew and rather ostentatiously straining his ears to catch what was 
being read. He was apparently unsuccessful, yet it was not without 
a certain elaboration that he opened a large Bible and ‘followed.’ I 
think, perhaps, that he was too close to the lectern, because at the 
bottom of the church we could hear well enough. 

The lay evangelist is not a success in the Service, nor is he likely 
ever to be so. And this is not the case so much because Thomas 
Atkins objects to the spiritual ministrations of the man who the day 
before has cast him into prison as to his inherent abhorrence of an 
amateur. Logic may not be Tommy’s strong point, but willingly he 
would no sooner discuss the question of his future state with an 
imitation padre (as he ungratefully calls the man who tries to help 
him) than he would take a lesson in fixing bayonets from a militia- 
man ora volunteer. But it is not only the officer who assists the 
chaplain. A new parson who joined at a large home station was 
most anxious to improve the general conduct of the parade service. 
Amongst other things he decided to adopt the eastward position 
during the recitation of the Creed. Only the choir, who in a garrison 
church are those members of the band whose instruments are un- 
suitable for church music, would be affected, as they alone occupied 
side pews. There was no aggrieved parishioner to consult, and the 
matter could be easily arranged at the weekly practice. But the 
chaplain was disappointed. The effect, however much it might 
have satisfied him as an ecclesiastic, displeased him as a soldier. 
His idea was to repeat the first two words himself and make a pause ; 
then, as he spoke again, the choir were to turn as one man and 
proceed with the declaration of their convictions simultaneously. 
But from the chaplain’s point of view the rehearsal was most slovenly, 
and he confided the fact to the sergeant-major, on whom he was 
paying a call next day. Then the sergeant-major advised. ‘If I 
might suggest, sir, I’d just let things be “as you were” this Sunday, 
and I'll step up next practice.” The chaplain gratefully acquiesced, 
and at the next practice the sergeant-major accordingly stepped. 
No possible circumstances or set of conditions can eradicate or even 
dull the military instincts of asergeant-major. He had a short conver- 
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sation with the chaplain, and then addressed the choir. ‘ Now, men.’ 
The mere sound of his voice was electric. No little band boy now lolled 
on the choir desk. The third fingers of the hands were on the seams 
of the trousers and the heads erect. Even the man struggling with 
the bassoon sat to attention. The sergeant-major proceeded : 
‘When you ear the oly man say “ Hi b’lieve” not a move—them 
words is only cautionary ; but when ’e starts on ‘‘ Gord the Father ” 
round yer go on yer ‘eels.’ Then to the chaplain: ‘ Now, sir, you 
try. The chaplain was wise enough to note that the sacred words 
had been uttered and received in perfect good faith and without a 
semblance of profanity, so he thanked the sergeant-major and ‘ tried’ 
forthwith. Success was instantaneous. 

It is quite extraordinary that there should still be so large a 
number of seemingly intelligent people who refuse, or fail, to see the 
difference between what sounds profane and what is profane. Inten- 
tion is the essence of profanity ; yet, trite as is the maxim that no 
offence is given where none is intended, it is daily overlooked. The 
military world can congratulate itself that it is singularly free 
from this method of provoking a quarrel. It is not difficult to 
illustrate. , 

It was a pouring wet December Saturday night in barracks, and 
a late after-order had been issued altering the hours of Divine 
Service on the following day. The battalion orderly sergeant at 
tattoo roll-call was reading the amendments ‘to such,’ as the procla- 
mations say, as they might concern by the light of a store lantern. 
His audience stood shivering and demonstrating the frailty of the 
Government great-coat. ‘ District after-order’ he bellowed. ‘ Hours 
of Divine Service to-morrow. Denominations will p’rade as under: 
Chu’ch of England 10.30, Kautholics 8.15.’ The rain beat down 
relentlessly as he turned over the page of the order book. He 
observed at a glance that the Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and Primitive 
Methodists were all to parade at the same hour, so the rest of the 
information he imparted in précis form. ‘ Fancy religions ten o’clock. 
Right turn. Dismiss.’ Amongst a large number of earnest Christians 
the idea seems to obtain that Thomas Atkins is a peculiarity—a 
freak of nature; and that extraordinary means must be adopted to 
prick his conscience or touch his heart. New chaplains sometimes, 
and civil clergy invariably, preach sermons to him which are intended 
to possess a direct military application. The prolonged sustention 
of a simile or parallel, even when one exists, is notoriously a per- 
formance requiring the greatest skill. This is the case when the 
speaker has an intimate and detailed acquaintance with the subject 
of his illustration ; but when his information on this head is inferior 
to that of every soul whom he is addressing his remarks cannot fail 
to do more harm than good, for neither resentment nor anger is so 
destructive of the good effects of pulpit oratory as ridicule. 
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I can recall a case in point. Drunkenness amongst the young 
soldiers of an Irish battalion, according to a statistical return, showed 
a slight increase. The usual official methods were adopted. An 
irresponsible member of Parliament worried the Secretary of State ; 
the Secretary of State worried the War Office; the War Office 
worried the general; and the general most unjustly censured the 
regimental discipline. But his position was a difficult one. Action 
was required of him in order that the invariable question, ‘ What 
steps have been taken?’ might be satisfactorily answered in the 
House. His own experience taught him that military statistics in 
eases of this sort were absolutely unreliable; that a sudden idea, a 
chance word, a long march, or a hot day was each sufficient in itself 
to cause a parcel of foolish, excitable boys to get themselves into 
trouble. Punishment of the deed and forgetfulness of the fact are 
the desirable method of procedure in these cases. But the new 
chaplain was earnestly and honestly anxious to bear his part in 
checking what he learnt in the papers was the growing sin of 
drunkenness in those under his spiritual charge. He preached a 
sermon on the subject of that most dramatic of Old Testament 
stories, Joseph in the Pit, and proceeded to illustrate. The pit 
was the canteen ; Joseph the young soldier cast therein through no 
fault of his own; Reuben and his brethren (the preacher was no 
coward) the colonel and the officers. There the simile broke down ; 
and he concluded with an excellent practical exhortation which 
could not have failed to have had its influence but for the ground he 
had lost by reason of his previous fanciful excursion. Thomas 
Atkins is much as other men are ; and self evident as the proposition 
appears to be, the action of a large portion of the community seems 
constantly to demand its assertion if not its demonstration. 

The idea that he is something quite different is of civil extraction. 
At any rate, preachers with ripe military experience do not have 
recourse to this particular form of special sermon. Subalterns possess 
in the execution of their duty opportunities for studying the subject 
of catholicism which do not fall to the lot of the ordinary individual. 
When a party about to attend Divine Service numbers twenty men or 
upwards, it proceeds thither under the command of an officer. 

In no profession is the principle of juniores ad labores so well 
observed as in the army, and consequently this officer is invariably a 
subaltern ; so that after four or five years’ commissioned service one 
ought at least to be able to pass an elementary examination in 
denominational tenets and procedure. But for being compelled to 
attend different forms of Divine worship interest in these matters, 
ordinarily speaking, might not be excited. But attendance compels 
observation and thought, and one realises the fact (which is often not 
sufficiently appreciated) that prejudice is own chiid to ignorance. 
Sometimes one’s experiences are embarrassing. 
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One Sunday morning I escorted a Divine Service party to their 
place of worship ‘ without the band.’ On arrival I naturally placed 
myself in the hands of the chapel officials, and was a little discon- 
certed at being desired to occupy a front pew of a rather luxurious 
description. I wasin full uniform; and, living in a garrison town, 
the congregation were perfectly well aware that I was merely there 
‘on duty’ and was ‘an unbeliever.’ My men were dotted about the 
gallery in twos and threes ; but in the body of the building I had no 
red coat to keep me company. Things went satisfactorily until the 
time came for the long extempore prayer which was always a feature 
in the service of this particular denomination. Then I received my ~ 
share of attention, and was alluded to as one who had ‘attended the 
House of God under the mistaken notion of earthly duty.’ There 
was no mistake about that duty, for had I refused to attend this 
chapel I should have undoubtedly undergone severe pains and 
penalties without attracting to myself any sympathy. Mr. Fox, had 
he lived, would not have given a moment’s thought to my qualifica- 
tions for inclusion in his Book of Martyrs. It was very embarrassing, 
and I naturally attempted the impossible and tried to look uncon- 
scious. The following Sunday it again fell to my lot to attend this 
service. I again received notice, but of a different description. It is 
an unusual occurrence that the same officer should be taken for the 
same duty two Sundays running; and the pastor, who had lived 
twenty years in the large military station in which we were serving, 
must have been aware of the fact. Not unnaturally he drew 
erroneous deductions. I was now mentioned as a possible convert, 
and hopes were entertained of my ultimate inclusion in the fold. 
When, therefore, I read my regimental orders on the following 
Saturday night and found through an accident, which could not 
happen once in a thousand times, that I was again for the same 
service on the following day, I at once went to the adjutant and 
received permission to exchange duty. The subaltern who consented 
to take my place was, I fear, uninterested in the subject of catholicism, 
and he made some very strong remarks when released from the parade 
which he had undertaken on my behalf.. Evidently his appearance 
in chapel had disappointed the pastor, and the aspirations made by 
that individual for his spiritual welfare had displeased him. He 
refused to be reasoned with, and expressed himself with his own 
peculiar directness. ‘ Well, you ought tohavetold me. Youmayn’t 
mind being jawed about; I do.’ Intelligent curiosity—not to 
give the propensity too high-sounding a title—is not characteristic of 
every one, and the attendance of church parade with ‘strange deno- 
minations’ is not always popular. This is especially the case where 
the parade is early, and when the succeeding service is known to be 
long. Through the flimsy wall of a wooden hut I once overheard a 
peculiarly adroit evasion of this duty. The stillness of an early 
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Sunday morning was broken by the lowing of a bugle, and a sergeant 
was rapping on the woodwork and informing my friend next door 
that the ‘dress’ for the Kautholics had just ‘gone.’ The subaltern 
groaned. He had not managed to get to bed early on the preceding 
night. ‘How many are there, sergeant?’ ‘Ten file and a ‘arf, sir.’ 
He would not have dreamt of saying twenty-one, for Government 
does not allow a man to be spoken of in his individual capacity. 
The sergeant departed, and the officer commenced to get up. Pre- 
sently the former returned. ‘One man taken for guard, sir; ten file 
for Divine Service.’ The officer groaned again. It was most exas- 
perating. Then the sergeant volunteered. ‘Beg pardon, sir, but 
there’s one on ’em ’as don’t look quite the thing, sir.’ The subaltern 
caught at that straw. ‘I don’t want any man with me who ought to 
be with the doctor, sergeant.’ ‘ Very good, sir.’ The sergeant retired 
once more, but came back almost immediately. He again knocked 
at the door, this time in a decisive and unapologetic manner. ‘ Yes ?’ 
‘One man gorn sick, sir; nine file and a ‘arf on p’rade.’ The officer 
seemed quite surprised. ‘Not an officer’s party, sergeant?’ ‘No, 
sir. ‘Qh, will you march them off then, please.’ So the sergeant 
went back to parade and the subaltern to bed. 

The little comedy had been enacted without either performer 
betraying the fact that he was conscious of its humour. Slight 
incidents like these, however, scarcely amount even to spots on the 
sun of the military religious system, which works excellently well. 
The only danger to be apprehended is that of external interference. 
At present there is, to quote the slang of the day, ‘a boom in soldier- 
ing.’ There is no self-respecting Englishman who does not feel 
himself perfectly at home when either the army or the national 
game of cricket is under discussion. On other subjects he is willing 
to be instructed. Those responsible for the military administration 
of the country suffer from no lack of advice from the civilian. Yet 
the adage that bids us remember that lookers on see most of the game 
certainly seems to have been stretched to its furthest limits. True, it 
is the material rather than the spiritual welfare of Thomas Atkins that 
occupies the sedulous attention of his friends outside, but doubtless 
mens sana will receive its share when the corpus has been rendered 
sanum for its reception. 

In these days, when the laws of expediency and supply and 
demand have a more powerful influence on those in authority than 
mere considerations of equity, it is to the credit of the military 
ministers of religion that they have not been ‘on strike.’ The 
‘recruit’ and the doctor have refused to come in, and the fact has 
compelled attention to be paid to their grievances. The pastor, 
whose service conditions are not ideal, has not demanded increase of 
pay or rank. He merely begs for moral support, and asks that the 
reform movement shall not check or halt his work. He does not 
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grumble that the soil on which he labours is hard or sterile. His 
implements are of his own making, and he is not to be blamed if he 
is unwilling to hand them over for outside inspection and stand 
idle the while. The usual cant, of course, obtains that the spiritual 
system in force precludes the army from getting the best men; and 
the argument, if indeed it amounts to an argument, is used chiefly 
in the case of the clergy of the Established Church. True, the 
chaplain’s road does not lead to a bishopric, but surely too much 
importance may be attached to questions of prospect. But there is 
no object in inventing military grievances. Sufficient exist. An 
unpopular padre is, happily, the exception in the Service, and that is - 
the best proof that the work is well done. It is obvious that we are 
on the eve of drastic changes. It is to be hoped that in the general 
turmoil the Ecclesiastical Department will escape treatment. Public 
notice when sympathy is not assured is necessarily to the chaplain’s 
detriment. At present he is successfully employed on the trivial 
round and common task, and is free from the disquieting comments 
of a Press which must often accept statements as facts. Those who 
know him best have reason to best appreciate the parable of the 
grain of mustard seed. Above all, Thomas Atkins, generally speaking, 
likes him, and that consideration will apparently weigh most heavily 
with those who are about: to institute the new military era. It is 


for them to assure the British public, if they will, that there are 
some good institutions in the army after all. 


Puitip C. W. Trevor, 
Captain. 


Vor. XLUI—No, 256 
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‘WHY VEGETARIAN ?’ 


A REPLY 70 CRITICS 


I awalTED the appearance of the May number of this Review hoping 
to meet in its pages a serious, carefully reasoned reply to my article 
entitled ‘Why “ Vegetarian” ?’ in the number for April. In this hope 
I have been disappointed. In default, however, numerous batches of 
‘cuttings’ containing comments thereon have arrived from the 
agency ; among them some from the authorised Vegetarian Press, 
and many from members of the society in various provincial journals. 
I venture, therefore, to ask permission to devote a few pages of reply to 
these criticisms, seeing that they all reproduce very much the same 
statements, and can be treated under two or three heads. 

I may first say that the main object I had in view in publishing 
the article has been satisfactorily attained—namely, to ensure hence- 
forth the cessation of reiterated public statements that I was a sup- 
porter of vegetarianism either in theory or practice, or that I 
approved of flesh abstaining as a dietetic habit for man. To a brief 
list of illustrious authorities repeatedly cited by the Vegetarian Press 
as asserting that animal food is unnecessary for man’s diet—Cuvier, 
Owen, Darwin, Sir B. Richardson, and others—my own unworthy 
name had been added; and of these I happen to remain the sole 
survivor. By what authority the three first-named are regarded as 
advocates of a vegetarian diet I am at a loss to understand. Pro- 
fessor Owen for several years was well known to myself; I have not 
the faintest recollection of any expression of his favouring vegetarian 
views, and certainly met with no sign at his table of any practice 
indicating a leaning thereto. Some misapprehension may have arisen 
in respect of passages in his writings which have escaped my notice. 
But if his written language, or that of Cuvier, Owen, or Darwin, has 
been treated on the system pursued towards my own, I am not sur- 
prised at any inferences which may have been drawn from them. 
For I may say briefly, but emphatically, that in the many criticisms 
before me, I find in only two or three any reply to the argument 
of my paper; but instead merely the well-worn reproductions of a 
few isolated passages from my writings, carefully separated from their 
context, and thus seriously misrepresenting my real views. It was 
his that made it impossible for me to remain silent, and gave rise to 
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the first paper. What I felt to be a very unpleasant duty was forced 
upon me, and the manner in which it has been received by those 
whom I had always regarded in the light of old friends, seeing that 
we had certain aims very much in common, has made it still more 
unpleasant. In illustration of this and in defence of my own position, 
it will suffice to deal with a single quotation, as it was the first which 
arrested my attention, and it is a sample of others which have been 
made in the numerous authorised issues of vegetarian opinion—a 
striking specimen of the ingenuity by which an author may be mis- 
understood, and I do not desire to assert wilfully misrepresented, by 
those who, having pronounced views of a given question, can find the 
support for them and for no other in the work of an author whose 
name they desire to advertise as sustaining them. I am compelled, 
however, to add that the original adapter or adapters of the quotation 
in question can only avoid the gravamen of misrepresentation by 
admitting the imputation of serious mental defect. Permit me to 
say I would gladly have let these inaccurate statements pass un- 
noticed had they not been circulated with assiduity by a very active 
press in all directions, and been renewed with almost offensive 
emphasis since my previous article. The vast majority of those who 
repeat them verbatim in all quarters of the country have probably 
not the means of knowing whether the statements put into my mouth 


are correctly attributed to me or not, and do not I am sure suspect 
them to be so garbled as to be misleading. My complaint lies, then, 
not against the disciples who repeat, but against the originators of 
the misstatements, an example of which is set forth in the following 
words. Moreover, let me say that this quotation is one of the most 
widely circulated, which is another reason for dealing with it here. 
I give it, with its heading, copied from an original form.' 


Sir Henry THompson’s Views 

‘Is man designed to be a vegetable feeder, or a flesh-eating or an omnivorous 
animal? Any evidence to be found by anatomical investigation can only be safely 
regarded as showing what man is and has been. Thus the character of his teeth 
and digestive organs indicate that during his long history of development he has 
mainly lived on roots, seeds, nuts and fruits; in other words, he has been a vege- 
table feeder. For these organs are in all essential points identical with those 
possessed by the highest apes. 

It is a vulgar error to regard meat in any form as a necessity of life.’ 


Let it be observed (1) that the two paragraphs are bracketed as 
a single quotation by inverted commas. There is no sign, none by 
intervening stars for example, to suggest a break in the context. 
Will it be believed that these two passages thus brought together as 
one do not occur in the same article, or even in the same volume? 


1 Best Food for Athletes. The Vegetarian Federal Union, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C. p. 11. The italics are the work of the quoter, not of the 
author. ~ 

8s2 
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The first is from the work entitled Food and Feeding.’ 

The second is from another work, Diet in relation to Age, &c.,? 
written some years later. 

(2) That in each case the sense is entirely altered by the sup- 
pression of the immediate context. 

Thus, the first extract is taken from the middle of a sentence, 
the commencement being left out. In the original it reads thus: 
‘I shall not enter on a discussion of the question: Is man designed 
to be a vegetable feeder?’ &c., as above. I have put the words in 
italics to mark the portion omitted. 

I specially desired to show that, although in early stages of his 
development man was mainly a vegetable feeder, he had through 
later civilisation ‘long been omnivorous,’ a fact to be now beyond 
discussion, as the words which immediately follow in the text, but 
were also carefully suppressed, completely prove. I append them 
in italics : 

‘During the stages of what is called civilisation, man has 
gradually extended his resources and has long been omnivorous to 
the extent which his experience and his circwmstances have per- 
mitted.’ 

No one could possibly infer my meaning unless I had here 
supplied the two missing passages. It will now be quite obvious 
that I declined to discuss the question whether man is a vegetable 
feeder or no, because during the later stages of civilisation he had 
‘long been an omnivorous’ animal. The effect of my quoter’s act 
in suppressing a few words before and after is therefore to represent 
‘my views’ as exactly the opposite of those which the passage in its 
original condition expresses. 

Now for the second short passage which terminates the ‘ quotation.’ 

It will be seen by reference that two pages of context immedi- 
ately preceding this brief extact are occupied with details of advice, 
specially designed for elderly and sedentary persons with little 
power or opportunity of taking exercise, to live on well-made cereal 
food with fruits and vegetables, ‘ with a fair addition of eggs and 
milk if no meat is taken, and little of other animal food than fish. 
On such a dietary, and without alcoholic stimulants, thousands of 
such workers . . . . may enjoy far better health than at present they 
experience on meat or heavy puddings, beer, baker’s bread, and 
cheese.’ Then having briefly adverted to those who are less sedent- 
ary, I add : ‘ For such some corresponding modification of the dietary’ 
—intending, of course, a little more animal food—‘ is naturally appro- 
priate.’ Desiring to discourage the use of meat by the sedentary I 
bring the subject to a close, commencing the paragraph with the 
words isolated by the quoter and placed by him in italics: ‘But it 


2 Food and Feeding, 7th edition, pp. 18-21. 
* Diet in relation to Age and Activity, top of p. 70. 
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is a vulgar error to regard meat in any form as necessary to life:’* 
Observe that the quoter stops at the colon without even ending the 
sentence, but substitutes a full stop, and again suppresses the 
context. This I will supply : 


If for any it is necessary, it is for the hard-working outdoor labourers above 
referred to, and for these a certain proportion is no doubt desirable. Animal flesh 
is useful as a concentrated form of nutriment, valuable for its portability, and for 
the small space it occupies in the stomach, unrivalled in certain circumstances. 
Like every other description of food, it is highly useful in its place, but is by no 
means necessary for a large proportion of the population. 


It may be observed that all through the book on ‘ Diet’ I have 
favoured as much as possible vegetarian views for the purpose of 
impressing the elderly or inactive consumers of much meat and fat, 
to whom the work is chiefly addressed, with the superior value of 
lighter food. For them it is truly a ‘vulgar’ error to consume the 
former, and for them alone was this said, as the context shows. 

I am not disinclined to surmise that these grossly inaccurate 
representations may be greatly due to a certain torpor or obliquity 
of the moral sense, insensibly acquired through want of due respect for 
the meaning of words and a consequent loose habit in employing 
them—a condition too commonly occurring among those who, some- 
what hastily perhaps, have become ardent advocates of peculiar 
views. And of this the employment of the word ‘vegetarian’ in a 
sense obviously misleading furnishes an ever present illustration. 
The sectarian, whether concerned with social habits or in that far 
greater field in which he is chiefly active—namely, the field of religious 
belief—is rarely a humble simple-minded seeker after truth. He does 
not patiently await what facts and study reveal, after the manner of 
a student of science, but approaches his subject with certain pre- 
conceived opinions for which he desires to gather support from 
authority, whether in the writings of experts or in the collection of 
‘scriptural texts.’ No doubt the sectarian habit so predominant in 
this country—eliciting the sarcastic, but I fear just, observation from 
our keen-witted neighbours outre mer that we ‘have a hundred 
religions although only one sauce ’—is one of the innumerable forms 
of human egotism. This defect mostly appears in young and active 
minds without the training necessary to teach the risk of hastily 
generalising from insufficient or unproved data, and without a 
degree of experience attained by the habit of observation and by 
knowledge of life as manifested in the world and its surroundings. 
Some study of these furnishes a far more useful training to form a 
man’s judgment than much which is taught inschools. They might 

* Butcher’s meat, or other flesh, of course, because I have immediately before 
been recommending them fish diet. I presume this has not yet been admitted into 


the ‘ vegetarian’ scheme—to join the milk and eggs which its votaries say have so 
long been included. 
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find that the book of Nature itself presents ‘ context’ as well as text ; 
its students soon learn that patient search for all the truth, and not 
for isolated facts among the varied phenomena presented, is not only 
the worthiest pursuit for an intelligent mind, but furnishes breadth 
of view, and gives a due sense of the proportion of things. It would 
preserve many well-meaning people from the unconscious commission 
of really unpardonable errors. How very much modern faddism has 
its root in this confirmed and misleading practice! For those under 
its influence the assumption of personal singularity possesses strong 
attractions ; it contributes a supposed distinction, confers a conscious- 
ness of superiority to their neighbours, and flatters their self-esteem. 

Let me now briefly define my position in relation to vegetarianism 
to be distinctly this. 

I have never been a vegetarian, and have never advised any one 
to become so; and this, notwithstanding that I have unhesitatingly 
stated that man may find in the vegetable kingdom the chemical 
elements necessary to support life. The healthy; vitality of many 
persons may be so sustained, but, as a matter of fact, the very great 
majority of mankind add some product of the animal kingdom when 
they can obtain it. I have always deemed it unwise to reject any 
source of food well ascertained to agree with the human stomach, 
especially the flesh of animals, many forms of which are far more 
nutritious and more easily digested than are the corresponding nitro- 
genous products of the vegetable kingdom. So varied are man’s 
idiosyncrasies, his occupations, whether bodily or mental, his surround- 
ings, whether tropical, temperate, or northern, that it is impossible not 
to regard him, fitted as he is beyond all other creatures to adapt 
himself to life in every portion of the globe, as essentially an omnivorous 
animal. And this fact I hold now, as I have ever held and main- 
tained, to be absolutely proved. The great majority of the human 
race are of necessity and must remain ‘ mixed feeders,’ using animal 
food more or less in quantity according to the climate in which they 
live and the labour they perform. For this purpose their internal 
organs admirably serve. I have never in any part of my works stated 
that man in general can thrive without some animal food, whether it be 
in the form of milk, eggs, fish, birds, or the flesh of flocks and herds. 

Any opinion contrary to this statement can only be deduced 
from writings of mine by quotations without context after the 
fallacious method illustrated above. 

Having carefully read what purport to be replies to the article in 
question, I find that they chiefly consist in demands variously 
reiterated ‘that I should withdraw’ the passages quoted, or that I 
should ‘specifically retract’ them, otherwise vegetarians will be 
justified in reproducing them, being able to give ‘ chapter and verse 
as our warranty’! Again, the well worn trick of the text seeker! 
My answer to all this is complete in the foregoing paragraph, and I 
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have only to repeat that no impartial non-sectarian reader can do 
other than affirm that my works throughout sustain the necessity 
for man of a mixed, and not a restricted, diet, and the value of 
animal food. And of this I shall before closing demonstrate the 
increased and increasing importance under the augmenting stress of 
modern life. 

But there is a single attempt to meet fairly one argument, which 
I beg leave to reply to. It is an answer to my statement that ‘man 
is born into the world a consumer of animal food, and it is for the 
“vegetarian” to show cause for determining at what age, if at any, 
he should henceforth be compelled to restrict himself to a diet from - 
the vegetable kingdom.’ My opponent says frankly, and apparently 
with some triumphant emphasis, that I have said this, ‘ apparently 
quite forgetting that precisely the same argument applies to oxen and 
sheep, which he has called on a previous page “ exclusively vegetable 
feeders,” and that no vegetarian advice is required in their case.’ 

Indeed ! is not the forgetfulness on his side? Does he forget— 
or did he never know—that the oxen and sheep being ‘ exclusively 
vegetable feeders’ necessarily possess a special digestive apparatus 
destined for future use, when it and the teeth also are sufficiently 
developed ? This does not take place until the end of the first period 
of life, during which they live entirely and grow rapidly on milk. 
Then the apparatus comes into use, consisting of four stomachs 
specially adapted for the digestion of vegetable food, while man has 
a single stomach,° and that adapted only for nitrogenous and not for 
the starches of cereal foods. He ought to be aware that the ‘exclu- 
sively vegetable feeder’ employs these stemachs for a singular 
process of digestion known as ‘ chewing the cud,’ which is performed 
after all meals. Did he never see the herd, reposing after a 
long and slowly acquired meal of green stuff, lying quietly and 
happily on the grass, slowly rechewing the mouthfuls brought back 
from below in balls for the purpose, and afterwards returned into the 
first of his four stomachs, the paunch, thence to be transmitted in 
turn to the other stomachs for special treatment there? Is he not 
aware that the human child never having been provided with such 
an apparatus possesses a much simpler stomach, closely resembling 
that of the carnivore, being specially provided with a gastric juice to 
digest proteid materials, especially those derived from animals, and is 
wholly incapable of dealing with the food of the ruminating animals 
just named ? For the human stomach cannot even digest bread and 
starches, which duty is accomplished by the chemical action of the 
saliva during mastication in the mouth. And should this have been 
impérfectly accomplished, as often happens, the digestion of the 
starchy matters is subsequently effected when these have passed the 
stomach, and meet the pancreatic juice in the first intestine. 

Consequently the argument falls to the ground through the 

5 See p. 972. 
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existence of essential difference between the digestive organs of the 
two animals, the child of man and the young calf, at the end of their 
respective times of weaning. 

No better illustration could have been given of this significant 
and important physiological fact : that the digestive apparatus of the 
animal must correspond to the extent of change which its food has 
to undergo in order to convert it into the flesh which constitutes the 
animal consuming it. 

Thus if grass, which is very low in the scale of vegetable 
growths, has to be converted into the highly composite animal fibre 
constituting beef and mutton, a long and complicated apparatus is 
required—viz. that of the ‘ruminants’ above described. No human 
stomach under any circumstances has the power of effecting the 
changes in question. 

The carnivore, living exclusively on flesh, requires for his purpose 
nothing more than the digestion and assimilation of animal tissues 
identical with those already composing his own body. This process 
compared with that above described is a very simple one; and 
accordingly the stomach and digestive organs are far less complex in 
structure. 

Man holds a position between the two extremes, with his varied 
surroundings and his ability to select and adapt ; for he possesses the 
power to support life by consuming the best products of the vege- 
table kingdom, and also all animal foods, suitable to his purpose 
and tastes. The animal fibres of fishes, birds, and tender meat, with 
the concentrated extracts of the latter, being identical in nature and 
form with the structures of his own body, are assimilated with far 
greater ease than the nitrogenous products of the vegetable kingdom. 
His digestive apparatus is more highly developed than that of the 
carnivore, but much more closely resembles it than the complicated 
apparatus of the exclusively vegetable feeder. 

Man is therefore manifestly adapted for a mixed diet from the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, and must be regarded beyond all 
controversy as adapted for an omnivorous diet. 

There is an important aspect of the subject which I desire to 
present here. It is that offered by a review of the extraordinary 
changes affecting man in every rank of life and his surroundings in 
all parts of the civilised world wiiich have taken place during the last 
sixty years. I am old enough to have marked those changes with 
an observant eye both in the metropolis and in the country. It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, for the present generation to realise the 
contrast presented in respect of the demand now made on man’s 
activity, especially that of his brain, during, say, the last thirty or 
forty years with that which was required by the routine of life as it 
was in the ‘thirties.’ The wear and tear of existence has enormously 
increased, and the demand for rapid action and intense exertion by 
the nervous system is certainly tenfold greater now, to make a 
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moderate estimate, than it was then. A railway appeared in the first 
year of the decade named ; the penny post and the electric telegraph 
not until its close; while the press, both daily and weekly, now 
gigantic, was then by comparison insignificant and diminutive. For 
the great majority even of business men life was tranquil and leisure 
plentiful, while competition was almost unknown; I need not 
attempt to describe what it isnow. Such changes have naturally been 
the cause of permanent injury to many whose powers sufficed for the 
quiet time, but gave way in large and still increasing number under 
the inevitable struggle which issues in ‘ the survival of the fittest.’ 

The necessary result of this extreme demand for brain activity, 
since that organ is the sole source of energy on which all the func- 
tions of the body, including that of digestion, depend, is an insuffi- 
cient supply for this important process. Among all others this 
inadequacy is perhaps the most common, and it certainly is the 
most disastrous. As with electrical supply, whether for light or 
motion, the capacity of the storage cells is limited ; and when they 
are emptied we know that no more work is possible. So with man’s 
store of energy, it must be fatal to his well-being and even to his 
existence, if digestion loses its due supply of nerve power, since 
digestion only can refill the storage cells. 

Under these circumstances nothing can be more important than 
to provide food of a kind and in a form which will economise the 
work of the stomach. It must not be bulky; much of it may be 
advantageously soluble in form so as to be rapidly and easily assimi- 
lated, even pre-digested sometimes; and when solid not requiring 
much mastication. I have found nothing which fulfils these con- 
ditions so completely as the various concentrated extracts of meat 
which are now so extensively used. When well made they provide 
the maximum of nourishment with the minimum of demand for 
labour on the part of the nervous system. And it is worthy of note 
that several varieties of this form of animal food came into vogue 
during the middle third of the century, the remarkable demand for 
them seeming to augment pari passw with man’s increased need 
for support. A happy and natural, although undesigned, relation 
exists between the two; and I do not hesitate to say that these 
animal extracts have saved many who might have otherwise fallen in 
the fray. A teaspoonful of sound beef extract in a breakfast cup of 
hot water when the brain is fatigued and the stomach unfit for work 
is often the best antidote possible, reinvigorates the system, and 
prepares it for a light meal or for a little more work as the case may 
be—a result far too frequently sought through the pernicious habit 
of obtaining temporary relief in a glass of wine or spirit. 

Nothing approaehing in value to well-made animal extracts can 
be obtained from any vegetable source of proteids. Nothing is 
derivable from the numerous leguminous seeds, whether beans, peas, 
or lentils—not even the ‘green peas’ specially suggested by one of 
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my critics—which is comparable with extract of meat.® I have tried 
the latest attempt to produce a vegetable extract to compete with 
those of beef, and I shall refrain from speaking of it further. 

Let me just add that the last few years have perhaps somewhat 
increased my respect for the stomach of an omnivorous animal, and 
my gratitude for the possession of one. The pace at which we live 
increases and will inevitably continue to do so, and as inevitably the 
average brain will increase in capacity to do more work. If I foresee 
in this a greater demand for strong sustenance, I know well in which 
natural kingdom we must seek it; not so much, however, in the old 
form of solid joints which require much more expenditure to digest 
than the concentrated forms referred to. Also the choicest portions 
of lean meat maybe very finely minced and reduced to a purée, in 
which condition they may be assimilated by the stomach with great 
facility. 

Let me now before concluding remind my reader that three very 
important practical questions were formally propounded in the last 
paragraph of my first article, for which an adequate solution was required. 

The first demanded if it would be prudent to provision a large 
ship, with full crew and passengers for a long voyage, solely on 
vegetarian diet? Or, secondly, thus to limit the supplies for an 
army corps sent abroad? Or, thirdly, those of an exploring party 
designed to investigate a remote and unknown region ? 

It is significant that at present I have seen no reply. 

I also demonstrated that it was at least a fact worthy of serious 
consideration that the life enjoyed by all animals reared for food, 
whether in the poultry yards or in the fields, was after all a happy 
one ; and that for no other animals is existence so easy or death so 
swift and painless. This undeniable statement was simply received 
with derision! For men who were before all things asserting their 
humane consideration for animal life, this was at least inconsistent 
and unseemly; while it failed altogether to meet the argument. 

Lastly, I venture to advise my old friends the ‘ vegetarians,’ as I 
sincerely believe for their advantage, to change their distinctive 
appellation. They emphatically state that they no longer rely for 
their diet on the produce of the vegetable kingdom, differing from 
those who originally adopted the name at a date by no means 
remote.’ I give this merely to fix the period in relation to the 
name, and to what was assuredly then the practice of vegetarians. 

* For further information respecting this indubitable fact, see the work below 
named, where it is carefully and impartially considered. The tabulated result is given 
of careful experiments made by Fr. Hofmann on the power of man’sdigestive organs to 
assimilate the nitrogenous elements (albumen) from animal and vegetable sources 
respectively. From the data supplied it appears that while four-fifths of the albumen 
consumed from animal sources are digested (8). parts in the 100), not quite half (46°6 in 
the 100) is digested of albumen derived from vegetable sources, cereals, legumes, &c. 

Food in Health and Disease, by I. Burney Yeo, M.D., F.R.C.P., Phys. to King’s 
College Hospital, &c., &c. (Cassell, 1896), p. 148 et seq. 

* Dr. Latham’s Dictionary of the English Language, founded on Johnson, 4 vols., 
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Since that time, and I venture to think very wisely, they have 
added to their diet some important and nutritious products from the 
animal kingdom. But they have still drawn a hard and fast line 
short of using any part of an animal, whether it be fish, fowl, sheep, 
or ox, in their dietary. Hence they have become simply ‘flesh 
abstainers, a term which logically and honestly describes their 
position. But still more recently I have been specifically desired in 
several quarters to observe as an important fact that a new deriva- 
tion for the word ‘vegetarian’ is proposed. And on very high 
authority I learn that the suggestion is an acceptable one, and 
further that ‘they’ (the vegetarians) ‘believed in the highest form - 
of life and the highest possibilities for humanity. Such being so, 
they were not in the category spoken of. Vegetarianism had nothing 
to do with vegetable eating. It had to do with bringing human 
nature into greater vitality to a higher position, and to greater 
strength of body, mind, and soul. Because they believed that eating 
animals was antagonistic to the higher life, they were vegetarians, not 
vegetable eaters.’ ® 

I think that many, if not all, will in time agree with me that 
with this readiness to repudiate vegetable food, associated as it is 
with a tendency to cultivate wider aims and views, a gradual further 
enlargement of the dietary may happily result. For I observe that 
the term ‘vegetarian’ is evidently becoming embarrassing to not a 
few members of the society, as a misleading and inaccurate distinc- 
tive appellation is sure to be. But ‘flesh abstainers,’ with views 
thus clearly defined, might possibly not feel bound to deny them- 
selves some moderate use of fish, which would be a valuable addi- 
tion, since it is commonly regarded as the antithesis of flesh in 
relation to its dietetic tendencies, &c. Hence its large employment 
in Catholic countries in place of flesh on all fast-days, as the chief 
4to, Longinans, 1870, thus defines ‘vegetarian ; one who, abstaining from animal 
food, feeds exclusively on the products of the vegetable kingdom.’ 

® Presidential Addréss, The Vegetarian, the 30th of April, 1898.—When my 
attention was first called to the recent discovery (!) that the Latin word ‘ vegeto, 
to arouse or enliven,’ having no relation in that language with vegetable life or food, 
was the root from which the word ‘ vegetarian’ was originally derived, I naturally 
regarded it as a mere pleasantry. All the world knew what the meaning of the word 
had been, and that for years it had designated the eating of vegetable food and 
nothing else (vide note No. 7). If really compelled to take the statement seriously, 
let me ask what then is the meaning of the emphatic assertions prolonged and 
reiterated through all the years that are past—of the endless quotations from authority 
—that the vegetable kingdom contains all the dietetic elements necessary to support 
a healthy human life? Surely this prime article of faith has been the central and 
unique cause for the existence of the ‘ Vegetarian Society.’ Is it not a little late in 
the day to shift its present well-earned and well-understood position thus? Both 
derivations cannot be sustained. Either uphold, as you always have done, the all 
sufficiency of the vegetable kingdom for man’s food, or say at once that you have 
renounced this doctrine, for ‘ vegetarian’ has, by virtue of the recent discovery, 
assumed a totally new and unsuspected significance—viz. ‘the bringing of human 


nature into greater vitality, &c.’ I still hesitate to regard the passage as more than 
rhetorical ornament, and have therefore relegated these remarks to a foot note. 
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element of a maigre diet. Again, if they only knew how valuable 
the more or less fluid extracts of meat already referred to are in 
certain exceptional conditions of great prostration, mental or physical, 
they ought not to be absolutely compelled to reject them, at least 
when their use is enforced by medical advice. 

I now take leave of the subject. For the great body of the 
Vegetarian Society throughout our country I cherish, as heretofore, 
feelings of sympathy and respect for their attachment to a simple 
diet, and humane consideration for animal life, so abundantly exist- 
ing everywhere. For the few, as I hope and in charity believe them 
to be, who have perverted my meaning and misrepresented my views, 
I cannot altogether regret the opportunity they have afforded me of 
exposing the tactics of the sectarian who, whether he be only narrow- 
minded or unscrupulous, exercises a mischievous influence always and 
wherever he is found. 

HENRY THOMPSON. 


P.S.—Since this article went to press I have seen a prominent 
reference (Vegetarian, 14th of May) to a statement of mine made 
in 1879—that the value of the product of an acre of land cropped 
with cereals and legumes would support a much larger population than 
an acre of pasturage devoted to cattle-feeding. My critic omits the 
context which immediately follows—being one of the reasons given for 
the extra value referred to—namely, that ‘ the corn-land will produce, 
almost without extra cost, a considerable quantity of animal food in 
the form of pigs and poultry, from the offal or coarser parts of 
vegetable produce, which is unsuitable for human consumption.’ 

But the two paragraphs of 1898 from my recent article, quoted for 
comparison, differ mainly because in 1879 I held the belief, then 
generally accepted, that proteid elements obtained by chemical 
analysis from legumes might be regarded as equal in nutritious 
value to those obtained by digestion in man’s stomach from beef and 
mutton. Carefully conducted experiments since made prove that 
the leguminous proteids do not yield to the human stomach anything 
like the amount of nutritive matter which the animal proteids impart. 
Thus, also, the consumer might well ‘feel lighter’ after his dish of 
legumes than after meat, because only a bare moiety of the nutritive 
matter in the former case is taken up into the system. Hence the 
statement of nearly twenty years ago, like many others in the 
progress of research for truth, is found untenable to-day. And thus 
it is, or should be, that as we grow older we grow wiser. If our 
opinions are not modified with the progress of the age, we are 
learning nothing, and ‘ have lived to very little purpose,’ a maxim I 
have thus often had occasion to enforce in the course of my pro- 
fessional teaching at University College. 


* See Clinical Lectures, eighth edition, p. 55; Churchill, London, 1888. 





WANTED—AN OPERA 


THAT some people are never contented will inevitably be the thought 
suggested to many readers by the title of this paper. For a space of 
more than ten years opera has been once again the rage in London 
society ; it has returned to the place of supremacy among fashionable 
amusements which it held from the time of Handel until early in 
the present century ; and it has proved its claims to popularity by a 
wise catholicity in the matter of the music represented, so that what 
used to be called the Royal Italian Opera has now dropped the 
middle word from this famous name, as all the principal languages 
in which operatic librettos exist have in turn been heard upon the 
Covent Garden stage, sometimes two or three of them at once. Under 
the late Sir Augustus Harris a tradition grew up that operas must 
be presented with due regard to the general effect, and he taught 
Londoners to expect the same care in the preparation of an opera 
and in its presentment as they were accustomed to demand in the 
non-operatic theatres. The old practice of pitch-forking the works 
of the great masters upon the stage, on the strength of one prima 
donna, whose fee for a single appearance swallowed up nearly 
the whole sum taken in payment for seats, has now' disappeared, 
happily for music and the public, and there is little chance of any 
return being made to the old system, for the successors to Sir 
Augustus Harris, the members of the energetic triumvirate known as 
the Grand Opera Syndicate, are fully aware of what is wanted by the 
public for which opera exists in London. 

And two large sections of the public are perfectly contented with 
things as they are. One is composed of the wealthy few who are not 
too particular about the selection of the operas given as long as they 
can be assured that the music they hear is really fashionable ; the 
other class contains the multitude of unmusical people, who do not 
wish to go to the opera at all, and who have and profess no interest 
whatever in music. Thereis a considerable space between these two, 
and it is filled by a large and ever-growing class of people who take 
a more or less intelligent interest in music, who habitually go to 
concerts, and in whose lives music of one sort or another plays a 
prominent part. These belong to a very great variety of sects in the 
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musical world ; for it is one of the peculiarities of London that its 
musical inhabitants do not form one great body, as they do in the 
majority of the continental cities, but are subdivided into many small 
classes or cliques, so that the musical aristocrats of the Richter 
concerts are hardly ever to be seen at concerts conducted by Lamoureux, 
Mott], or Wood, each of whom has his own enthusiastic following, while 
the patrons of the Popular Concerts remain for the most part con- 
tented with chamber music, and rarely hear orchestral works at all. 
Lower down the scale we get to the numerous less cultivated amateurs 
who patronise the concerts of one favourite performer, or those alone in 
which he takes part. But all, or almost all, of these, divided though 
they may be in the objects of their admiration, unite in viewing the 
opera as a thing lying entirely outside their ordinary experience. Even 
those who throng any concert hall where a ‘ Wagner selection’ is 
announced as a special attraction, do not display any particular 
anxiety to be present at operatic performances of the music 
dramas as a whole; and although in the present season an extra- 
ordinary effort has been made, and with an altogether astound- 
ing amount of success, to convert the Wagnerian public into habitual 
opera-goers, by introducing the conditions in which they delight at 
Bayreuth into the ordinary course of London life at the height of 
the season, the performances of the Nibelungen trilogy will stand, as 
it were, by themselves, and as an exceptional thing, not as part of 
the regular course of an operatic season. Putting aside this special 
feature of the present series of productions, the great majority of 
concert-goers are pretty sure to return one or two answers to any 
friend who refers in their presence to matters operatic. Either they 
will allege that the operas they care for are never given, or they will 
confess, what is likely to be the truth in any case, that they cannot 
afford the cost of the entertainment. 

Here we encounter the central difficulty of the situation. The 
very large class of well-to-do people who at present support number- 
less concerts are, or consider themselves, excluded from regular 
attendance at the opera by the cost of comfortable seats. Even if 
the price of a guinea stall were never exceeded, it is only natural 
that a great many among even musical people should prefer going 
to the play twice to a single visit to the opera. And we must 
remember that the section of the public for which the cheaper kinds 
of reserved seats are intended at the other theatres is practically 
not considered at all at the opera. The balcony stalls at Covent 
Garden are, it is true, as comfortable as dress circle seats elsewhere, 
but they are issued at precisely double their price. It is impossible 
to get a really convenient place for less than fifteen shillings, as the 
glare of the chandelier, even if the lights are turned down during 
the ‘performance, makes the long entr’actes extremely disagreeable 
t> those who occupy the ten-shilling seats; and even supposing the 
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average amateur of moderate means to be contented with a gallery 
place, in order that he may see as many operas as possible, he must 
put up with a great deal of discomfort ; while to elderly people, or to 
those who are busy in the daytime, the necessary early attendance 
makes unreserved seats an impossibility. Now the opera, as an 

occasional treat to be enjoyed once or twice in the season, is of very 

little real use from an educational point of view; yet the educational 
aspect of the opera is one that should not be ignored. In one of his 

famous rules for young musicians, Schumann, the one composer who 
might have been expected to set least store by anything connected 

with theatrical display, laid it down that the student must ‘ never. 
neglect to hear good operas.’ In England the greater part, and those 

the best, of musical amateurs are compelled to spend their lives in 

an assiduous transgression of this injunction ; and even the rich sub- 

scribers to the opera of the fashionable world can only obey it for a 

space of three months in the year, or less. In all parts of the con- 

tinent, the intellectual value of the opera is recognised, just as much 

as that of non-theatrical music or of the other arts. In England 

alone there still survives the curious impression that music, and more 

especially the opera, has some element of dissipation about it. That 

this impression will some day die down, as we become more cosmo- 

politan, there is no reason to doubt; and with the gigantic strides 

which musical culture has taken in quite recent years, it is certain 

that before long the nation will insist on having an opera, not as the 

exclusive enjoyment of the few for ten weeks in the year, but asa 

permanent institution, affording to the great bulk of educated people 

proper opportunities for the study and enjoyment of operatic master- 

pieces ; not merely for the contemplation of the latest Paris fashions, 

whether in millinery or music. 

At different times in the history of the Carl Rosa Company it has 
seemed as if a really national opera were just on the brink of getting 
itself established, and the energetic manager from which it is named 
had sufficient foresight to recognise that such an institution must be 
really national, and that the English tongue must be the vehicle in 
which music should make its appeal to the English people. Un- 
fortunately, although he and his successors have always had the 
lower middle classes in their favour, the influence of this section of 
the public has kept alive certain traditions which sadly hindered the 
cause of opera in English. The silly dialogue of the days of the 
poet Bunn is still relished by the kind of audience to which English 
opera is at present supposed to appeal; and any educated per- 
son, not especially musical, who should find himself present at 
a performance of The Bohemian Girl or Maritana, would very 
naturally wonder at the tolerance of a West-end public towards a style 
of declamation that would disgrace the transpontine theatres. This 
state of things will account, to his mind, for the widespread im- 
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pression that English is not a good language for serious operatic 
purposes. Yet even supposing that operas with spoken dialogue were 
to come back into fashion again, there is no possible reason why the 
dialogue should not be given with the same care and precision that 
Mr. Gilbert insisted on in the early days of the Savoy operas. It is 
a strange thing, but only one of many anomalies beloved by English 
people, that their own language should be considered quite suitable 
on the one hand to comic operas, and on the other to sacred oratorios, 
but that for serious dramatic music it is viewed with disdain. Surely 
a language which is good enough for The Messiah or Elijah cannot 
be so contemptible that its use in Faust or Lohengrin need be pro- 
hibited. After all, in objecting to their own language as a vehicle 
for serious art, the English are only following the lead of nearly all 
nations that have gradually emerged from a state of barbarism. It 
is not a satisfactory reflection, but it is one that must be made, that 
this preference for foreign languages is the mark of all nations that 
have not completed their civilisation. In the Italian Renaissance, 
those writers who gave up Latin for Italian were at first thought 
extremely vulgar by their contemporaries ; in Germany, the gallicisms, 
which have so comic an effect upon modern ears in reading the 
historical documents of past centuries, were in fashion more or less 
into the present day. In matters of literature, science, and the 
graphic arts we have long ago passed the stage in which culture came 
to us from without, and so have reached a condition in which we 
have, in these things, a definite national existence. In music alone 
a bastard cosmopolitanism prevails among us even now, and has doubt- 
less much to say to the failure of English opera as a permanent and 
self-supporting institution. The state of London at the present day, 
in regard to operas, may best be illustrated by an analogy with the non- 
operatic theatre. Imagine a state of things in which no theatre in 
London should devote itself to serious drama, the admirers of which were 
compelled to derive their instruction in the great dramas of the world 
from an annual visit of ten weeks, arranged by the combined forces 
of the Théatre Frangais and the Meiningen Court Theatre ; and that 
during this short season the prices of seats in all parts of the house 
should be doubled or more than doubled. Such a condition is 
incredible in the dramatic world, yet it is precisely analogous to that 
which we complacently accept in regard to the opera. As the taste 
for opera improves, deepening in the educated classes, and spreading 
more and more widely throughout the nation, there will be more and 
more clear demands for a regular, continuous, and, in one word, 
national institution, such as all other capitals of the world possess. 
In ordinary affairs the law of supply and demand is a good enough 
working principle, but here there is one very serious consideration, 
namely, that the expenses of an opera season, even without the 
gigantic salaries that are paid to performers of European celebrity, 
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are so heavy as to entail a great loss upon the manager who shall 
attempt to give opera at theatre prices. The problem has been tried 
over and over again, both in England and elsewhere, and a very few 
words are needed to explain why it is impossible. Among the many 
lessons taught by the lamentable failure of the Royal English Opera 
House was one which throws a good deal of light on this. It is out 
of the question to mount grand opera ‘for a run,’ that is to say, to 
attempt to recoup the original outlay in putting it on the stage by 
keeping it in the bills for six weeks or longer, as the theatrical 
managers are wont to do. Yet audiences have been so accustomed 
to seeing plays gorgeously produced that they expect far more from - 
operatic mounting than can possibly be given them apart from 
operatic prices. In the second place, the salaries of the singers 
must needs come to a sum far in excess of the earnings of the 
heaviest cast in London, to say nothing of the orchestra and chorus, 
two sources of expenditure of which the play-producer is scarcely 
conscious. By exercising a rigid economy in the department of the 
orchestra during provincial tours it is no doubt possible to give 
even grand opera in London for a few weeks at a time at theatre prices, 
if a large enough theatre is available; but then the company must 
be formed of singers so fitted for a large theatre that their voices 
can be trusted to fill it in one sense and their names in another. 
Such a company is a far more expensive luxury than a troupe of 
comic-opera performers, who are at home in a small theatre, but 
would be utterly lost in Covent Garden or a house of similar 
size. It may be taken as proved, without further demonstration, 
that an attempt which has reduced some hundreds of enthusiastic 
managers to beggary must be ranked with the many chimerical 
schemes of which musical people are so very fond. Yet the 
solution of the whole question, a solution which has been adopted 
in every capital of Europe, is only just beginning to be sug- 
gested here as a brand new idea. Some kind of grant or sub- 
vention from without is absolutely essential if opera as an institution 
is to do a really useful work, or to take a place among national enter- 
prises. A great many Englishmen look askance upon any suggestion 
of a State subsidy for theatres of any kind, partly from a remnant of 
the puritanical feeling that all such places are in themselves evil, 
partly because they cannot dissociate the idea of theatrical art from 
the notion of frivolous amusement, and partly because they dread an 
increase in the rates. But the general principle of State or municipal 
aid for various things lying outside the domain of practical business 
life, is already acknowledged in many ways, and accepted as a fact of 
our national existence. It would require a very bold politician indeed 
to bring in a Bill for the abolition of the grant to the National Gallery 
or the British Museum, yet in truth these are not more strictly 
educational in their intention than such institutions as the great 
Vor, XLIII.—No. 256 8T 
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opera houses of the Continent. Even in theatrical matters the idea 
of municipal aid is slowly but surely making advances towards 
realisation ; yet the opera, if it is to exist at all as a permanent 
institution for the nation at large, stands ‘in far greater need of 
external help than does any non-operatic theatre. There is a want 
of logic about a system such as that which allows grants to be made 
to the two principal institutions for teaching music in London, 
without practically recognising the need for kindred help for the 
young musicians who are being turned out of these seminaries every 
year into a profession which is rapidly being overstocked beyond all 
remedy. At present the demand for the raw material to educate in 
one or other of the great music schools is a very large one, and every 
inducement is held out to promising students, but only during their 
career as students. All the tedious time that must elapse before 
even a musician with a certainty of ultimate success can begin to 
make his mark on the great world of London musical life is quite 
unprovided for; and many are the cases of absolute penury that 
come to the knowledge of those who are familiar with the seamy 
sides of the musical profession. Some means might well be devised 
for hindering, rather than encouraging, the entrance into the pro- 
fession of all classes of incompetent performers, and at the same time 
of providing help for those whose education in music is finished, and 
whose chances of making an income are very remote. 

The establishment of a permanent opera house in London would 
mean a great deal more than the existence of a single institution 
where native talent could be allowed to display itself. The principle 
of decentralisation has lately been illustrated in a very striking way 
by the success which has attended the erection of various theatres in 
the suburbs of London, and there are signs that the whole aspect of 
our theatrical life is shortly about to undergo a change. If an en- 
dowed opera became an accomplished fact in London, there is little 
doubt that the example of the capital would soon be followed in the 
chief cities of the Empire, so that that part of a liberal education 
which consists in hearing good operas would be brought within the 
reach of the large majority of English people. A whole group of 
permanently established operatic theatres would make a very sensible 
difference in the financial condition of the musical profession gene- 
rally, and the elevation of the standard of excellence required by the 
classes thus educated would of itself obviate the danger of a Klon- 
dyke rush into a profession where such inducements were held out. 
In ordinary parlance, the position of music as an inferior member of 
the circle of the arts is curiously recognised by the English usage of 
the word ‘ Art,’ as meaning only the art of painting or sculpture. 
Music has often been called the Cinderella of the Arts, in reference to 
her youth as compared with the other members of the family. In 
England she has for long been the most despised as well as the 
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youngest of the sisterhood, but there are plenty of signs that she will 
not much longer be contented with her present humble position. 
She is apparently waiting for the fairy godmother to appear, and give 
her her opportunity by providing her with a suitable equipage. 
There is, perhaps, not much competition for the post at present, but 
there are several quarters from which the kindly support might come. 
An actual Government subsidy may for the present be too much to hope 
for, but either the Corporation of London or the London County 
Council could well afford to earn the gratitude of the cultivated part of 
the nation by providing a suitable home for opera, and the funds 
wherewith London might be placed on an equality with some of - 
the less luxurious of European towns. Recent investigations into 
the statistics of the subject have shown that for an annual grant 
of 15,000/. an opera could be maintained in such a way that the 
public need not pay at a higher rate than for the theatre, while 
artists of the highest class would be engaged. 5,000/. of this would 
represent either the rent of a theatre already existing, or interest on 
the loan of a sum sufficient to build a proper theatre; the sum of 
10,000/. would then represent the sum needed to meet the deficit on 
a season lasting from October to’ Easter in each year, leaving the 
height of the season free for the fashionable opera, the success of 
which need, therefore, not be affected, even though public taste were 
to make the new undertaking fashionable as well as popular. Now 
15,0001. may seem a large sum as the income of a private individual, or 
as the annual cost of an establishment ; but if it is compared with the 
sums expended by the nation on things of which the practical utility 
is extremely doubtful, it is a mere nothing. It is not necessary to 
face the question of a national opera coming upon the rates, for it is 
certain that it could be contrived by other means ; but if it did come 
on the rates, it is worth while to point out that a rate of one-tenth 
of a penny in the pound on the rateable value of London would be 
enough to raise the sum required. As the Free Library rate is one 
farthing in the pound, it will be seen that this latter luxury repre- 
sents just two and a half times the cost of an opera. 

Supposing the principle of a subvention, from whatever quarter, 
to be admitted, there are naturally a good many points to be con- 
sidered in regard to the policy of the institution, the principles on 
which it should be managed, and the nature of the ideals which it 
is desirable to realise. Here there is no lack of examples and warn- 
ings to be got from the experience of foreign nations. Unless it be 
founded on the widest possible basis—a basis of devotion to no par- 
ticular school, but to all schools of excellence of whatever date and 
country—the scheme must fail, though never so kindly a fairy god- 
mother were to come down the kitchen chimney. For a time 
the dictates of fashion must be disregarded ; the classical repertory 
must be kept steadily before the public, rather than the works which 
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come into vogue for a year or two and are then forgotten; the 
language employed must be English, and the performers, as far as 
possible, must be chosen from among English artists. There is, of 
course, a danger of favouritism, and a certain opening for the elements 
of intrigue which have already wrecked so many hopeful schemes ; 
but if a large enough body were elected or appointed to govern the 
institution, and if the impresarios and managers were paid servants 
of the governing body, not persons with interests of their own to 
serve, there is no reason why a subsidised opera house should not be 
conducted on principles of absolute rectitude and honesty. The reins 
of government must, of course, be in the hands of persons who should 
represent, not merely the business side of the scheme as a pecuniary 
speculation, but the various schools of thought in music. And not 
only these should have a voice in the control, but the claims of the 
many arts that are associated with opera must be fairly represented, 
and nothing must be omitted that can make for the maintenance of 
a high standard in all departments. For example, literary skill in 
the supervision of new librettos, or in the all-important point of pro- 
viding decent translations of the words of classical foreign operas, must 
go hand in hand with artistic taste applied to the mounting of 
the works chosen for representation. And due encouragement must 
be given to that school of British composers which has now been in 
existence for the last quarter of a century, and to which the revival 
of musical culture in this country is mainly due. That series of fine 
operas which Mr. Carl Rosa was mainly instrumental in bringing 
before the English public as the typical work of Englishmen, must be 
brought once more from the retirement where they have been left by 
so many managers, and the younger men in the English musical world 
must be encouraged to undertake the composition of operas by the 
knowledge that every worthy work will in time be produced at a 
national theatre. Those who best know the musical life of England in 
the present day have the most confidence in the powers of these younger 
men who are only waiting for opportunities which, under the present 
régime, can never come tothem. There is no doubt that Cinderella 
must soon get her chance; the only question is, Who will be the 
fairy godmother ? 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 





DEATH AND TORTURE UNDER 
CHLOROFORM 


A REJOINDER 


It was with a feeling of the keenest interest that I took up the April 
number of this Review, containing, as it did, a paper on ‘ Deaths under 
Chloroform,’ from the pen of a great medical authority, written as a 
reply to my paper that appeared in the March number. At last, 
then, I was to learn the reason for employing the painful method of 
giving chloroform, from which I and others had suffered ; at last I 
should hear why this method was practised by some anesthetists in 
preference to the pleasanter method practised by others. 

It was consequently with a feeling of surprise, deepening gradually 
into profound disappointment, that I read on and on to the end, only 
to find that this point of vital interest was not so much as touched 
upon, far less defended. The paper might, in fact, have been intended 
for a medical journal, dealing as it does almost wholly with the 
physiological dispute as to whether death under chloroform may not 
be caused, under. certain circumstances, by cardiac syncope, inde- 
pendent of any suffocation. Dr. Buxton says it is an unjust and un- 
supported charge to say that all deaths under chloroform are deaths 
from asphyxia; but he does not say what percentage of such deaths 
can be attributed to other causes; and his assertion would be true if 
the proportion were only a minute fraction in a hundred. 

Another great authority, Dr. Lauder Brunton, writing in the 
British Medical Journal of the 5th of March, states that out of 571 
experiments made at Hyderabad, death resulted in every case from 
asphyxia ; and to the ordinary lay mind, not accustomed to the extreme 
accuracy required by scientific research, this is sufficiently conclusive 
as to, at least, the paramount danger of suffocation. 

But I am aware that the medical world is not unanimous in 
accepting the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Lauder Brunton, and a 
perpetual domestic war on the subject is decorously waged in the 
medical press without either side obtaining a decisive victory. It is 
not, however, a matter on which the lay world has anything to say. 

The rest of Dr. Buxton’s paper is devoted to showing that the 
principle of allowing the free admixture of air with the vapour of 
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chloroform was first laid down by Sir James Simpson, and that Mr. 
Syme only followed in his footsteps. It is always well to be accurate 
in any matter, but otherwise this is a point which has no interest for 
the public, and the net result therefore of the whole paper, to one 
who had hoped to find information as to the reasons advanced by 
certain anzsthetists for using their painful method, is a feeling of 
total disappointment. 

Dr. Buxton’s paper is no doubt weighty with medical knowledge 
and scientific facts, and had my contention lain in the path of sucha 
projectile it would have suffered severely ; but Dr. Buxton’s fire was 
concentrated on a side issue, and left my main point untouched. If 
I were to complain that the high road was a terror to pedestrians by 
reason of the recklessness of cyclists, and that several deaths had been 
caused by them, it would hardly be a ‘reply’ to my complaint to 
point out that steam-rollers too were sometimes dangerous. And 
when I protest in the name of humanity against the cruel method of 
stifling used by certain anesthetists, it is surely beside the mark to 
say that it is possible for death to be caused in other ways than by 
suffocation. If this knowledge be indeed a consolation to anyone, it 
may be derived from Dr. Buxton’s paper; but for most people it is 
enough to know that suffocation is by far the most common form of 
danger, and, fortunately, is a preventable one. Dr. Buxton says, 
indeed, that no death due to asphyxia should occur in competent hands, 
and the dicta of Sir James Simpson and Mr. Syme quoted by him are 
most emphatic as to the necessity of allowing free admixture of air. 
How then is the practice of allowing no air—of smothering-—to be 
justified? By inference, Dr. Buxton condemns it utterly, but it is 
to be wished he had done so explicitly. 

From Dr. Buxton’s point of view the gravamen of my first paper 
consisted in the statement that a definite ‘safe method’ of giving 
chloroform existed, known to all medical men but not practised by 
them ; and he then proceeds to prove that no method is absolutely 
safe, as even Simpson himself had a patient die from syncope on one 
occasion while he was giving him chloroform. 

But everything seems to point to the fact that this was a very 
exceptional case ; and, be it observed, nowhere does Dr. Buxton assert 
that the stifling method is safer, while he admits that many deaths 
arise unhappily through the inexperience of administrators. By his 
reference, indeed, to the eighty-eight deaths under chloroform last year 
reported by the Hospital as ‘some trifling statistics,’ and his regret 
that I had ignored the more elaborate statistics brought together by 
the Lancet, amounting to some thousands of cases, we may infer that 
the annual tale of victims to chloroform—or to the mode of adminis- 
tering it—is larger than it had been assumed to be, although this is 
not explicitly stated. This cannot be called reassuring, any more 
than can Dr. Buxton’s assertion that the public are to a great extent 
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the authors of their own miseries by not taking more pains to ascertain 
the competence of those anesthetists into whose hands they commit 
themselves. 

It frequently happens that a person living in the country goes up 
to London expressly for an operation, and on reaching the surgeon’s 
or dentist’s house is met by the anesthetist. How would Dr. Buxton 
propose that such a person should proceed to ascertain the competence 
of the anzsthetist ? and in what spirit would the anesthetist be likely 
to receive any implied doubts as to his competence ? 

Again, while maintaining that the public are to blame for assum- 
ing that every medical man has been taught to give chloroform in | 
the best possible way, he expresses no opinion as to what is the best 
possible way, and merely begs the question by evading the difficulty. 

The controversy in the medical papers is conducted, naturally, 
from the operators’ point of view, and is confined almost exclusively 
to discussing either the precise cause of death or the best means of 
obviating the risk of death, and there is no want of plain speak- 
ing on the part of the writers. Writing in the British Medical 
Journal on the 23rd of April, Dr. Waller, lecturer on physiology, 
plainly expresses his conviction that ‘death is nearly always due to 
unskilful administration,’ and quotes Lord Lister as saying that 
‘death from chloroform is almost invariably due to faulty adminis- 
tration ’"—adding that this means the administration of an overdose. 

Now the Hyderabad Commissioners assert that interference with 
the breathing is practically the same thing as overdosing. But this 
point of interference with the breathing, and the suffering it entails 
on the patient, is not one that I have seen mentioned in any of the 
papers on the subject ; and it is this point that chiefly affects the 
public. For every patient that dies there are hundreds that only 
suffer. The patient’s experience, whether painful or otherwise, 
necessarily ends where unconsciousness begins, and is not affected by 
his subsequent recovery or death. His recovery does not mitigate 
any suffering he experienced while consciousness lasted, neither does 
death during unconsciousness increase it. 

From my own point of view, therefore—that of the patient— 
the gravamen of my first paper did not consist in the statement 
that there was any definite ‘safe method’ of giving chloroform, 
which is a question for medical men to dispute upon, but in the 
statement—the result of my own experience—that chloroform is 
Frequently administered in such a way as to cause extreme and 
unnecessary suffering. The extracts from the Hospital and from 
the ‘Report of the Hyderabad Commission’ were quoted by no 
means with any view to enlighten medical men, who presumably 
are thoroughly acquainted with all such things, but to show the 
public, who are profoundly ignorant on the subject, first, how large a 
number of fatal cases occur annually in England ; and secondly, how, 
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judged by the rules laid down by competent authorities, the practice 
of smothering patients in the way I had been smothered must tend 
to increase the chances of their dying from suffocation. 

But the cause of death is by no means the primary point of my 
contention ; that is a subject for medical men to settle, and one om 
which they do not appear likely toagree. In medicine, as in religion, 
uniformity of opinion seems doomed to remain a hopeless dream, 
and the fight over the exact causes of death under chloroform—other 
than suffocation—goes on with perennial vigour. 

The vital question, from the point of view of the public, is not 
whether there are not cases in which death takes place from occult 
and unexplained causes, but whether it does not frequently take place 
from suffocation, as would seem only too natural to those who know 
what it is to have been forcibly and hastily smothered. It is, in fact, 
with the way in which chloroform is administered that the public 
are concerned, and on which alone they are entitled to have 
decided views. Doctors may disagree as they please on problems 
of physiology without fear of any layman expressing an opinion 
on the merits of the dispute; but the public have a manifest right 
to insist that anesthetists shall not be allowed to inflict needless 
suffering on their patients. This is the focus of the matter, and 
only in so far as the differences between medical men affect this 
point have the public any interest in them. I shall show that there 
are eminent medical men who hold that the administration of chloro- 
form by stifling does inflict unnecessary suffering and is unjustifiable. 

Among the many letters I have received on the subject since the 
appearance of my first article is one from a lady, whose description 
of her suffering is so graphic that I may be allowed to quote it: 

The agony I suffered from suffocation quite changed my life; it gave me a fear 
of death, a dread of darkness, and a dread of being left alone. For months after- 
wards, when falling asleep, an awful terror would come upon me, and make me try 
to keep awake. I tried to push away the pad that was over my nose and mouth ; 
but my hands were held, and the struggle seemed to me to last for ages. The 
nervous shock was so great that I am suffering from it to this day. 


Another victim, a man, says: 


I was only able to breathe the stifling fumes of the chloroform in fits and starts, 
and I seemed to experience the agony of death, which I can only recall with horror; 
I have many times since wished I had died, as it left me a legacy of extreme ner- 
vousness, which I am unable to shake off. 


It is difficult to believe that treatment which involves suffering 
such as this can be dictated by consideration for the patient’s interest. 
A person who has never been chloroformed in this manner cannot pos- 
sibly know the degree of agony it entails, and it is therefore essential 
that any one who defends the system shall have been himself stifled 
into unconsciousness once at the very least. It is a necessary rite 
of initiation into the mysteries, and he who has not undergone it, 
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scientist though he may be, speaks from a different platform to that 
on which stand the initiated. Dr. Buxton fails to tell us if he has 
himself gone through the rite of initiation by smothering. 

It must throughout be borne in mind that my charge is brought 
only against anesthetists of «a certain school, whether numerous or 
not I have no means of knowing. I and other members of my 
family have taken chloroform many times from doctors of a different 
school without experiencing the very slightest feeling of suffocation ; 
and those whose happy fortune it has been never to have had any 
other experience are slow to believe in the existence of any other 
method. It is my personal experience of the existence of two . 
methods that alone impels me to speak; it is because I know both 
how pleasant the taking of chloroform can be and how terrible it may 
be. When given as it can be, and should be, the patient falls asleep 
gradually and gently, and has no knowledge whatever of the loss 
of consciousness, no terror, and no motive for struggling or resisting. 

Dr. Buxton is of opinion that students should be required to have 
a special certificate of having been taught how to give chloroform 
before they qualify as medical men. But when there are two 
opposite methods of teaching, who is to know how they have been 
taught? It would be but cold comfort to a person about to take 
chloroform to know that the doctor had a certificate of competence 
in the art of smothering. I have no reason for doubting that the 
anesthetist who last smothered me had been thoroughly taught ; 
he would hardly have done it with such merciless assurance unless 
he had been. 

Among the sympathetic letters I have received is one from a 
German physician at Brussels, in which he says: ‘I have much 
pleasure in assuring you that my own experience during a lifelong 
practice entirely corroborates your conclusions, and that I am pleased 
you published them.’ Spontaneous assurances of sympathy and 
approval such as this have been a great encouragement, and I 
sincerely thank my unknown correspondents for the support they 
have given me. 

It seems to be very generally admitted that a practical reform in 
the method of administering chloroform is urgently needed in the 
interests of the public, as also that the power to effect such a reform 
lies mainly in their own hands. Dr. Buxton readily admits that it 
is a matter chiefly affecting the public, all of whom are potential 
patients. The first step is to awaken the interest of the public, and 
by the help of the press to spread so widely a knowledge of 
the two different methods used in giving chloroform as to prevent any 
one from inadvertently—through ignorance —falling into the hands of 
an anesthetist belonging to that school which forcibly stifles the 
patient into unconsciousness. The adherents of that school are 
probably sufficiently open to reason to think it advisable to change 
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their method when they find a widespread reluctance on the part of 
the public to take chloroform from any one who will not give a 
guarantee that the inhaler or cloth shall at no time be held close over 
the nose and mouth. Such an attitude on the part of the public, 
from whom the victims are drawn, would have more practical in- 
fluence on what, for the sake of brevity, we may call the School of 
Stiflers, than any articles, however eloquent, in the medical papers, 
written by any medical men, however distinguished, belonging to 
the rival school. 

As there are these two directly opposite methods of giving chloro- 
form, the one causing no distress to the patient, the other inflicting 
the most acute misery, it is obvious that the entire burden of proof 
rests on those medical men who practise the latter, of showing such 
good and sufficient reason for persisting in their cruel method as 
may at once be admitted by all reasonable people to be unanswerable. 
Ceteris paribus, they have no right to torture a patient. The right 
to do so could only be conceded to them on their demonstrating to 
the satisfaction of at least the whole medical world that their system 
was attended with such advantages in other ways as would outweigh 
the temporary agony oftheir patient. I repeat that the onus of proving 
this rests with them. But it would appear that they do not attempt to 
prove anything of the kind. They do not put forward any arguments 
against the safety of the humaner method, nor any claims for the 
superior safety or advantages of the stifling method. What, then, 
is the public to conclude? How is it to account for the prevalence 
of so barbarous a method of dealing with patients ? 

This is the problem to which an answer is required. It has not 
been denied that the stifling method is frequently practised, but no 
reason for its use has been put forward. There is one question that 
suggests itself to the mind when pondering on the matter, and one of 
the greatest importance. Does the anesthetist save time by the use 
of the stifling method ?—that is to say, Is the patient put under the 
influence of the chloroform more quickly in this way than by the 
‘open’ method? Ifa saving of time enters into the question it opens 
up a field so wide and so serious that I prefer not to enter upon it. 

An anesthetist knows that the risk of killing a patient by the use 
of the stifling method is not great, not nearly so great as the agony 
of the process would lead one to suppose, and in the rare event of a 
patient dying of shock or suffocation he knows that no blame will 
be laid at his door. It is the patient’s heart that was always 
in fault. The coroner’s jury will be guided by the evidence given by 
himself and the other professional men or nurses present, whose 
statements are fettered by professional etiquette, and it will exonerate 
him from all blame in the matter. 

It would be different if coroners were roused to a greater sense of 
their duty to the dead, and were instructed by the proper authorities 
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to put certain circumstantial questions as to the method in which the 
chloroform had been given, and to insist on satisfactory answers. If 
the answers were not satisfactory, and the coroner refused to accept 
them as such, and occasionally returned a verdict of manslaughter, 
the reign of the stiflers would not last long. The public would 
become educated, and would begin to inquire whether, when an 
anesthetist tries to hurry them into unconsciousness, he is doing so 
in their interests or in his own. 

When it is considered how large a body of medical men of the 
widest experience are single-minded in their wish to perfect the 
system of administering chloroform, and how unanimously they agree . 
as to the necessity of allowing sufficient air with the vapour of the 
chloroform, it seems unaccountable that any one should be permitted 
to smother a patient in the way that undoubtedly is often done. Dr. 
Waller, in the article from which I have already quoted, puts the 
necessary proportion as 1 part of vapour in 100 parts of air, and 
quotes Dr. Lawrie as saying that ‘the essential factors in safe ad- 
ministration of chloroform are diluted chloroform and regular breath- 
ing.’ It is obvious that this latter condition is incompatible with the 
frantic gasping and struggling caused by putting a bag closely over 
the patient’s nose and mouth ; and yet I am told that nowadays, unless 
a young medical man has the regulation apparatus, a bag and a mouth- 
piece, he refuses to administer chloroform. 

A high authority has expressed his opinion that the only hope of 
reform is to get the matter reduced to a legal formula. He would 
wish to see covers for the mouth forbidden—a wish most earnestly 
echoed by all who have ever known the agony of having one put on 
—and would have the old-fashioned way of administering the chloro- 
form on an open cloth, held not nearer than a regulated distance, 
laid down by law. He would also wish to have it made a punishable 
act to put any one under chloroform in /ess time than eight minutes. 
Other medical men also tell me that time is the essential considera- 
tion, and put it at from ten to fifteen minutes. 

If the public could be thoroughly roused, and the matter brought 
before Parliament, the question would be threshed out without wast- 
ing time, as Dr. Waller calls it, in the quarrel as to how chloroform 
kills. How to administer it most mercifully as well as safely would 
be the question on which medical men would be required to give 
their advice with a view to legislating upon it. The doctors, it 
seems, need not be expected to move in this matter; they are too 
much in the hands of the anesthetists, who appear to have acquired 
a kind of vested interest in the administration of chloroform. 
They further enhance their own importance and tyrannise over 
other medical practitioners by representing the grave responsibility 
and danger attending the administration of chloroform by any one 
not a specialist ; and they make students nervous about having any- 
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thing to do with it, by dwelling on its dangers and on the necessity 
of having special apparatus for administering it. It is nevertheless 
well known to medical men that students can and do administer it in 
the East with practically complete safety by adopting a simpler and 
more humane method than that which I denounce. 

If it were the rich and powerful classes who were the chief 
sufferers under the present system there would be a far more imme- 
diate prospect of reform than it is to be feared there is at present. 
But the immense majority of the victims killed by chloroform, as 
also of those who merely suffer the pains of death without dying, are 
drawn from the ranks of the poor and helpless who are treated in 
hospitals. They are as a class ignorant and inarticulate, with little 
power of making themselves heard, even if such an idea entered 
their poor foggy minds as that it was possible to object to anything 
the doctor might do. They are as dumb and helpless as sheep in a 
slaughter-house, and in the event of one of them dying there are few 
who will ever hear of it, and those few entirely uninfluential persons. 

If it is found impracticable to regulate by law the method to be 
employed in giving chloroform by all professional men, it would 
seem at least within the range of possibility that the law should 
interfere in behalf of the poor and helpless who are treated in 
hospitals, more particularly in such hospitals and infirmaries as are 
in any degree supported by public funds. Richer patients have 
recourse to private anesthetists, and when they know of the alterna- 
tive choice of methods it rests with themselves to say in which way 
they will take chloroform. But the patients who go to a hospital 
for treatment have no such choice, and the law might reasonably 
take them under its protection by prohibiting the use of the stifling 
method in all public institutions. 

A correspondent tells me he is painfully struck with the callous- 
ness shown in chloroforming patients in the operating theatre at 
hospitals. The wretched patient, highly nervous at the prospect of 
an operation and the mysterious terrors of chloroform, has to face all 
the young students in the theatre, who are watching his agony of 
fear with far more curiosity than sympathy. To them he is only a 
‘case.’ A natural instinct prompts every animal, whether brute or 
human, to hide himself when in pain or grief, and this exposure to 
a crowd of callous, curious strangers at such a crisis must be a very 
terrible ordeal to go through. 

It is an ordeal of humiliation to which only the poor are subjected, 
but it must not be thought that it is necessitated by poverty. My 
correspondent says it is quite as easy to administer the chloroform 
quietly in bed, with the nurse and doctor only present, and then 
immediately to remove the patient to the operating theatre, and 
that in some hospitals this is the custom. When to the misery of 
publicity is added the agony caused by suffocation, it would seem to 
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a thinking person as piteous a spectacle of human wretchedness as 
could well be witnessed. I am told by a doctor that he has seen a 
patient blue in the face with suffocation, and held down by four 
assistants. 

There are numbers of medical men, and those of the highest 
distinction, who feel and deplore these things as deeply as any 
one who may read this; but they say they are powerless to bring 
about a reform. A correspondent who was himself on a British 
Chloroform Committee says: ‘I have been doing a little from time 
to time to call the attention of medical men to these matters, but I 
am afraid the anesthetists will not listen.’ 

How can they be made to listen ? 

In the second article on chloroform in the April number of this 
Review, Dr. Ramsay tells us that it is a common thing to use chloro- 
form which is not pure, and which is difficult and painful to breathe, 
and that this at least is a wholly unnecessary aggravation of the 
patient’s distress. He says the anesthetist should test its purity in 
his own person by a couple of inhalations, instead of experimenting 
vicariously in the person of his unhappy patient who has no choice 
but to inhale it whether pure or impure. 

But who is to insist on this? Who has the right to insist either 
on this or any other reform until the whole question has been made 
the subject of inquiry and legislation ? 

If one of our writers who can dip his pen in fire and write words 
that burn themselves into the memory would take up the matter and 
rouse the public apathy, much might be done. But let me urge 
him first to let himself be chloroformed, secundum artem, by means 
of the stifling bag. Statistics show convincingly that it is very 
improbable he would die; but he would know what it was to be 
taken down by a painful road to the very threshold of the Gates of 
Death, and the memory of it would wing his words as nothing else 
would. 

In the meantime let all who have the cause of reform at heart, 
all who may some day have to take chloroform themselves, remember 
that each individual may do much to contribute towards the desired 
end. Let each one of us refuse resolutely to take chloroform, or 
allow any member of our family to take it, without previously ascer- 
taining what method will be employed by the aneesthetist, and 
obtaining a guarantee that only an open cloth will be used, and that 
at a distance that will permit of entire freedom of respiration 
throughout the operation. By so doing a pressure will be brought 
to bear upon the professors of the stifling method that must eventu- 
ally break down the cruel system now so frequently practised, and 
confer an unspeakable benefit on our fellow-creatures in the future. 


E. A. Kina. 
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THE MICROBE IN AGRICULTURE 


AmonG the sciences astronomy might formerly have been regarded 
as the one which most strikingly appealed to the imagination of the 
public; it may be doubted, however, whether astronomy is still 
first favourite. It has, at any rate, a formidable rival in bac- 
teriology—the science of that infinitely minute life which, as 
recent research has shown, is everywhere so abundant. Astronomy, 
it is true, may impress our minds in a more profound manner by 
the conception it presents of the vastness of the universe; yet the 
marvels and mysteries of the micro-organic life of our globe are 
certainly little less impressive. That in an area not larger than a 
penny-piece we may have a minute world as densely populated as 
Europe itself, with its three hundred and fifty millions, is surely no 
less calculated to excite our wonder than the conception of the 
enormous dimensions of those vast worlds, so far removed from our 
planet, which it is the province of astronomy to describe. 

The extreme minuteness of bacteria, their ubiquity, the rapidity 
with which they reproduce themselves, the enormous importance of 
the functions they perform, and their réle as propagators of many of 
the deadly diseases which afflict humanity, all serve to invest them 
with the deepest interest. There is, for the human mind, an intense 
fascination in the study of these ‘invisible friends and foes,’ which 
are present, in their teeming millions, in the air we breathe, the 
food we eat, the water we drink, and in the soil beneath our feet ; 
and on whose action our comfort, our health, and even our very 
existence itself may be said to depend. 

The strides which our knowledge of bacteriology has made within 
recent years are well known to all. Not merely has the ubiquitous 
microbe been shown to be a potent agent in the propagation of 
disease ; it is being demonstrated, more and more every year, to be 
implicated in many industrial processes of the most diverse nature, 
Bacteriology has already done much to revolutionise not a few of 
our large industries, and it bids fair to revolutionise many more. 
Among processes in which microbes play an important part may be 
mentioned the fermentative industries, so widespread in extent and 
involving such an enormous amount of capital. Any one who has 
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even the most elementary knowledge of brewing knows of what 
assistance a knowledge of bacteriology has proved to the brewer. 
Alcohol, in whatever form it occurs, is the product of minute life ; 
hence the light which the study of the nature and habits of alcohol- 
producing microbes is able to throw on its manufacture is great. 
Again, such a widely used article as vinegar is another product of 
microbic life ; while in such industries as tobacco, linen, jute, hemp, 
leather, citric acid, opium, indigo, and many others, bacterial life 
is more or less implicated. There are also certain processes in 
Nature—of such importance that the continuity of vegetable and 
animal life may be said to be dependent on them—that are caused by 
the agency of germ life. Such are the processes of the decomposi- 
tion and putrefaction of organic matter. Few people, probably, ever 
reflect on the significance of such processes in Nature’s economy, or 
realise that these processes are the chief agencies at work in effect- 
ing that vast circulation of matter which is constantly going on. To 
grasp the true significance of this great law, it must be remembered 
that the total amount of matter on the earth’s surface available for 
the formation of fresh animal and vegetable life is limited. Modern 
science has taught us that matter is not destroyed; all that can 
happen to it is change of form. It goes through a great variety of 
changes, it is true, but the sum total always remains the same. In 
effecting this great cycle of change bacteria are every day being 
recognised to a greater extent as the most potent agents. 

It is only just, therefore, to the much-maligned microbe to 
emphasise this highly beneficent rdle it performs, since in the 
popular mind it is chiefly associated with disease. Such a view is 
really most unfair to the useful microbe, which, after all, is ten 
thousand times more abundant than his pathogenic (or disease- 
producing) brother. Even with regard to disease-producing microbes 
it must be remembered that while they produce disease they have 
also furnished man, in the so-called anti-toxines they give rise to, 
with a means of defence against the very diseases they cause. 

In this paper we purpose to attempt to show briefly how bene- 
ficent their action is in the greatest as well as the oldest of all 
human industries, agriculture. The article has been suggested by 
the announcement, which has recently been made, of a highly 
interesting development of agricultural bacteriology—viz., a further 
application of the practice of soil inoculation—a practice which was 
first introduced some two years ago.' 

Before, however, describing this latest development of agri- 
cultural bacteriology, reference may be made to some of the func- 
tions which the microbe has already been shown to perform in 
agriculture. 


1 See paper in Contemporary Review for August, 1896, on ‘ Nitragin : An Important 
Advance in Agriculture,’ by the present writer. 
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In the first place, it must be stated that the action of bacteria in 
agriculture is chiefly, if not almost wholly, beneficent. No doubt 
there are certain terrible diseases, affecting the live stock of the 
farm, which are due to germ life; but, on the other hand, the im- 
portant services which they render in other departments of farming 
—more especially in what may be termed agriculture proper, 7.e. 
the tillage of the soil and the growth of crops—must be held to far 
outweigh their inimical action. 

Till recently the soil was wont to be regarded as exclusively 
composed of dead, inert matter ; now we know better. Much of it, 
it is true, is composed of such matter; yet so intimately and so 
inextricably is this inert matter permeated with microbic life that 
the soil can no longer be regarded as so much dead material. The 
truth of this may be illustrated by the statement that the abundance 
of this micro-organic life is such that it has to be reckoned in 
hundreds of millions per ounce of soil. What the various functions 
of this teeming microscopic life are we do not fully know as yet. 
Many of these minute denizens of the soil, however, have been proved 
to be the active agents in the putrefaction and decomposition of that 
organic matter which all soils contain in greater or less abundance, 
and for the original formation of which bacteria, as it has recently 
been shown, are probably responsible. To them the fertility of the 
soil is originally due: on their continued action the maintenance of 
that fertility also depends, since they elaborate, in a variety of ways, 
the food materials of the plant, converting it into forms suitable for 
assimilation. 

As we have said, the soil is, in a sense, the product of their action 
through long ages. Till recently it was believed that a necessary con- 
dition of their development was the presence of organic matter. 
According, however, to an interesting discovery, made within the last 
few years, certain soil organisms, it has been shown, are able to 
subsist on a purely mineral diet. This latter class are of very wide 
occurrence, and are found even on bare rock surfaces. 

The microbic inhabitants of the soil may be divided into different 
classes according to the nature of the products they give rise to. 
While many of them exercise an oxidising action—some actually 
producing oxygen itself—by assimilating the organic matter and 
giving rise to carbonic acid and water, others exercise a reducing 
action. The former are beneficial to the processes of agriculture ; 
the influence of the latter is distinctly inimical, as they cause 
a loss to the soil of that highly valuable fertilising ingredient, 
nitrogen. We have, however, every reason to believe that the in- 
fluence of this latter class is more than neutralised by the work of a 
recently discovered type of microbe, whose function it is to enrich 
the soil by ‘ fixing ’—as it is technically called—the free nitrogen gas 
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in the air, and thus render it available for the requirements of the 
plant. 

Although we know as yet but little of the exact methods in which 
the decomposition of the material of the soil is effected, we have 
reason to believe that it is due to a highly interesting system of co- 
operation on the part of these minute soil workers. While some are 
instrumental in initiating the first stages of decomposition, others 
carry on its development through successive stages. 

The abundance of this minute life is, as has already been in- 
dicated, very great. It is, however, almost entirely limited to the 
surface portion of the soil, and its occurrence in abundance may be 
said to be confined to the first eighteen inches of soil, although bac- 
teria have been found at much greater depths than that indicated. 
There are other factors which influence the development of microbic 
life in the soil, among them being its temperature, the amount of its 
moisture, and its physical and chemical condition. 

A short description of some of these bacteria may now be 
given. 

Those most abundant belong to the first class, viz. those exercis- 
ing an oxidising influence, and which give rise to such products as 
carbonic acid and water. The functions which such bacteria perform 
are very important, and their influence on plant growth cannot be 
well over-estimated. Carbonic acid is the most important solvent of 
the mineral matter of the soil, and by its help the roots of plants are 
enabled to absorb their food in suitable form. Owing to a variety of 
considerations, which it is impossible here to enter into, the supply of 
what is termed ‘available’ (7.e. for the plant’s needs) nitrogen in a 
soil is the factor which most largely determines its fertility ; accord- 
ingly it is the organisms which have to do with the elaboration or 
fixation of this highly valuable plant food that possess most interest 
for the agriculturist. 

Among these nitrogen bacteria a large and important class are 
implicated in the process known as nitrification. 

Nitrogen occurs in the soil in different forms. It has for a 
number of years been held that it is only, however, when it is con- 
verted into nitric acid—cr, more strictly speaking, nitrates—that it is 
available as a food for green-leaved plants. As by far the largest 
proportion of it exists in other forms, it is obvious that a process of 
conversion of these other forms into nitrates must go on in the soil. 
This process is known as nitrification. For long it was believed to 
be a purely chemical act; but in the year 1877 the important dis- 
covery was made that it was really the result of micro-organic action. 
Since then it has been made the subject of much research, with 
the result that we now know that the process takes place in several 
stages. Nitrogen in the organic form is first converted into ammonia 
compounds ; these, in their turn, are converted into nitrites, a less 
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highly oxidised form; while these last are finally converted into 
nitrates. All three stages in the process are effected by separate 
classes of bacteria, their joint action furnishing an excellent example 
of the principle of co-operation. 

That such a process as nitrification takes place has long been 
known ; indeed, considerable information had been collected regarding 
the conditions favourable to its development long before its con- 
nection with organic life had been surmised. The process had been 
used in the manufacture of that important constituent of gunpowder 
saltpetre.? Since, however, the discovery of its true nature has been 
made, the conditions favourable to its development have been studied 
much more closely ; and as the outcome of this research great light 
has been thrown on the value of tillage operations in promoting soil 
fertility. 

The nitrification bacteria belong to the oxidising class. The first 
stage is effected by bacteria which are abundant in the air, in rain 
water, and in the surface of the soil, and which flourish best at tem- 
peratures between 80° and 90° Fahr. ‘To spherical corpuscles—the 
larger of which barely reach a diameter the thousandth of a milli- 
metre, and the smaller ones being so minute as to be hardly discern- 
ible in photographs, although shown there with a surface one million 
times greater than their own’—is due the second stage in the process, 
the conversion of ammonia into nitrites. The third and final stage 
is effected by ferments on an average four times as minute as those 
effecting the second stage. A peculiar interest attaches to the two 
last-mentioned classes of bacteria—which have been respectively 
called nitrosomonas and nitrobaeter—inasmuch as they differ from 
all hitherto discovered bacteria. For the purposes of isolating them 
it was found necessary to cultivate them in a purely mineral medium. 
This statement derives its significance from the fact that it is sub- 
versive of what has hitherto been regarded as a fundamental law of 
vegetable physiology, viz. that the power of deriving carbon from a 
purely mineral source is alone possessed by green-leaved plants. 

Space does not permit of the description of the various conditions 
which influence this interesting and, from the economic point of 
view, highly important process. It must suffice here to say that 
temperature and moisture are among the most important. The 
process takes place most rapidly in warm weather—a fact which may 
be held to explain partly the superior fertility of the soil in tropical 
countries. Rarely in such a climate as our own are the heat con- 
ditions at their maximum favourable point. Whenever the tempera- 
ture approaches freezing-point the process ceases. Moisture is also 

* The most striking example of nitrification on a large scale is furnished by the 
Nitrate Fielos of Chili, which consist of gigantic deposits of impure nitrate of soda 
(caliché). The discovery of the true nature of the process of nitrification has thrown 


an interesting light on the question of the origin of these deposits. The present 
writer has discussed the question in Blackwood’s Magazine, March 1892. 
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a most important factor—the absence of water in the soil or an 
excess of it being equally unfavourable. The limitation of their 
occurrence to the superficial layers of the soil is due to the fact 
that the bacteria effecting the process require for their abundant 
development a plentiful supply of air. It is on this account that 
they are not found in water-logged soils. Their susceptibility to 
poisonous substances, such as certain compounds of iron (compounds 
which are apt to be produced when the soil is not properly aérated), 
and to sulphur compounds, serves to explain more clearly than was 
previously realised the inimical action of such a body as gas-lime. 

And here a very interesting practical question presents itself. ~ 
Since the fertility of a soil may be said to depend, to no small extent, 
on the abundance of these nitrifying ferments, is it possible, it may 
be asked, in the case of a soil which from some cause or another may 
have had its valuable microbic life killed out, to re-seed the soil? To 
this it may be answered that numerous experiments have demon- 
strated in a striking manner the value of inoculating a sterile soil with 
nitrifying bacteria. This has been effected by strewing over the 
soil material—such as an old garden soil—rich in nitrifying ferments. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that the value of farmyard manure, 
to a certain extent, may be ascribed to the fact that it supplies the 
soil with abundance of such organisms. But the principle of soil 
inoculation has been more systematically worked out in the case of 
other classes of organisms, viz. those which fix the free nitrogen of 
the air. 

The discovery of this type of microbic life in certain excrescences 
or nodules on the roots of leguminous plants, such as peas, beans, &e., 
was made in the year 1886 ; and it has since been discovered that quite 
a number of different kinds of organisms are implicated-in the process, 
Indeed, it seems highly probable that each different kind of legumin- 
ous plant has its own special kind of ferment. These invade the 
roots from the soil, giving rise to the formation of nodules, where 
they multiply with great rapidity and stimulate the growth of the 
plant cell. Three stages in the process may be defined. The first 
is that during which the bacteria live as parasites at the expense of the 
plant cell. Gradually, however, the struggle for existence becoming 
very intense, they are converted into a passive state, and the cells are 
filled with bacterium-like bodies. The plant then absorbs the 
contents of the nodules. We know comparatively little, as yet, of 
the exact mode in which the nitrogen is fixed. That the process is 
the result of the joint action of the bacterium and the plant, and is 
an example of what is technically known as symbiosis, is, however, 
clear. 

We have said that the significance of this discovery is great. 
For one thing, it points to a very important method of economically 
enriching our soils with nitrogen. It has also thrown great light on 
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the reason of the beneficial results of certain practices long in vogue 
among agriculturists, such as the rotation of crops, and more especi- 
ally the long-observed extraordinary capacity of certain leguminous 
crops, such as clover, for obtaining nitrogen—a fact which had been 
noticed as early as the time of the Romans. But what, from the 
economical point of view, is even more important is, that it suggests 
to the future agriculturist a mode of enriching the soil in nitrogen 
which possesses many advantages over the present custom of using 
expensive nitrogenous fertilisers. This consists in the inoculation 
of the soil with pure cultures of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Already 
two important steps have been taken in the development of this 
method of inoculation on a practical scale. Two years ago Professor 
Nobbe of Tharand, a distinguished authority on plant physiology, as 
the result of lengthened researches on the subject, took out a patent 
for the preparation of pure cultures of the different nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria of leguminous crops ; and such pure cultures, known under 
the name of nitragin, have been during that period manufactured on 
a commercial scale by a large German chemical firm. These pure 
cultures are sent out in little phials, each phial containing sufficient 
of the pure culture for the inoculation of ‘an acre of soil. Evidence 
is yet wanting to show how far such inoculation on a practical scale 
has been accompanied with success. - Many small experiments, 
however, have demenstrated its value in a striking manner, 

Within the last month or two a further development has been 
witnessed in the introduction by Herr Caron of Ellenbach, a German 
landed proprietor, of another bacterial culture in similar form and 
prepared by the same German firm. This new preparation is known 
as alinite, and is designed for inoculating the soil with another 
class of nitrogen-fixing bacteria, and is recommended for use in 
connection with the other great class of agricultural crops, viz. 
grain crops; so that we have now pure cultures suitable for use in 
the case of all the common agricultural crops. From researches 
carried out by Dr. Stocklasa of Prague, it would appear that alinite 
consists of a pure culture of the bacillus megatheriwm. 

The mode in which these pure cultures are applied to the soil is 
simplicity itself. It consists either in inoculating the seed of the 
crop, which is to be sown, with the culture by immersing it in a 
watery solution of the culture; or in inoculating the soil, which 
may be most conveniently done by mixing a quantity of sifted 
dry soil with the pure culture and spreading this over the fields. 
When we reflect that in a phial barely a couple of inches in length 
and less than a quarter of an inch in diameter there may be con- 
tained the means of enriching an acre of ground in its most valuable 
of all fertilising constituents we realise the great advantage such a 
process possesses over the more costly and troublesome mode of 
strewing large quantities of artificial manure. It must not, however, 
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be concluded that this interesting application of bacteriological 
methods in agricultural practice is beyond its experimental stage. 
The evidence in support of the practical value of alinite is almost nil, 
while that in favour of nitragim is still of a very meagre order. An 
obvious criticism, and one which has been already urged with consider- 
able show of reason regarding such artificial inoculation, is to be 
found in the following consideration :—The occurrence of nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria in the soil may be taken for granted to be universal, 
In soils where such bacteria do not freely develop there must be 
certain unfavourable conditions present. This being so, it may be 
doubted whether the simple introduction of pure cultures of such. 
bacteria will have the desired effect. If the naturally occurring 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria do not develop in such a case, why should 
those artificially introduced have a better fate? It may, therefore, 
be suggested that perhaps greater practical benefits may result 
from a study of the conditions favourable for the development of such 
nitrogen-fixing organisms, with a view of inducing such conditions 
in the soil, than from their application in the above-described 
manner. Whatever the value of this practical application of 
bacteriological methods to soil cultivation may turn out to be, the 
mere fact of such a development marks an epoch in agricultural 
science, and cannot fail to possess the highest interest for all intel- 
ligent agriculturists. 

The discussion of the question of the functions of the microbe in 
dairying would require more space than is available, and must be 
postponed to a future article. 

C. M. AIKMAN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE 
FIRST WOMAN'S HOSPITAL IN MOROCCO 


On the occasion of a visit to Tangier, Lord Meath and I chanced to 
meet Dr. Ernest Hart, who was then taking advantage of his travels 
to inspect some of the hospitals in the towns through which he 
passed. He it was who invited us to visit Hope House, a building 
owned by the North African Mission, part of the property being 
devoted to the care of the sick. It was this portion of the institution 
which had met with the Doctor’s approval ; he considered that it was 
conferring great benefits on the Moors, and was well and economically 
managed. We gladly complied with the request, and were taken 
round the hospital by the resident medical man, who for six years 
has devotedly laboured amongst the natives, his skill and kindness 
having won for him gratitude and well-deserved esteem. 

Dr. Terry drew our attention to a very weak point in the manage- 
ment of the establishment as it was then conducted. An attempt 
had been made to carry on the work after European fashion, giving 
women as well as men the opportunity of being treated under the 
same roof. According to Mohammedan ideas this was wrong, and 
he felt that it had been a mistake, and his great desire under the 
circumstances was to limit his sphere of action to native men. The 
women necessarily would have to be otherwise provided for ; but how 
was this to be accomplished? Fortunately in these days, when ladies 
are content to undergo the arduous labour involved in passing medical 
examinations, the way out of the existing difficulty could easily be 
found. A lady would have to be appointed fully qualified to practise 
amongst her suffering Moorish sisters, and we readily undertook to 
assist in the welcome task of endeavouring to procure such a worker. 
Until inquiries were actually set on foot, with a view to engaging 
a fit person, I had no idea how hard it would be to meet witha 
suitable candidate. 

Truly, from a worldly point of view, there are few, if any, induce- 
ments for a woman of refinement and education, unless she be 
inspired by the highest sense of duty, to undertake the onerous 
labours involved in becoming a missionary doctor in an uncivilised 
country. The salary offered is a very small one; the hardships and 
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difficulties are not slight, and often undertaken at the risk of health, 
if not of life itself; whilst, to our shame as Christians, it must be said 
that any one who is known to be a missionary is apt to be looked 
down upon by those who nominally profess the same religion. Of 
this fact I first became aware when travelling in India, and its effect 
upon Hindoos, Mohammedans, Buddhists, &c., cannot fail to be 

damaging to the cause of our faith. Only one candidate presented 

herself for the post in Tangier, and that not until a period of six 

months had elapsed. One other, it is true, had offered her services, 

but, not being fully qualified as physician, she could not be selected, 

Consequently the only lady doctor who applied was appointed, and — 
results have proved that it was most fortunate for sufferers in 

Morocco that she presented herself. For nearly three years she has 

been attending to the needs of Moorish patients, and she was not 

even allowed sufficient time to acquire Arabic, the language of the 

country in which her work had to be performed, before her medical 

skill as well as her devotion were taxed to the very utmost. An 

outbreak of cholera occurred, and a doctor was required to go to 

Tetuan. The need for help being very urgent, she responded to the 

call, and when mounted on an animal en route for this place (carriage 

roads are all but unknown in Morocco) she met some Moors flying 

from the stricken town. ‘Back! back!’ they cried ; ‘there is death in 

the city.’ ‘That is why I am going,’ she replied—a response which 

greatly astonished her hearers. Her work amongst cholera patients 

was pre-eminently successful. Out of twenty-five sufferers only one 

death occurred. This she modestly accounted for by saying that at 

times it takes a great deal to kill a Moor; but doubtless, under 

Providence, much can be laid to the door of the doctor having 

had to act as nurse as well as physician ; and the attendance on the 

sick had to be carried on under difficulties from which, if I mistake 

not, many medical men would have shrunk. For instance, when it 

became necessary to apply a mustard plaster, the doctor would be 

granted the use of a basin in which to mix the compound, buié 
denied a spoon, as the Moors refused to allow her to apply to the 

body of the patient that which she would not touch with her own 

fingers. A blistered hand was the result. Worse still, medicines 

could not be taken unless the unfortunate individual who prescribed 

them consented to take herself doses of the cholera mixture! 

When she first settled down to practise in Tangier, she had only 
private rooms in which she could receive patients. These apartments 
had been secured in a narrow street in the native part of the town; 
more space and air became a necessity if the work were intended to 
spread. A building was eventually discovered suitable for a small 
hospital, standing on the walls of the city. It was likely to prove a 
healthy residence, as on one side it looked out on open country. 
The house consisted of two flats; in the upper one the doctor and 
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her helpers now reside, whilst the lower floor, with a separate entrance, 
is devoted to hospital purposes. If any one were to visit this institu- 
tion, accustomed to the beautiful fittings and convenient arrange- 
ments of many of our English establishments, they might be sadly 
disappointed. Lack of funds is answerable for a great deal, but also 
it must be remembered that the requirements of Moorish women are 
very different from those of our own people. For instance, the 
waiting-room for patients in the Tangier institution is guiltless of all 
furniture ; but so, too, was an apartment which I once visited, occupied 
by the Basha’s wife, who lately died. Morocco women squat on the 
floor ; consequently sofas, chairs, and similar pieces of furniture can 
very easily be dispensed with. A native’s idea of pictures is also 
peculiar. On one occasion a patient was admitted to a room on the 
walls of which hung a representation of the ‘Prodigal Son.’ On 
catching sight of the painting she hastily gathered round her face 
the folds of her ‘ haik’ (a sort. of blanket which enveloped her from 
head to foot), saying that she could not sleep in a room in which a 
man was to be found! Up to the time when larger accommodation 
was secured the work had to be confined to the treatment of out- 
patients. It now became’possible to receive a certain number needing 
prolonged care. The women, however, showed great signs of fear 
about entering the institution, and it was only the braver 
spirits who would face such an ordeal. Amongst these was a 
countrywoman who, suffering from an affection of the chest, deter- 
mined to enter. Two days after her arrival the hospital was 
besieged by anxious friends and relatives, who informed her that she 
would either be poisoned, cut to pieces, or turned into a ‘ Nazarene’ 
by being made to eat pork! The woman was undaunted. She had 
informed the villagers that she was likely to die any way, and 
that she might just as well end her days in the hospital as else- 
where. After she had once experienced the missionaries’ kindness 
she was not very likely to allow herself to be scared. I am glad to 
say that the heroic Moorish woman’s pluck was rewarded by her 
returning to her village, within a short space of time, in a greatly 
improved condition of health. Soon after this event another in- 
vasion of the hospital occurred, but this time by would-be patients 
from the village to which the woman belonged, who, finding that 
she had recovered, thought that they too would like treatment. 
Another inmate of the hospital was a ‘ Sheriffa,’ or descendant of the 
prophet Mahomet ; and not only that, but she was also entitled to bear 
the name of ‘Santo,’ because she first saw the light of day in a 
shrine above the spot where a holy man lay buried. This propitious 
fact, however, did not save her from the ravages of disease, for she 
was found wandering about the market asking for the ‘ Tabeeba ’"— 
lady-doctor. Another woman, thinking it an honour to assist so 
sanctified a person, brought her to the hospital. On her arrival the 
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native women there assembled asked for her blessing. These 
feelings of reverence do not seem to have been shared by her own 
relatives, who sent a messenger to say that they hoped she would 
die, and not one of them had the humanity to come near her during 
the five weeks she lingered on in hospital. Disease had taken so 
firm a hold on her that the doctor’s skill was unavailing to arrest its 
progress, and hers was one of the only two deaths which have, as yet 
occurred. 

The nineteenth-century independence of youth seems to have 
found its way even into Morocco, for one day a young maiden of 
some nine summers appeared, stating that she intended to become a 
resident. She had heard that other people had been cured of their 
maladies at this institution, and she too wished to become so. At 
first she proved a very intractable patient, but her stubbornness yielded 
to the kindness of the good doctor, who used to take her on her 
knee and tell her stories which the child loved to hear. She sub- 
mitted very patiently to the painful treatment necessary for her to 
undergo. Feeling much better, she one day announced her intention 
of departing, but one thing troubled her. She had arrived in a dirty, 
neglected condition, clad in one garment only. After due cleansing 
she was allowed the use of no less than three articles of clothing. 
Would she have to leave all these borrowed possessions behind? She 
would catch cold, she insinuatingly suggested. The doctor was 
touched and allowed her to retain the much-prized garments; not 
only this, but she was permitted to carry off a very precious doll, the 
only remaining one of those sent out from England. 

The question of food for patients in hospital is important, not 
only from a medical point of view, but principally on account of the 
prejudices of the people. It has therefore been wisely arranged that 
the cooking should be done by a native woman. The ordinary 
dietary consists of bread given in the morning with very weak and 
much-sweetened coffee, without milk ; the midday repast is composed 
of bread and raisins ; the principal meal is eaten at six o’clock, for 
which meat, vegetables, and rancid butter are boiled together and 
seasoned with pepper and salt. This year the hospital was partly closed 
during Ramadan, the well-known Mchammedan fast. Certainly the 
treatment of patients at this season must become a matter of serious 
difficulty, as from sunrise to sunset not a morsel of food can be 
swallowed, nor a drop of water given to quench thirst; the very 
medicines have to be given at night. This did not prevent the out- 
patients attending as usual, and one morning I went to the hospital 
to watch the proceedings. I was allowed a seat in the consulting 
room, and did not feel guilty of any indiscretion in so doing, as con- 
versations were carried on in Arabic, an unknown tongue to me, and 
the doctor could tell me as much or as little as she thought right. 
The first patient was suffering from indigestion. She said that ‘a 
ball went round and round her stomach.’ A prescription was given 
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and she departed. The next woman, ushered in after the expected 
bell had been sounded, was a native of Fez. She was a servant in 
the family of a Moorish gentleman (?), who, when the doctor was 
calling on his wife, in company of a young English girl, then and 
there expressed his wish to marry the latter. The elder lady ven- 
tured to point out that he had already a nice wife of his own, but 
this was considered no impediment to his proposal. He could divorce 
her, he said. So easily and lightly can the marriage bond be broken 
in a barbarous country like Morocco. Our young countrywoman 
fortunately did not understand the conversation, or she might have 
felt somewhat embarrassed under the circumstances. Another woman 
and her little daughter were the next to enter the consulting room. 
They were extremely poor and none too clean. The sad-looking 
child was suffering from swollen glands. The mother seemed to be 
fond of her, and said that the little girl was her only child and she 
thought she was about to die; but the doctor was able to reassure 
her, and they left cheered. The next woman admitted had a gentle 
face with a sweet expression. She sat down on a stool by the doctor, 
and spoke to her in a confiding way. She wished to procure medi- 
cines for a very suffering daughter, whom the doctor had already 
attended. The patient who followed was a very curious-looking 
woman with a gloomy expression of face. Her raven-black hair fell 
in plaits ; her haik being thrown back, I could see that her neck and 
arms were all tattooed. She was badly marked with smallpox; indeed, 
the disease had almost deprived her of the sight of one eye. The 
other was now giving her much trouble, and she had come a three- 
days’ journey in order to see the doctor. After she had been treated 
a more cheerful person entered, though there had been much in her 
past history to cause her depression. She had probably been injured 
for life by the barbarous treatment she had received at the hands of 
a jealous wife. On the occasion when I saw her, her mouth was 
troubling her, for she lamented that ‘her flesh was mounting and 
leaving her teeth naked.’ She was much gratified by receiving a 
toothache remedy. A little girl, a child-servant, appeared with a 
very inflamed finger, but it was too dirty to be properly examined, 
and she was dismissed with the native attendant, who was told to 
wash it for her. A grandmother then brought in a very handsome 
boy with magnificent black eyes, very becomingly dressed in a white 
‘ gelab’ (cloak), with its pointed hood drawn over his head, a bright 
pink ‘ caftan’ (a long indoor garment) being visible beneath it. The 
woman seemed devoted to this child and kissed him affectionately. 
Happily there did not appear to be very much the matter with this 
attractive little fellow, and the granny with her precious charge 
soon made way for a sweet-faced woman with a very sad history. Her 
husband, who, unlike many Moors, was very fond of his wife and had 
refused to divorce her because she had no son, was then lying in 
prison. He had happened to live in a house next door to one in 
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which a murder had been committed. Though guiltless, he was 
seized, and efforts had been unavailing to release him, as, unfortunately 
for him, he had some property which, in the iniquitous country of 
Morocco, could be ‘squeezed’ out of him. A friend who was ac- 
companying me had to leave early, so we could not hear particulars 
about the next patient. However, I trust enough has been said to 
prove that the suffering women of Morocco are sorely in need of aid, 
and perhaps this can be afforded in no better and more practical way 
than by the establishment of medical missions. It is needless to 
say that the doctors work under great difficulties. I have alluded to 
that of lack of funds; another consists not only in the acquirement 
of a very hard language, but also in the right understanding of the 
patients’ descriptions of their maladies. I will give one which might 
puzzle even a very expert physician in his diagnosis of the case. It is 
as follows: ‘ My head is imprisoned, it is all contracted. Sometimes 
I have no eyes. I am dead, and cannot raise myself off my bed.’ 
‘Something got into my head, whether from my ears I do not know ; 
it then went down into my chest, then journeyed into my breast, 
from there to my stomach; it then went into my legs. Please, I 
want some medicine to take away the pain from my head, and for the 
illness to go out of my feet.’ The woman was suffering froma cold in 
her chest and neuralgia. 

There is one branch of the work for suffering women and children 
in Tangier which has scarcely been touched as yet—that amongst 
patients of a higher social grade. In some ways the poorer native 
women are better off than their richer sisters. The work done by 
females is often arduous and unfitted for women, but at any rate it 
is better for them to labour than merely to exist, alternately eating 
and sleeping. The idleness and indifference engendered by the total 
lack of interest is lamentable. The doctor, on one occasion, hearing 
that a child was ill, made her way to the house where a richer Moorish 
woman resided, but failed to obtain admittance. She was put off with 
the message, ‘ The child is better,’ but in a day or two the little one 
was no more. However, with time and patience the medical mission- 
aries will doubtless overcome prejudice and gain access to houses 
where as yet they have failed to enter. They have done much, and 
the natives are beginning to realise this, judging from a remark 
I recently heard. Passing by the market-place in company of the 
doctor, we heard a woman, in the loud, guttural tones of un- 
musical Arabic, saying some such words as these: ‘When a man 
falls we walk over him, but the Nazarenes pick him up.’ To ‘raise 
the fallen’ is the blessed office the brave workers of the medical 
mission have been endeavouring to effect. They have had con- 
siderable success. Would that English men and women, going 
amongst people of different race and creed, could oftener be known 


as accomplishing so noble a task ! 
M. J. MEaTH. 
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FIGHTING THE 
BUBONIC PLAGUE IN INDIA 


THE first historical mention of Plague is of an outbreak in Lybia, in 
the third century before Christ. Again, we read of bubonic Plague 
in the Great Plague of Justinian, in 542 a.p. In the fourteenth 
century the ‘ Black Death’ appeared in Southern Italy, 1346-47, 
and spread over Europe, reaching England in 1348, where it appears 
to have remained for five or six years. A second epidemic occurred 
in 1361, and a third in 1368. In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, outbreaks in Great Britain are recorded. 
The Great Plague of London in 1665, in which 70,000 persons died, 
was the last English epidemic of Plague. Plague occurred frequently 
in European countries up till 1841. In Russia it is endemic, some- 
times of a mild type, but more often virulent. 

In India, Plague has probably existed since 1815, from time to 
time in a sporadic form and under many names in various parts of 
the country, with no reliable information as to mode of origin. In 
the autumn of 1896 a severe outbreak occurred in Bombay, which 
was preceded by an epidemic among rats of a fatal, but hitherto 
unknown, disease. From Bombay, Plague was carried to many up- 
country districts, and the Presidency has practically not been free 
of the disease since August 1896, despite the many precautions 
taken by Government. 

Plague is a highly infectious disease, due to the presence of a 
micro-organism in the blood, discovered by Kitasto in 1894. There 
are two distinct types: (1) bubonic, in which the glands become 
enlargedin one or more groups ; (2) pneumonic, in which pneumonia 
is apt to be the chief symptom, and is of the gravest import. There 
is considerable fever in Plague, and the most common cause of death 
is heart failure, as a result of the high temperature. There is often 
much mental disturbance, which may go on to violent delirium, when 
the patient not infrequently roams about if not carefully watched. 
Such are the cases which one may come upon in the road, and it was 
not uncommon in Bombay and Poona, during the epidemic, to see a 
man fall to the ground a few yards in front of one, and to find on 
reaching him that he was dead. 
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Convalescence in Plague was slow, and, unfortunately, one attack 
is not protective against a second. We had several cases in hospital 
of a recurrence in less than six months. 

In order to gain some idea of the methods adopted to meet an 
outbreak, it will perhaps be interesting to take a town which has 
become infected, and mention in detail the lines on which the 
Plague authorities proceeded. 

For this purpose Poona will serve, as it was the seat of a severe 
outbreak in September 1896, followed by a recrudescence in 1897, with 
an enormous mortality. What was done in Poona may be regarded 
as an indication of the lines of action adopted elsewhere, with 
modifications to suit the various districts affected. There was only 
one week in June 1897 without a reported case of Plague since the 
onset in 1896. 

The attitude taken by the Poona Plague Committee was much 
like that of a general surrounded by a treacherous, but invisible foe, 
bent upon entering and destroying his lines by stealth. 

Early in the Bombay epidemic of 1896 the natives left that 
city in crowds, and undoubtedly carried the disease into Poona, 
among other places. 

The lack of sanitary arrangements in Indian towns has much to 
do with the difficulty of checking an epidemic, besides furnishing an 
excellent nidus for micro-organisms. 

In Poona City, which has usually a population of 130,000, the 
streets are narrow and ill-paved, with open gutters running along the 
sides, into which every conceivable kind of filth is thrown. The 
houses and shops are badly built, with few or no windows, and of 
course no fireplaces, which means a complete absence of ventilation 
during the night hours, when the door is shut, and the rooms 
densely packed with human beings. Although quite half of the 
population had fled in terror of Plague, the streets in the native 
parts of the city were thronged with people towards evening. Many 
houses and shops were sealed by magistrates’ orders; and it was not 
uncommon to see ‘Gone to Bombay’ chalked over a shop door. 
This is of particular interest when one remembers that Bombay 
became badly infected as Poona got free of the disease. 

In dealing with the natives it has to be borne in mind that an 
Englishman meets with innumerable difficulties on account of: (1) 
caste prejudices ; (2) superstition and fatalism ; (3) native ignorance 
and distrust ofall sanitation ; (4) the dishonesty of many native 
officials, combined with a perfect genius for misrepresenting Govern- 
ment’s orders, to suit their own ends ; (5) the existence among natives 
’ of a freemasonry, which enables them to conceal sick or dead friends 
in a truly wonderful manner. That they themselves keep the 
epidemic alive by their conduct never seems to occur to them. 

In July 1897 there was a weekly record of about 14 cases 
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in Poona; August, September, and October showed increasing 
numbers. In the first week of November 650 cases were notified, 
with 460 deaths. 

In all there were over 2,000 cases in November; 1,600 in Decem- 
ber, and from then a rapid decrease in numbers, so that March 1898 
virtually saw the outbreak at an end, but not without a truly appal- 
ling loss of life ; of which statistics give no true record, on account of 
false returns given by natives of the cause of death. 

Throughout the epidemic, Poona cantonment, which is quite 
distinct from the city and has a population of about 105,000, invari- 
ably showed fewer attacks; this was no doubt largely due to the 
better sanitation prevailing. 

Having now seen what an active and relentless foe was in their 
midst, the authorities, medical, military, and civil, combined to fight 
it, inviting and encouraging the co-operation of the educated natives. 
With the apparent end of the epidemic in June 1897, the system of 
house to house visitation was allowed to lapse and corpse inspection 
by medical officers took its place. That this was insufficient the 
rapid strides made by the disease in the early autumn months showed. 
In September, when the weekly list of cases rose to 100, the Plague 
Committee again called in military aid, and work was carried on in 
city and cantonment with great activity. 

The city, which was the stronghold of the enemy, so to speak, 
was divided into ten wards, for each of which an English officer and 
doctor were responsible, working with a given number of soldiers and 
native helpers under them. 

The duties were manifold and varied, consisting of: searching 
for and removing to hospital all cases of Plague; transferring friends 
and relatives who had been in ‘contact’ to Segregation Camp ; 
supervising the disinfection and white-washing of infected houses, and, 
when required, making a window in rooms not possessing such a 
luxury. A census of persons in each ward was kept by the officer in 
charge. On the walls of an infected house the ‘ search party’ painted 
date, number of attacks, and deaths, for future reference. Every 
house was visited in turn; but there is no doubt that many cases 
eluded the vigilance of the soldiers. 

The friends used to keep a look-out from the house-top for the 
‘search’ parties, and then remove their sick from house to house till 
it was deemed safe to return to their own homes, after the soldiers 
had left the district for the day. ‘Surprise’ visits often brought to 
light such cases. Even if the patient were handed over, the clothing, 
such as it was, would be given to a neighbour to prevent it being dis- 
infected. All this meant, of course, a further spread of infection. The 
introduction of the cordon system was the result. From the daily 
returns it was easy to ascertain which streets were most infected, and 
the next morning these were surrounded by a cordon of soldiers, thus 
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preventing the escape of any sick person from the ‘search’ parties, 
who searched every house. The women were examined by nurses or 
Englishwomen ; the men by the soldiers, and in doubtful cases the 
medical officer’s help was sought. Corpse inspection was practised 
with a view to disinfection of houses in which suspicious cases had 
died—later, notification of death was demanded from householders. 

Still the natives pursued their suicidal course of concealment, and 
would hide their dead in the most unexpected places ; in one instance 
it was found that a body had been buried under the mud floor of the 
hut in which a family was living—the disturbed condition of the 
floor led to this discovery. The cordon system was further extended 
in January 1898, and the whole town was surrounded by soldiers to 
prevent exit or entry of infected persons. Once more the wily native 
showed his genius in evading all laws made for the general good, by 
swimming across the river after dark; if he wished to convey a child 
or sick person across, he would fasten the person on to an inflated 
leather bag and push it in front of himself. This too was discovered 
and checked. Health Camps were established early in 1898, into 
which inhabitants of non-infected, but insanitary houses were 
removed with all their possessions ;.the houses being cleaned mean- 
while. 

Railway inspection of all native third-class passengers, with disin- 
fection of all persons coming from infected towns, and segregation for 
ten days of any travelling without a ‘pass’ became necessary. A 
night journey at this time was sure to be fairly exciting, and sleep 
was out of the question. In going from Poona to Bombay there were 
several stations, where medical inspection of travellers was carried on ; 
any native travelling without a ‘pass’ was stopped, despite his ex- 
planations. The shrieking and general stampede which occurred at 
these stations kept one quite awake ; besides which it was just as well 
to see that one’s servants had not been caught napping, and relieved 
of their ‘ passes’ by a native requiring one for himself. On reaching 
Bombay a superficial medical inspection of all passengers took place. 
In Poona all native incomers had to take a bath and have their 
clothes disinfected before leaving the station ; English nurses were in 
charge of the arrangements for women, and soldiers were responsible 
for the men. 

It will now be useful to describe in some detail the various 
agencies employed in checking the disease. 

The Segregation Camp consisted of a number of sheds, divided 
into rooms for the reception of separate families, and capable of 
accommodating 800 persons. To this camp were sent all persons 
known to have been in ‘contact’ with Plague, for a ten days’ 
quarantine; of course many cases occurred among the segregated, 
and these were removed to hospital by order of the doctor in charge. 
To popularise the camp a daily allowance was given for food, and 
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gifts of warm clothing and games were provided by the Government 
and public charity. 

The following story illustrates the native’s views on segregation : A 
native Plague helper in Bombay went to his officer one morning and 
gravely reported, ‘ Found a sick rat, Sahib.’ On being asked what 
he had done with it, he replied he had ‘segregated it.’ ‘How?’ 
said the Englishman. ‘I killed it,’ was the quite grave answer of 
the native. 

All clothing was disinfected by boiling. The Health Camps 
were very similar to the above, the great difference being that the 
inhabitants were free to go to their daily work from a Health Camp, 
and more liberty was given in every way. 

The hospitals are interesting as showing what can be done with 
very scant material, but determination and good organisation. There 
were several small caste hospitals, capable of holding about 200 all 
told. The brunt of the work fell on the General Plague Hospital, 
which, in November and December 1897, had some 550 beds always 
full, with a daily admission in November of sixty to seventy and a 
death rate of thirty-five. 

Although Plague had been steadily increasing in Poona since 
July, there was no really adequate hospital accommodation for the 
enormous increase which November showed, and it was truly wonder- 
ful to see how rapidly the emergency was met at the General Plague 
Hospital. I arrived early in November, so from this date my 
remarks are the result of personal experience. 

The hospital, or Plague Camp, as it was often called, consisted of 
a series of matting sheds, looking like cow sheds, with corrugated 
iron roofs covered with straw; the walls could be opened during the 
day for ventilation, as the upper four feet of walls were made of 
matting shutters. Each ward or shed held from twelve to fourteen 
beds, and early in November there were twenty-five of these ; by the 
end of the year another ten had been erected, each accommodating 
twenty-four beds: all these wards were for Plague cases only, the 
‘observation’ or doubtful cases being kept in tents away from the 
infectious wards. 

During November there were 1,430 admissions, with 984 deaths, 
many dying on the way to hospital, or immediately after admission ; 
the soldiers often picked up sick and dying folks lying in the roads, 
and the hospital registers show the pathetic record of some such case : 
Name, ‘ unknown ;’ Address, ‘unknown.’ ‘Patient picked up on the 
road in a dying condition.’ Each ward was complete in itself; the 
nursing was supervised by an English nurse, who had two or more 
ward-women under her to keep the wards clean, wait upon the 
patients, and do all the rough work. 

The wards were divided into male, female, and children’s wards, 
with acute and convalescent for each class. There were also caste 
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wards. The acute cases were, as far as possible, kept near the 
medical officer’s rooms, as emergencies frequently arose requiring 
prompt attention, the convalescent wards being at the furthest end 
of the camp. 

The hospital staff consisted of three English doctors, two men, 
and one woman, with a native resident medical officer, twelve 
hospital assistants, and fifteen English nurses. 

There was considerable prejudice among the natives against 
the hospital ; many of them being of opinion that the Queen had 
specially commissioned us to entice or force them into hospital for 
the purpose of killing them, in order to ‘stamp out’ Plague. To 
reassure them, it was arranged that each patient might bring in one 
friend to stay during his detention in hospital ; this was so that friends 
might see the methods of treatment adopted. As no restrictions 
were made as to relationship of so-called ‘friend,’ it was found in the 
women’s and children’s wards that the ‘friend’ was frequently a 
man, and not necessarily a near relative. The friends squatted on 
the ward floor watching all that went on; the arrival of the doctors 
was a signal for increased vigilance, all got up and went from ward 
to ward with an air of assumed indifference, scrutinising all that was 
done for each patient. This was permitted for a few days in order to 
reassure them, but it had of course to be stopped. Such a scene 
cannot be imagined in an English hospital. It was most picturesque 
to see the crowd of natives strolling after doctors and nurses ; but it 
was at the same time pathetic to realise how little able they were to 
grasp the idea that the Government wished to help them. They 
spared no pains to circumvent any order they disapproved. 

To some lines of treatment, notably hot or cold packs, they had 
a rooted objection, and nothing could persuade them good might 
result from such treatment; certain articles of food were forbidden 
by caste, so were stimulants, except in combination with drugs, and 
of course caste prejudices were respected. A native’s idea of truth 
and honesty differs very widely from ours, and it took considerable 
time and patience to make them realise that their devotion to their 
friends, with the inevitable prevarication accompanying it, was often 
inimical to the patient’s life. 

Many curious and pathetic scenes were enacted in the hospital. 
One day on entering a female ward, a fat brown baby was noticed 
sitting astride its mother, who was suffering from Plague ; the child 
was apparently very happy and busy. On approaching the bedside 
it was found to be engaged in eating the linseed meal poultice from 
its mother’s chest, and evidently enjoying it!! The child did not 
take Plague. 

When the hospital staff had gained the confidence of the natives, 
the reaction in their favour was just as strong as the previous oppo- 
sition had been; and it was no unusual sight to see a poor mother 
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fall at a doctor’s feet with a request, as a ‘god, soon to recover my 
child.’ The poor child perhaps being already in a moribund con- 
dition. They were very grateful for kindness to their sick, and 
showed it by presents of flowers and fruit; the greatest mark of 
favour was to offer to live in the doctor’s bungalow. Several times 
I had some difficulty in disposing of such advances without hurting 
their feelings. 

Early in the epidemic mothers would take babies and children 
(previously quite well) into the Plague wards ; but two or three of 
these children having developed Plague and died off in a few hours, 
a separate ward for ‘healthy babies’ was opened, with ayahs to care 
for them. Still the mothers hid the babies in the infectious wards, 
which necessitated constant watchfulness on the part of English 
helpers. 

The whole camp was a picture of colour and activity with its 
many inhabitants ; at one time there were over a thousand persons 
to feed daily. There were fifteen cooks to prepare food for different 
castes; a large number of ward-boys and ayahs; sweepers to keep 
the place clean (the latter always showed their zeal by raising a 
cloud of dust as soon as they caught sight of a medical officer) ; and 
a staff of 120 policemen to guard the camp, no one being allowed to 
go in or out without a written order signed by a medical officer. In 
addition there were fifty grave diggers. 

This leads us to an enclosure at the far end of the camp, where 
innumerable mounds bore eloquent testimony to the deadly ravages 
of the disease. The Hindus, who were most frequently attacked, 
were cremated ; but such castes as disapproved of cremation had each 
a plot allotted for their dead, with a line of division to mark it off 
from others. The bodies were covered with quicklime for purposes 
of disinfection. 

No adequate idea of the horrors of such an epidemic can be 
formed by an Englishman. Once a household was attacked, it was 
likely that many, if not all, members of the family would fall victims 
to the disease. The terror, but at the same time the apathy, of the 
people undoubtedly favoured the progress of the disease ; quite apart 
from active opposition to all sanitary reforms. These reforms were 
made more distasteful and alarming by the unscrupulous behaviour 
of some of the natives, who, personating search parties and seizing 
upon anyone they met, would threaten with segregation or notifica- 
tion as a case of Plague, unless the unlucky victim would bribe them. 
For all this, of course, the Government was discredited, and it is 
more than probable that rioting in Bombay and elsewhere might 
truly be traced to such delinquents. 

The stampede of people from Poona, early in the epidemic, to 
Bombay and elsewhere, no doubt has done much to spread the 
disease throughout the country; even railway medical inspection is 
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useless, as long as the natives refuse to combine for the purpose of 
checking the disease. At present a man will take a ticket to some 
station, but alight before he reaches that place and walk some miles 
to a station further up country, and then start a new journey, in 
this way destroying any evidence of coming from an infected district. 
It is, however, not uncommon for men and women to be found dead 
by the roadside; such persons, having developed Plague before, or 
after, leaving home, had died of heart failure, and the presence of a 
bubo alone gave the clue to the cause of death. Such instances 
are of value as showing the enormous disadvantages under which 
England labours when engaged in fighting the Plague in India, and 
the recent outbreak in Calcutta naturally gives rise to much anxious 
questioning at home, as to the value of any methods which have 
been adopted up to the present. 

Infection is spread by means of clothing, rats, flies, ants, and 
probably grey squirrels. The bacillus of Plague is very readily killed 
by sunlight and various disinfectants. The mode of infection is 
probably by an abrasion of skin and by means of the respiratory tract. 
The classes which are most severely attacked in India have beer the 
very poor and town dwellers, and this leads one to suppose that in- 
sanitary surroundings predispose them to the disease ; also the poor 
native is generally barefooted, and therefore likely to have unnoticed 
scratches about legs and feet. In Poona Hindu women suffered 
most from the disease ; this may be the result of women being more 
constantly indoors than men. 

Protection against Plague by means of Haffkine’s serum inocu- 
lation gave very striking results: ¢.g. in Byculla gaol Plague broke 
out in January 1897, attacked 9, of whom 6 died. Inoculation was 
offered to the prisoners and was accepted by 148, but refused by 173. 
No difference was made between prisoners, all having the same food, 
work, sleep, &c.; but of the uninoculated 12 took Plague and 6 
died ; of the inoculated 2 were attacked and both recovered. In 
Kirkee 671 were inoculated, and 859 living under exactly the same 
conditions were not inoculated. Among the uninoculated there were 
143 attacks, with 98 deaths. Among the inoculated there were 32 
cases, with 17 deaths, thus showing a great diminution in liability 
to attack, and lower mortality when attacked after inoculation. 
Haffkine claims for his treatment :— 

1. That it lessens liability to attack. 

2. Prognosis much better among the inoculated, if attacked. 

3. He is at present unable to say how long the protection lasts. 

The death rate from Plague varies from 50 per cent. to 90 per 
cent. of those attacked. 

It is much to be desired that an extensive trial of Haffkine’s 
serum should be made. Yersin’s serum treatment has yielded 
disappointing results in India. 
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The amount of risk to Europeans is quite infinitesimal; when 
one remembers the very large number of English men and women 
engaged in Plague work, and the comparatively few attacked, one is 
greatly impressed by European immunity. In Bombay Presidency 
two English nurses lost their lives ; one from the pneumonic type in 
Poona, contracted after bicycling on a hot day and then becoming 
chilled. A second in Bombay, who received the infection from a 
delirious patient spitting into her eye. As a rule, if a European 
takes the disease, the attack is of quite a mild type and recovery is 
the usual result. 

The efforts to ‘ stamp out’ the disease having been so compara- 
tively unsuccessful, one is inclined to think more radical measures 
should be adopted. The suggestion to burn down insanitary areas 
and rebuild at Government expense may yet have to be seriously 
considered, as it seems likely to prove less expensive in the long run 
than keeping up large Plague organisations, against which the native 
fights openly and in secret. 

Improved and compulsory sanitation of towns and villages, with 
wholesome water supply, are crying needs. Education among the 
native children on questions relating to hygiene is of great impor- 
tance. An adequate and efficient staff of medical officers, with 
special qualifications for sanitary work ; notification of infectious 
diseases and certificate of cause of death, must in time come to be 
looked upon as necessary for the safety of the Indian Empire. 


K. Marion Hunter, 
Late Plague Medical Officer, Poona. 
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AMONG THE ELEPHANTS 


‘IL, faut souffrir pour arriver.’ The great beast lives in the 
inaccessible places of the earth; and something like a hundred 
miles by road, from the nearest port or railway station, must be 
traversed on horseback by day and by night in a cart. A ‘half cart’ 
is best; in a whole cart the traveller is tossed from side to side till 
he is black and blue; but in the half cart he fills the whole of the 
half, and may even sleep a little. It is only another proof of the 
eternal truth of Hesiod’s statement, that ‘ Half is better than the 


whole.’ 
A fool is he who feels not in his soul 
How much the half is better than the whole. 


If the nights spent on the way recall the Inferno, the days are 
those of Paradise when once the hills are reached, and the traveller 
rides through shady forest under a leafy canopy, only admitting the 
sunshine by infrequent shafts; every support of the lofty roof a tall 
pillar tree with a green Corinthian capital, festooned with vines and 
creeping plants, and the floor covered with an undergrowth of tree 
ferns, cycas, and flowering shrubs, or the graceful cardamom, whose 
smooth glistening oblong leaves wave tremulously in light breezes, 
which hardly stir the firmer foliage of the trees. Above, black 
monkeys leap joyously from tree to tree; Malabar squirrels jump 
about, the yellow fur of their stomachs and the red fur of their backs 
gleaming in the sunshine which catches the taller trees; wood 
pigeons flit through the sylvan aisles; jungle fowl cackle; wood- 
peckers tap the tree trunks, and cicade shrilly whistle; and yet the 
general effect is one of silence. In the morning hours one might 
well call these forests the mysterious temple of the dawn. Outside 
the evergreen forest every fold of the hillside contains a little wood, 
the source of a crystal stream, along the banks of which grow 
rhododendrons big as English oaks, tropical lilies, the beautiful blue 
thunbergia, the petra, and many other gorgeous plants. The 
flowering trees forbid one to forget the tropics, while the gardenia, 
the violet, and many other familiar flowers, recall the bountiful isles 
of the West. 
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The first camp is on the banks of the Periar river, where the 
hillmen had built charming huts of bamboo, thatched with grass, 
the walls of which are made of the leaves of the elephant reed. 
Little verandahs surround the huts, and just below, across a patch of 
grass, the stream that washes the shores of the little island comes 
tumbling over rocks till it reaches the depths held up by a vast 
dam, which has turned the course of this river from its western way 
to the Arabian Sea, and has forced it all unwilling to irrigate the 
thirsty lands which lie between the Travancore frontier and the Bay 
of Bengal. To cross the lake takes half a day in the little launch ; 
and while the trees are growing between three and four thousand 
feet above the sea level, the launch runs in and out between the tops 
of the trees composing the phantom forest, which still raises its 
withered head just above the waters, for the bed of the lake is a 
submerged forest. Here Mr. Edward Stonor joined me, and as he 
made his way through the tree tops, ‘nota que sedes fuerat 
columbis,’ if he saw no timid stags swimming in the overwhelming 
flood, he did at any rate see the herds, not of Proteus, but of the 
elephant, along the banks. 

The first arrival in one of these hill camps is quite a novel 
experience. Transport is exceedingly difficult and expensive, but 
still on the whole one does not want for food or furniture. Buckets, 
for instance, are quite unnecessary. The divisions between the 
compartments of the female bamboo are severed, and a foot of water 
replenishes the filter, while a yard of bamboo of a bigger bore fills 
the bath. Of the same useful material beds, chairs, and tables are 
manufactured on the spot. In fine weather there is no more fasci- 
nating spot than this camp, and for fine weather it is worth offering 
2,000 rupees to the local divinity, which a certain Government is 
fabled to have done on an occasion when rain would have seriously 
marred entertainments given in honour of an exalted guest. 

The hillmen must be born courtiers in spite of their independent 
way and speech, for while you associate with them you would never 
imagine that they look upon yourself and your presence as an un- 
mitigated nuisance, though such is the fact. They differ very much 
in different localities; though all agree in knowing a great deal 
about the wild animals, and in detesting the sport which brings the 
Englishmen to shoot them. If the sahib would kill females or the 
young for the table there would be some reason in his ridiculous 
proceedings. Tea and coffee, too, are most obnoxious shrubs, leading 
to the settlement of the sahibs in places which Providence intended 
for hillmen. Yet these men will well repay study. The natural 
occupation of one tribe is felling forests, and there are hillmen who 
in a wasteful way carry on an exceedingly casual cultivation. One 
of these announced the birth of a son and a little axeman in the 
following terms: ‘Last night the leaves of the forest trembled, and 
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the trees cried aloud, “ Lo! now in the future thousands of us must 
lay low our heads!”’ This is pretty well for a man who pretends 
he never can understand anything that he is wanted to do lest he 
should be wanted to do it. But, in fact, they are no fools, except 
when it suits them. Sometimes they become witnesses in boundary 
disputes of great importance, and are called upon to declare that a 
peak here and a valley there possess, or was reported to possess, a 
name, and that some one or other had or had not exercised certain 
rights. Then they rise to the occasion, and when approached in turn 
by the representatives of either side they ask a friend for guidance 
and say, ‘If we do not know to which side the gentleman belongs, 
how can we tell what name to give the peak or how to fix the 
position of the valley ?’ 

Another tribe, the Kaders, descend giddy precipices at night, 
torch in hand, to smoke out the bees and take away their honey. 
A stout creeper is suspended over the abyss, and it is established law 
of the jungle, that no brother shall assist in holding it. But it is 
more interesting to see them run a ladder a hundred feet up the 
perpendicular stem of a tree, than to watch them disappearing over 
a precipice. Axe in hand the honey-picker makes a hole in the 
bark for a little peg, standing on which he inserts a second peg 
higher up, ties a long cane from one to the other, and by night—for 
the darkness gives confidence—he will ascend the tallest trees and 
bring down honey without any accident. 

They have their goods in common, and a surviving brother 
inherits the wife and goods of the deceased. Hence the rule about 
the rope, but which of these two temptations is considered the more 
irresistible has never yet been revealed. 

Then there is the patient cooly—the motive power of the East— 
an admirable creature take him all in all. But he, too, hates the 
hills, and he has to be stayed with bribes, made apoplectic with pay, 
and tempted with all kinds of allowances before he will leave the hot 
and steamy plains for the upper Eden. He, too, wishes the sahib’s 
shooting, the tea, and the coffee in the depths of the bottomless pit, 
and nothing but the infinite patience and kindliness of the European 
planter in India really enables him to furnish, for half of the tables 
in Britain, the cheering cup we drain at breakfast. 

How much better the planter often knows the native than the 
honourable member who makes speeches in the Legislative Council, 
and how untrue it is to represent him as an oppressor! I who have 
known innumerable instances of kind treatment will here mention 
two, because they are amusing. An old woman and a young boy 
were treated by their employer’s wife for months for a serious 
complaint, and finally completely recovered their health. They 
were then desired to resume work, when both plaintively asked 
whether it was really possible that the sahib and his wife, after 
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treating them like their own children for so long, could intend them 
to work like coolies again ! 

On another occasion an old woman asked her employer for 10 
rupees, which she had vowed as an offering at the shrine of a 
neighbouring goddess whose festival was just then being celebrated. 
The next day she was seen picking weeds as usual, and when her 
master said, ‘ Why ! I thought you were going to make your offering,’ 
she said, ‘I made it over to another cooly who was going.’ But, 
asked the master, ‘How do you know he will give it to the goddess ?’ 
‘Oh!’ said she, ‘I don’t. All I know is, I vowed 10 rupees, and I 
paid 10 rupees; and if the goddess cannot look after the money 
herself, what can be expected from a poor old woman like me ?’ 

Of the hundreds of millions of India the vast majority are more 
like the cooly than the smart lawyers, who pretend to represent 
them and their feelings in the Legislative Councils. The honour- 
able gentlemen represent a microscopical minority, and see far less 
of the masses than the European, who, as a planter, a sportsman, or 
an official of the older school, mixes with the people, talks to them 
in their own languages, and recognises the stage of development 
which they have actually reached, and their real capacity for the 
absorption of the benefits of highly elaborate and scientific adminis- 
tration. Indeed, the busy lawyer of the towns sees nothing of the 
people. 

I ventured to say so last year during the Budget debate in the 
Viceroy’s Council, and though taken to task by Indian friends, whose 
opinions I respect and value, I will repeat the statement. The 
voice of the people does not thus penetrate into the Council Chamber. 

Within a mile or two of the camp my guest shot an ibex the morn- 
ing after his arrival, and next day Sir Henry Tichborne joined us and 
shot another. But our objective was the lordly elephant and the 
magnificent bison, for we had, all three, been granted, by the special 
favour of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, permission to 
shoot a tusker and a bison. This is a rare privilege. Few princes 
have elephants, and where they have, like the British Government, 
they make a rule of not giving permission to shoot them. I remem- 
ber a certain British Resident once obtaining permission from a Raja 
to kill a tusker, whereupon the latter was approached by a private 
gentleman with a similar request, who, not obtaining his permit, 
suggested that he might accompany the official and only finish off 
what the latter might fail to bring to bag, whereupon the Raja 
replied that he was quite content that any of his elephants which 
the Resident did not kill, should die a natural death. 

So we left our sunny camp on the banks of the Perujar, and once 
more travelled down the lake, with no greater accident than the loss 
of my spoon, which, neglected of the fish, was caught by one of the 
submerged trees, and now glitters somewhere in the bosom of the 
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sparkling waters. Then we journeyed without much difficulty 
through a tract described in the maps as dark, impenetrable forest, 
and through a garden of cardamoms, which here and there occupy 
the place of undergrowth in the woods. The little fruit is used for 
sweetmeats and confection, and, when mixed with aromatic spices, is 
a joy to rich Mahomedans all the world over. The tall stem and 
leaves of the cardamom plant are very like those of the elephant 
reed, and whether for this reason or not, it is an article of faith that 
elephants and cardamoms get on well together, and without the big 
beast the little fruit cannot flourish. This is a jungle creed, and an 
effort is made to establish a similar connection between the bison - 
and the passion flower. I offer these theories for anyone to laugh 
at, and I got them from the hillman, whom, in the jungle, I place 
before the philosopher. Whether or not the forest ox likes it, the 
fruit of the passion flower is very good eating. 

Here we found another camp of grass houses, and E— followed a 
wounded bull for many miles through the forest, narrowly escaping a 
charge. When the bison puts his head down and comes on, the only 
thing to do is to get out of the straight line, for no earthly thing 
will stop him, and the pace he goes must be seen to be appreciated. 
It was a singular circumstance that this animal was shot while the 
herd to which he belonged was rushing at full speed upon the 
sportsman’s gun, frightened by the feint a tiger had made upon one 
of the cows. I had shot bison before, and might have had another, 
had I not waited for H—, who lost his chance in the long grass. The 
shot always offers to the wrong gun. 

Now we had two really interesting days. Changing camp, E— 
and I started in the early morning to walk over a good many miles 
of country before we dined. On the way I made out with the naked 
eye a herd of elephants on a distant hill, but found that they were 
rocks on looking through my binoculars. A view, however, through 
my companion’s glasses, made in Germany, at Jena, and beyond all 
comparison superior to mine or to any others I have seen, revealed 
the fact that after all the rocks were elephants. A quick walk of 
two or three miles brought us up to them.. At this time of the year 
the grass is so long that you can see nothing in front of you, and 
may tumble on to an elephant before you know where you are. So 
it was that after nearly running up against a cow, after many a 
stratagem, feint, advance and retreat, we finally got within a short 
distance of two tuskers. You cannot kill an elephant, however, 
unless you get a good shot at absolutely close quarters into the 
brain, which is well protected, and only to be reached by a well- 
directed aim. The ivory bearers eluded the ivory hunters and 
moved on into the grass. Following them we got mixed up amongst 
the cows and calves, and were in imminent danger of being run over, 
as they rushed about hither and thither in the talb grass, while we 
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stood with cocked guns, in anything but a comfortable situation. 
When, however, the herd at length cleared off, we made for a neigh- 
bouring hill, beneath a little tree, to take our luncheon. On 
the way we saw a solitary calf; obviously it had been left behind, 
and was wandering in search of its mother about the forest, which 
just here contains more trees than the so-called Scotch deer forest, 
but not enough to deserve the name in this country. Such trees as 
grow in this particular spot rarely rise more than 8 or 10 feet above 
the top of the tall grass. While we were sitting under a shrubof this 
description, with our minds set on refreshment, one of our hillmen 
came running up to say that an elephant was approaching, and 
presently a cow stalked up within about 30 yards of the tree. We 
looked at it, and waved our hands, whereon the beast slowly and 
deliberately moved off into the grass, which here was not so tall as it 
had been below in the place at which we found the herd. We then 
resumed our interrupted luncheon, and presently the hillman, who 
had climbed up to the top of the little tree, said that the elephant 
was again approaching. E—scrambled up into the tree, and I, taking 
my eight-bore gun in my hand, stood upon the fork just on a level 
with the top of the grass, to see what was happening, and made out 
the elephant looking curiously at us at a distance of 40 yards on 
the other side from that on which she had first appeared. Then 
suddenly she was lost behind a little tree, and I looked up and said, 
‘Where is she? I cannot see her now.’ But the words had hardly 
left my mouth when, without a moment’s warning, or a sound, she 
charged right up to us from behind another tree. I had hardly time 
to cock my gun and fire both barrels in her face, which was so near 
that the weapon might have touched it when discharged. The fire 
turned her, but it was a near thing, and in another moment she 
would have had me and would have butted down the little tree. 
Elephants will charge anything if they are thoroughly roused, and 
think very little of shaking a pigmy enemy out of a bush. 

As I stepped down from the fork my foot splashed in her blood, 
and she left, convinced that the two men in a tree were better 
unmolested, while the two men were equally satisfied that cows with 
calves were better left alone. 

The next two days we spent in watching a big herd of elephants 
which was making its home, for the time being, in dense jungle 
below our camp. Here they lived happily, avoiding the hot sun in 
the recesses of the dark forest, rendered negotiable only by the paths 
they make for themselves, enjoying their favourite food, with a swamp 
on one side for a bath, and a grassy hill upon the other for pasture. 
It seems positively wicked to penetrate with murderous intent the 
deep gloom of these forests, to sit treacherously on the hillside, or to 
hover near the swamp, in order to destroy the harmless leviathan who 
asks for nothing but to be let alone. Strongly as I entertain these 
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feelings, and deep as are the respect and regard I entertain towards 
the tribe of elephants, on the third morning I stalked a tusker just 
before dawn, and coming close to him, shot him through the brain, 
when he turned a complete somersault. It was a most singular sight 
to see the big beast with his four legs in the air, before he fell heavily 
never to rise. 

The sportsman is somewhat encouraged, in stealthily creeping 
up within 20 or 30 yards of his elephant, by the reflection that 
these beasts are very poor sighted, and such no doubt is the case, 
though their noses are extremely good ; but sitting on a rock one day 
in the full view of a herd of cows which was coming down towards me, - 
I saw the leader catch sight of me at a distance of 250 yards, and 
then turn round in an instant followed by the rest. Since then it 
has appeared to me that one runs a greater risk than is supposed, 
and no one who has been charged by an elephant will approach 
one of that species again without a quick pulse, and nerves in a con- 
siderable state of tension. 

Now if there is one thing more unlikely than another, it is that 
on a fine sunny afternoon, as early as three o’clock, alone, in front of 
the cows, the biggest tusker of the-herd should leave the umbrageous 
depths of the forest and stalk proudly out upon the hillside ; but that 
was just the unexpected thing that happened the day I shot the tusker. 
After a hard stalk up and down with many a spy from the forks of 
trees and shrubs, we came up with the monster just as he was again 
making for the jungle at sunset. E— and H— tossed for the shot and 
E— won, but we all three crawled up within about 25 yards, when E— 
got in with a good shot in the ear-hole—the best place for a lateral 
aim—and dropped the elephant in his tracks. His tusks measured 
upwards of 5 feet in length, and were exceedingly thick, massive, and 
well-shaped ; in fact, the best pair I have ever seen. 

On the way home it was obvious from a distance that something 
unusual had occurred in the little camp. The ponies we had left at 
the top of the hill had disappeared, and long before we approached our 
grassy homes, excited messengers rushed out to say that the camp had 
been attacked by the herd, my horse had galloped off into space, two 
ponies were missing, one shikari had been bruised and had narrowly 
escaped being trampled to death, while three men had stood a siege 
in a good-sized tree, which a big cow elephant had tried to knock 
down, or to shake till the occupants fell out of it. In fact, the herd, 
scared by the shots fired at the tusker and terrified by the death in 
one day of two of their champions, had made off without any particu- 
lar plan of operations from this fatal locality, and had passed over our 
camp, which happened to be in the way, like a whirlwind. Twodays 
before, while we were out shooting, a tiger had been seen walking 
near the huts, and the result of all this was that the next morning it 
was impossible to get hillmen to stalk, horses to ride, grooms to 
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attend to them, coolies to carry loads, or any one to do anything. 
The two ponies were never heard of again, elephantophobia was ram- 
pant in our settlement, and indeed the conduct of the cow in deter- 
minedly attacking the men in the tree, combined with the incident 
which had occurred to E— and myself, presented elephants in a new 
light to me, although I have seen a great deal of them, and have 
even been present at a fight in the Cochin jungles between two 
tuskers, which it would be presumption in me even to attempt to 
describe. Both combatants, however, gave the impression of being 
determined to live to fight again, like the heroes of so many Homeric 
encounters. Few things are more interesting than to sit and watch 
a herd of elephants slowly, gracefully, and with exceeding dignity, 
moving about the forest, or descending to the swamp for a bath. 
The cows keep together, and their calves follow at heel, imitating 
their mothers’ actions by filling their trunks and spouting fountains 
over their backs, and on their own account rolling in undisguised glee 
in the mud, wallowing in the water, and sometimes unbending to 
play ‘ pull devil, pull baker’ with their trunks. Adult and middle- 
aged elephants, of course, never play games, and even in their youth 
they affect a grave and dignified demeanour. 

Few men would care to kill many elephants or can contemplate 
without mixed feelings the ivory tusks torn from the venerable head. 
Lying prostrate on the grass, when shot, the big beast always recalls 
to me Homer’s description of Hector’s slain charioteer, far remote 
though the scene be from the clash of arms and the whirl of dust : 


keiTo péyas peyadwori. 


Very soon, however, the dead elephant becomes a terror to the 
country side. His vast form takes time to resolve into its primal 
elements, though legions of vultures collect upon and around his 
carcase, and hang heavily in neighbouring trees, too gorged to rise 
upon their powerful wings. Meanwhile, corruption spreads around, 
and weeks elapse before any one can approach to extract the teeth. 
These horrors, however, only follow upon a murder. The elephant 
which dies a natural death is dignified and considerate to the end, 
and no human eye discovers what inaccessible spot he chooses for his 
dissolution. 

Next day we shifted our camp from the scene of so many and 
great adventures, and I had an encounter with a bear, who came off 
victorious, and E— went out with a shot gun for a change, and got a 
Malabar squirrel and an eagle, put his foot upon a big snake, not 
knowing what it was until it wriggled, and also shot a woodpecker 
with black wings, a white waistcoat, and a crimson crest. This bird, 
which is quite the most full dressed in creation, I have only seen on 
the Cardamom hills, and in the Nelliampatties. There was a lot of 
small game about, including quails, which continually got up in clouds 
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from under the feet, calling ‘Cheep cheep,’ and also wild cats, who 
amused themselves by jumping up in front of me and disappearing 
before I could even offer to shoot them. 

At this new camp there was a little colony of folk interested in 
cardamom culture, and the amiable wives of the hillmen had come 
in their crowds. It seems that they are unwilling to part with their 
husbands even for a single night. Interested in such an example of 
sustained conjugal affection, I asked for an explanation, and was 
informed ‘ that the ladies of the hills are much more loving than their 
sisters of the plains towards their husbands.’ This is exactly the 
reverse of the state of things said by certain writers, without, let us 
hope, sufficient reason, to exist among the Anglo-Indian ladies. Nor 
were these latter-day Dryads deficient in polite conversation. Though 
they had come for the sake of their husbands, as was right and 
proper, in answer to my inquiries they assured me with well-bred 
mendacity that they had travelled hither solely to see myself, and 
having succeeded in doing so, were quite satisfied. Could I do less 
than give an entertainment to these ladies? I thought not; and on 
a glorious day in the middle of December—warmth without heat, 
and coolness without cold—where the sun shone down upon undu- 
lating grass and forest extending in all directions as far as the eye 
could reach—mountains, woods, abysses, a paradise of wildernesses— 
we collected together the hillmen and the hill ladies. Indeed, we 
asked the whole county society. Three men dressed themselves as 
dancing girls, which, I hope, the league for the suppression of 
this class will forgive, and the attitudes and gestures of these 
women were counterfeited with great success, as were also their 
costumes and jewelry, the latter being made of marigold, jasmine, 
and other fragrant flowers. Meanwhile a pantaloon furnished with 
an astonishing beard and with luxuriant whiskers of bamboo danced 
vigorously throughout the programme, which included an exhibition 
by the infants of the camp. The small boys were brought up by 
their proud fathers, who said they were to grow up as mighty hunters. 
I hope this entertainment was sanctified by the accidental and 
welcome presence of a priest. At any rate this was the opinion of a 
Catholic audience. 

Next day we marched on through the forest to the foot of the 
higher hills, starting at four o’clock in the morning, in the light of 
the full moon which illuminated the peaks towering above us, the 
highest of which rise to an elevation of nearly 9,000 feet : 

The moon above with its full-orbed lustre, 
Lifting the veil of the slumberous night, 


Gleamed over the lofty mountain cluster, 
And bathed its peaks in a flood of light. 


Extreme admiration has often been pleaded at any rate as am 
excuse for liberties taken; and Sir Alfred Lyall’s beautiful lines, 
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which always appeal to one on a moonlight night in the Red Sea, 
seemed to cry out for adaptation to this glorious prospect. Then as 
the morning dawned the solemn stillness was broken. But up to six 
o’clock a sound seemed a sacrilege. I cannot describe it. Let 
Pierre Louys try, he who has drunken to intoxication of the cup of 
beauty: ‘ C’était le jour morose d’avant la premiére aurore, qui éclaire 
le sommeil du monde et apporte les réves énervés du matin. Rien 
n’existait que le silence.’ But the day is never morose, nor are the 
dreams of the sportsman énervés on these happy hills, if indeed he 
should waste good sleep in dreaming. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, soon scatters dreams and 
vapours into flight. Imperial pigeons flit about, laughing thrushes 
warble, woodpeckers tap the trees to find the soft places wherein lie 
luscious grubs ; insects which counterfeit leaves open and folded with 
marvellous exactitude, declare their deceits; tree frogs, absolutely 
indistinguishable from withered leaves until they move, hop on the 
boughs or out of the path, and gorgeous butterflies of every size and 
colour illumine the forest. Tree trunks smothered in moss and 
orchids, rhododendrons bearded with lichens, bamboo bowers, grassy 
glades with many-coloured flowers, tree ferns, elephant reed, cascades, 
waterfalls, views of near and distant hills, and 


Valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 


Such are the frequent phenomena of the march which, as the sun 
becomes more powerful, is accompanied by the shrill piping of the 
cicade, the screaming of the parrokeet, the vituperation of the 
monkeys, and the scolding of the Malabar squirrel. 

Apropos of snakes, has anybody ever heard of a rider who whipped 
his horse with snakes, emulating so far as is possible, in these days, 
the prince who chastised his people with scorpions? It actually 
happened lately to a friend who was riding along one of the neigh- 
bouring paths. He put out his hand, and without looking at it, 
broke off a little branch, with which to wake up his sluggish steed. 
Absently riding along, he had used his twig several times when, 
feeling that it was rather heavy, he looked at it and discovered to 
his astonishment that curled round the stem was a Russell’s viper. 
I will vouch for the truth of this, on the face of it, exceedingly 
improbable story, and so will Mr. James Muir, who was in fact the 
snake charmer. Let no one suppose, however, that snakes here are 
not as unobtrusive and as harmless as they are to Europeans or any 
boot-wearing people in every part of India. For my part there is 
not a denizen of the jungle which has caused me such pain and 
suffering as the not superlatively formidable hornet and the harmless 
looking plant, under every leaf of which lurk multitudes of filaments 
like thistle down, the sting of which is extremely poisonous, and the 
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penetration of which is such, that they get up the nostrils, down the 
throat, and into the eyes and ears, and afford a convincing proof of 
man’s immense potentiality of pain. 

What a country for a botanist or an entomologist! I caught a 
beetle an inch long with horns measuring five inches, and have seen 
birds and insects of the most surpassing beauty, and also many flowers 
which, I believe, have to be classed. Beneath the high forest there is 
everywhere a dense undergrowth, and in the early morning your head 
serves as a cobweb bough. These webs, however, are of such beauty, 
that when warned in time I always dived below them. At dawn 
they look like gossamer threading pearls of dew; illumined by a 
shaft of sunlight every filament is shot with prismatic colours. 

Then the green grass snake, which is said to lie in wait for travellers 
in bushes and to dart at their eyes. Of thismuch maligned ophidian 
there lives in these forests a variety of extraordinary transparency, 
through which the sun seems to shine, possessing eyes like liquid 
gold streaming from the crucible. The jungle folk do not like this 
creature. When one was discovered in a shrub against which I was 
leaning, my hillmen proposed no further shooting that day, the 
appearance of the transparent reptile being unlucky. I thought 
that not only the snake was transparent, and the day ended with no 
unusual disaster. 

Great care has none the less to be taken in pushing through 
dense forest. A hillman in front of you is perhaps clearing the way 
with an axe. He cuts a passage through which with your sun hat 
you can just force an entry. Behind come two rifles, and if they are 
pointed your way, and the hammers catch in the creepers and come 
to full cock, there is nothing to prevent their catching other creepers 
and coming down. Indeed, I know of two heads blown to bits in 
these forests, not happily when I was near. Once I was hung up in 
a bamboo and creepers, and looking around to see that the butt ends 
of my rifles were not pointed my way before I made an elephantine 
struggle to be free, I observed two rows of regular white teeth close 
to my head, which cleared the creepers round my face with a snap 
and released the prisoner. This was the kind act of one of my hill- 
men. What waste of teeth such as these upon a gentle vegetarian ! 
They almost always mean well the hillmen, though they snub the 
inquirer after knowledge in the most merciless manner, smiling at 
one another and wagging their heads even as the warders of a lunatic 
asylum when their charges would be seriously taken. 

And now we had arrived at the parting of the ways, and I had no 
more opportunities of shooting. My guests, however, went on for 
awhile, and by-and-by we all descended to the plains and landed at a 
remote village at the foot of the hills on the borders of the native 
State of Travancore and of the British districts of Madras. Walking 
around the village, as is my wont, I chanced to look inside, without 
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of course, entering the yard of a house. Within was a smart-looking 
boy who jumped up and cried: ‘You must not come in.’ I said, ‘I 
suppose you area Brahmin?’ He replied, ‘Yes, 1am a Brahmin, 
and at Trichinopoly College I have learnt geometry and others.’ 
Thinking he would prove amusing I asked him to come to the rest 
house, which he presently did, and when he asked me about the 
frontier war, I professed ignorance, and begged him to tell me what it 
was all about. Whereupon he, by no means unwilling, spoke as 
follows :— 

‘It appears that the Amir of Afghanistan attacked the forces of 
the British. The Queen is sending ship after ship with soldiers and 
others. At last came the Warren Hastings. The Amir has not yet 
succumbed, but the British troops must eventually be victorious.’ 

This politician, who spoke in the usual stilted and staccato style 
of the orator, was rising fifteen, and he also expressed the opinion that 
the village in which he lived was ‘a damned rascal place.’ He did 
not mean to take away the ‘character of the inhabitants, but only, 
as he explained, to compare it with the town of Trichinopoly, in which 
he learned ‘ geometry and others.’ When at length I proposed, as 
good manners permit on such occasions, that he should take leave, 
he said, ‘I cannot go till I have seen Portal’ (sic)—Captain Portal, 
A.D.C. to His Excellency the Governor of Madras, who had joined us 
here. I said, ‘ You shall; but why do you want to see Portal rather 
than Stonor?’ ‘Iwish to see Portal,’ said he, ‘ because I understand 
that he is the Secretary to Sir Havelock, who is the Lord Governor 
of the Company.’ For here the country is still divided into that of 
the Maharaja of Travancore and of the Pandyan King of Madura, 
which just now happens to be in the hands of the Company, an 
entirely modern institution, and hardly yet understood by the people, 
though it is 500 years since the reign of the East Pandyan king. 

Had the boy known that our Stonor was an official of the House 
of Lords he perhaps would not have condescendingly added, ‘I am 
willing to see Stonor, but I wish to see Portal.’ An English boy of 
the like character would have been a prig, but this stripling un- 
doubtedly pleased. I suggested to him that he had better follow 
the respectable lead of Plato, and set up over the gate of the yard he 
so jealously guarded, the inscription: ‘Let no one enter who is 
unacquainted with geometry.’ He promised to consider this proposal, 
but unfortunately, from an excess of ignorance or veracity, I could 
not assure him that Plato in his day had been an official, so I 
doubt if he adopted my suggestion. He begged me at parting to 
remember that though he had nothing to say against Native States, 
he would always stand by the British Company. 

I could tell more tales of those fascinating forests and lovely 
hills. The day before I wrote these lines I had an adventure, or 
rather wne aventwre manquée. Starting in the very early morning 
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of the day succeeding the night of the full moon, I was creeping 
along the narrow ledge of a precipice 100 feet above, and 200 or 
300 feet below, to commence my day’s stalk after ibex, when I came 
straight upon another sportsman who had just finished his stalk. 
Before I could raise my rifle, he leaped off apparently into space, but 
as appeared subsequently from the opposite side of the valley, on to 
a lower shelf. Still it would have been a leap full of risk for any- 
thing but an ibex ora panther. And a black panther, a rare and 
dangerous brute, he was. Naturally he was much more at home on 
two tufts of grass than I was, and perhaps it was just as well that we 
had no encounter on so cramped a stage. 

Another day I was lost in a thick jungle in the mist, and from 
five o’clock in the morning till nearly nightfall, with two hillmen, 
wandered round and around the forest, repeatedly coming back to 
exactly the same spot. I really think, taken all in all, to be lost in 
the jungle, wet to the skin, without food, and unable to sit down 
without being eaten by leeches, is quite the most unpleasant accident 
that can happen to a sportsman. Luckily the hillmen are seldom at 
fault, and such a catastrophe only occurs in wild weather, when they 
have advised you, as they often mention, to be wise, and stay at 
home. 


J. D. REEs. 
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THE FINE-ART OF LIVING 


THERE is no word in the English language more foully misused 
than the word Art, possibly because there is no nation which, as a 
whole, has less understanding of what art is than the English nation. 
I do not mean to assert that England has been behind other civilised 
countries in its artistic productions, for that is not true. English 
artists have produced admirable buildings, sculptures, paintings, 
musical compositions, and other artistic productions, but these 
have never appealed to the great mass of Englishmen; they have 
always been created for and appreciated by the few. In Florence, 
when Cimabue finished his first great Madonna, the whole town 
went en féte; no English town can be conceived of as behaving in a 
similar manner. There is with us no popular artistic judgment 
worth a moment’s consideration. The verdict of the majority on any 
artistic question, if it could be obtained, would throw no light what- 
ever on that question, but might cast a somewhat lurid illumination 
on the majority’s artistic sense. 

It may be assumed that if any one understands the mind of the 
purchasing public it is they whose bread is earned by selling things to 
it and endeavouring to find out what it wants to buy. Advertisers 
are continually proclaiming the merits of art-furniture, art-colours, 
and art-goods in general. Presumably they do so because they find 
the phrase attract. That alone is proof positive that the purchasing 
public knows nothing about art, for all colours alike are capable of 
artistic employment and no colour is more an art-colour than any 
other. I have often wondered what these advertisers, and the 
people they appeal to, consider art to be. Do they imagine one lot 
of things to be mere objects of utility, not art-things at all? and do 
they conceive that there is a separate category of things appertaining 
to art? A more erroneous classification cannot be made. 

The simple fact is that art is the style or manner in which a 
thing is made or done. The word may be applied to every object 
fashioned and to every act of life. Every object may be made, every 
action may be performed, gracefully and fittingly or ungracefully 
and awkwardly. An object so made as exactly to fulfil its purpose, 
fashioned too with a sense of appropriateness and of grace, so that its 
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forms and surfaces jare pleasant to eye and touch, is a work of art. 
There is no article whatever, from a hammer to a Senate-house, that 
may not and should not be a work of art. There have been places 
and times in the world’s history when art has been thus universally 
applied to the objects of manufacture. Take as an instance Pompeii 
when it was overwhelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius. Modern 
excavations have brought to light not only the houses, but a count- 
less multitude of objects of domestic utility. The remarkable fact 
is that almost every one of these objects, every pot and pan, every 
bucket and dish, all the commonest household utensils, are as beauti- 
ful in their simple fashion as the more elaborate and costly works 
professedly made for the sake of their beauty. In Pompeii art 
had penetrated the household and infused beauty into its remotest 
recesses. 

But art can have a wider domain even than this, if its sphere 
includes not only the manner in which a thing is made, but also the 
manner in which an act is done. The most elementary art of action 
is the dance—the art of graceful movement. Every one recognises 
dancing as an art, but it is too often forgotten that all the actions 
of life may be gracefully performed. I have heard it said that no 
one knows the charm that can be shed over the most commonplace 
action, who has not seen a certain famous actress enter a room and 
extend greeting toa guest. Poetry again is not the only, though it 
is the highest, art of speech. Whenever and for whatever purpose 
words have to be used, there is art in so selecting them that the 
speaker’s or writer’s meaning may be most clearly and gracefully 
expressed. If the word ‘art’ were properly understood, it would 
suffice to say that every action of life should be artistically 
performed. 

The highest and most comprehensive of all arts is, therefore, the 
Art of Living—the art of so disposing of every moment as to fill the 
whole of a lifetime with as many beautiful actions as possible ; and 
by beautiful actions I do not mean great and heroic deeds that 
attract the attention of multitudes, but merely the commonplace 
deeds and business that fill the hours of an ordinary individual’s 
day, each of which may have infused into the doing of it the grace, 
efficiency, and charm, which are the essential elements in making a 
thing to be a work of art. Manners belong as much to art as does 
architecture or painting; the difference between them is that the 
art is exercised on a different material. Michelangelo said: ‘I know 
of but one art,’ meaning that the qualities that make good sculpture 
are the same as those that make good painting, good architecture, 
good decoration ; but his statement is true in a far wider applica- 
tion. There is but one art in all human activity ; every person in 
every action of life is an artist, good, bad, or indifferent. When two 
men greet one another in the street they as certainly manifest what- 
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ever presence or lack of art there may be in them by the manner of 
their greeting and the charm of their intercourse, manly, gracious, 
honest, kindly, sincere—or the reverse: they manifest the essential 
element of art in them as plainly in such a simple action as does 
a painter on canvas by the handling of his brushes. For it must 
be remembered that the glory of painting is not in the subject 
portrayed, but in the way in which it is portrayed. A picture may 
represent an heroic action most vilely—that will be a bad picture ; or 
it may show a heap of potatoes beautifully and be a good picture. 
The art is in the manner of the work. It does not answer to the 
question What ? but to the question How ?—not what is done, but how 
it is done. Thus the simplest action and the commonest object may 
be as artistic as the finest creations of the human intellect. 

Observe that nothing effeminate enters into this conception of art 
or of artistic people. It is one of the disgraces of modern civilisa- 
tion among Anglo-Saxon races that effeminacy and art should ever 
have come to be connected together in people’s minds. No one will 
accuse sixteenth-century Italians of effeminacy, yet they were in 
many respects highly artistic. Take Benvenuto Cellini as type of 
his contemporaries. He was a first-rate blackguard, but he had a 
great sense both of the arts of form and the arts of manner. It 
would be safe to assert that when he went a-murdering he would 
have deemed it shocking to use any but the most elegant rapier. 
Art and immorality may go far together, but not art and effeminacy ; 
whilst the highest and noblest art cannot be thought of as growing to 
perfection save in a dignified, a masculine, and, in the true sense, a 
moral community. 

It is the sign of a partially developed civilisation when there is a 
difference in the matter of art between the sexes, just as it is a sign 
of high civilisation when the women have refined the men, and the 
men have developed strength and self-reliance in the women. The 
fact that both these processes seem to be going forward in our midst 
at the present day is a hopeful sign for the future. Civilisation, 
like society, arises from the interaction of the sexes on one another. 
The typical man is always anxious to accomplish something, and 
cares little how, so long as the end is attained. The typical woman 
thinks more of the How? and less of the What? A community of 
women would refine themselves away to mere futility ; whilst a com- 
munity of men would become an acting machine, like an army. In 
neither would any true civilisation arise. The combination of the 
masculine and feminine elements is essential for the production of that 
high result. 

The whole body of a nation’s art is the standard measure of its 
civilisation. An ideally artistic people would be one of perfect 
manners, living in dwellings as simple as you please, but all well- 
proportioned and well built, harmonious in colour, and arrayed with 
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no decoration that was not good. Such a people would be dressed 
in tasteful clothes, however plain. They would eat well-cooked food, 
however simple. They would use no implements that were not of 
good forms and perfectly adapted to their purpose. They might be 
without pictures or sculptures, but if they had any they would only 
have good ones, which, by-the-by, are just as cheap to make as bad. 
They would speak their own language clearly, simply, and beauti- 
fully ; they would daily increase its expressiveness and develop its 
resources, softening down its asperities and vulgarities. They would 
make their landscape as fair as the nature of the climate would 
permit. They would surround themselves with cities clean and fine 
to look upon. Assuredly the England of the nineteenth century has 
not been inhabited by an artistic people; will the England of 
the twentieth century be better off ? 

If I have succeeded in explaining my position thus far, it will 
now be evident that a time of great intellectual and social develop- 
ment and change cannot be an artistic epoch, for the arts of life 
must be of slow growth. Birth and breeding, it has been well said, 
are the products of wealth and virtue respectively in the preceding 
generation. What is true of the individual is in this respect likewise 
true of the race. You cannot take an adult and turn him intoa 
man well born and well bred. If youdesire to produce a community 
of such persons, you must set to work training and breeding the 
generation that is to grow up and become their parents. All children 
are born savages. It takes the whole of childhood to turn them 
into merely decent members of society; how much more, then, to 
teach them the Art of Living. To begin with, the fine-art of life 
cannot be completely cultivated by any solitary individual; it is not 
a simple art concerned only with the handling and shaping of matter ; 
the material with which it deals is living men and women in their 
mutual relations as well as in their relations to the world in which 
they live. The Art of Living therefore must be cultivated, and to 
some extent actually is cultivated, by a society or community of 
persons. If the organisation of society changes, the Art of Living 
must change in that society. Again, if the relations of society to the 
material world change, there must be a corresponding change in the 
Art of Living. Now, in the nineteenth century both the organisation 
of society and the relations of man to the material world have not 
merely changed ; they have been, and are still in the process of being, 
utterly revolutionised. It follows that the Art of Living, at its best 
up till now an incompletely developed art, must be in process of 
fundamental transformation. 

The briefest possible retrospective glance will explain my meaning 
better than pages of discussion of principles. We need not go very 
far back. Consider what was the effect upon our national life pro- 
duced by the introduction of root-crops into agriculture in the last 
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century. All through the middle ages and down to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century there was in England little winter 
food for sheep and cattle except the product of grass land. The 
result was that no considerable head of cattle could be main- 
tained and that a large proportion of the land of the country had 
to be kept in an uncultivated condition. The modern system of 
agriculture by which roots are grown as winter food for stock, was 
introduced by the Dutch in the seventeenth century. The astonish- 
ing wealth of Holland at that time, relatively far surpassing the 
wealth of any other part of Europe, was mainly due to that system of 
agriculture. The system was introduced into England early in the 
eighteenth century, and soon wrought a social and economic revolution 
in this country. Then for the first time it became possible to improve 
the breeds of cattle and sheep, seeing that it was no longer necessary 
at the beginning of every winter to kill off the larger part of the 
flocks and herds and to half starve the survivors. Cattle therefore 
greatly increased, and the fields could be more satisfactorily manured. 
The amount of grass and waste lands could be correspondingly 
diminished, and enormous areas, previously uncultivated, were enclosed 
and brought under profitable cultivation. The result of all this was 
the rapid growth of the profits of agriculture. Farmers and land- 
owners became rich. There was a great demand for farms on the 
part of intelligent men. Capital was attracted to the improved 
industry. Wages rose. Villages throve. Country towns in the 
centre of agricultural districts awoke. Agricultural banks sprang up 
all over the country. The country gentry, becoming thus enriched, 
began to spend their money upon building or improving their resi- 
dences. A country gentleman’s place in the sixteenth century had 
been a very poor affair. The house was sometimes a fine enough 
building architecturally, but there was no such thing as comfort 
found within its walls. It arose gauntly in the middle of grass land. 
It seldom had anything worth calling a garden attached to it, except 
perhaps a few formal parterres and a place where herbs were grown 
for household use. Landscape gardening on a large scale was only 
introduced into England in the eighteenth century. It came in 
the wake, and as the consequence, of the newly introduced system of 
Dutch agriculture. The finest parks that form the glory of our 
counties are in almost every case products of the eighteenth century. 
Before that time parks existed merely as waste lands; it was in the 
eighteenth century that they received the intentional impress of 
beauty. From one to two hundred years are needed to bring a piece 
of fine landscape gardening to perfection. Our good fortune at the 
present day is to live at the very time when the works of our fore- 
fathers in this kind have just arrived at maturity. 

It is universally admitted that English social life reaches its most 
delightful and unique development in our country houses. For this 
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also we have to thank our forefathers of the eighteenth century. 
They not only built or improved the country houses and laid out 
their parks and gardens, but they invented the art of living grace- 
fully in them, and they patronised all the arts that conduced to such 
life. For example, the walls of English houses were practically bare 
of pictures before the revival of agriculture. The eighteenth century 
not merely set flowing towards England that stream of fine paintings 
and other works of art from Italy and Holland which has turned this 
country into an unexampled store-house of beautiful things, but it 
produced a domestic school of painting of the first rank. Reynolds 
and Gainsborough would never have been called into activity but for 
the demand for pictures and portraits made by the class of men 
whom agriculture had enriched. A list of the people Reynolds 
portrayed practically indicates the class who presided over the great 
economic revolution I have been describing. As in Holland in the 
seventeenth century so in England in the eighteenth, the bounty 
wherewith the earth responded to the wisely directed labours of man 
awakened in him a new love for the beauty of nature ; landscape art 
arose in response to that quickened feeling. At first people wanted 
pictures of their places, just as they demanded portraits of themselves ; 
but presently the new art took a wider range and ultimately attained, 
at the hands of Turner and Constable, altogether unforeseen develop- 
ments. 

It may be said that the new Art of Living, which sprang up in 
consequence of the introduction of the turnip into England, had 
reached a high degree of perfection by the end of last century or the 
beginning of this. If no further fundamental social changes had 
occurred, that would be the Art of Living at the present day—an 
art further elaborated indeed, but in its essentials substantially the 
same. The present century, however, has been a time of the most 
fundamental social changes, which must now be briefly considered. 
When it opened, the English were a country-dwelling agricultural 
people ; now they are a people town-dwelling and industrial. No 
greater contrast can be imagined, for it goes to the very root of all 
the arts of life. Of course there were English towns before the 
present industrial epoch began ; but the wealth of England was not 
made in them. The towns existed to provide the requirements of 
the country ; now the country exists to provide, and by no means 
succeeds in providing, the requirements of the towns. The townsman 
of the year 1800 had the country near tohim. A part at any rate 
of the industrial classes living in towns looked to harvestings, hop- 
pickings, and the like country industries for a contribution towards 
their means of subsistence. The towns of that date were in the 
country, not divorced from it, as are the giant groups of popula- 
tion nowadays. Fields and country lanes were within reach of an 
afternoon’s walk from the very centre of the City of London. Snipe 
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were shot on the site of the British Museum within the memory of 
persons known to the present generation. I have talked with men 
who remembered a swamp where now stands Belgrave Square. 

The power that has wrought this unparalleled revolution has 
been the power of science, the energy of discovery. In the fulness 
of time and by the force of circumstances, the relatively small class 
of men of original mind, which is all that the greatest nation can at 
any moment boast, were induced to direct their attention to discover- 
ing the secrets of nature and the laws under which nature acts. In 
proportion as those secrets were revealed, those laws discovered, the 
power of man over nature was increased, and the relation of man- 
kind to its material environment was changed. It would be waste 
of space to refer, however generally, to the material and visible results 
of scientific discovery. Every one knows how greatly the age of 
steam and electricity differs from the age that preceded it. Manifest 
novelties have been the growth of towns, the concentration of popula- 
tion in them, the development of manufacture and commerce, the 
exploration of the world, the absorption of the great unoccupied 
regions of the earth into the domain of civilisation, and the fabulous 
increase of wealth. Science not only compelled civilised man to 
become a town-dweller, but enabled him to do so. It is owing to 
science that our modern towns are not decimated by plagues at 
frequently recurring intervals. Science alone enables the monster 
aggregations of population to be supplied with food, clothing, and 
other necessaries. Science has created the industries by which they 
earn their living, and provides the commodities essential to their 
maintenance in life and health. 

Wonderful as has been the rapidity of advance in discovery, the 
ingenuity of innovation, and the fertility of invention in recent days, 
all this is not, to my thinking, so wonderful as the manner in which 
the abounding and increasing masses of population have adapted 
themselves to the new and ever renewing world in which their life is 
cast. Its kaleidoscopic changes might well have produced a paralysing 
effect, yet the people are always ready for fresh conditions, hungry to 
avail themselves of new resources, and to take advantage of new 
powers. Most of us can remember when wooden bone-shaker bicycles 
first appeared, and were a public laughing-stock; now the world 
runs on wheels, and society adapts itself to the change with little 
grumbling and much thankfulness. The motor-car is in its in- 
fancy ; no one knows what will come of it, but every one is ready 
to take advantage of it if it comes to anything. Who shall under- 
take to prophesy whether it, in its turn, may not as completely 
change national habits as did the substitution of railways for stage- 
coaches ? 

The great changes thus briefly alluded to have been accompanied 
of necessity by social changes equally important. Society, using the 
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word in a wide sense, is incomparably larger than ever it was before. 
In the eighteenth century all sorts of professional and commercial 
men were excluded from society, whose successors are now included, 
or capable of being included in it. The eighteenth-century lawyer, 
for example, belonged to the same class as the yeoman and the 
tradesman. If you read the Vicar of Wakefield you cannot fail to 
observe the low social level on which the country parson stood. It 
was more or less so with all the professions. This has been utterly 
changed. There has, in fact, taken place a very general levelling-up 
of all ranks and classes, the result of increased wellbeing and of 
diffused education. For true social equality it is not necessary that 
all the members of a class should be equally well off, but they must 
all alike possess a sufficient modicum of wealth to enable them to live 
up to a certain standard ; it is likewise not necessary that all should 
be equally cultivated and intelligent, but all must have attained a 
certain minimum level of culture, and be possessed of common 
standards. The important fact to observe is, that the number of 
people who now attain this minimum level of wealth, intelligence, 
and culture, enabling them to meet on a footing of approximate social 
equality, has grown to be incomparably larger in the nineteenth than 
it was in the eighteenth century. 

Herein I am not referring to any question of political equality. 
Political equality is equality in the eye of the law, equality in political 
rights. All the members of a great population may be politically 
equal, but there has never been, and probably never will be, a nation 
pervaded by social equality. We are not here considering any goal 
to be aimed at or any hope to be entertained, but only the actual 
facts of the past and the probabilities of the future. The patent fact 
is that the socially upper class has vastly increased in what may be 
called the age of science, and not only so, but the lower social strata 
have been correspondingly elevated. It is enough to read such papers 
as Tit-Bits and Answers, which do not appeal to the highest social 
strata, and to compare them with the scurrilous cheap prints of a 
couple of generations back to have evidence of this important and 
encouraging fact. But not merely has there been an elevation of the 
general social level, there has also taken place a multiplication of the 
number of minor social strata. In what are called, for shortness, the 
industrial classes, there have come to exist differences of social level 
fully as strongly marked, perhaps more strongly marked, than those 
observable in higher social ranks. Such evolutions are no novelty in 
social history. In the middle ages the same thing happened when 
the craft-guilds arose side by side with the older merchant-guilds. 
The future will behold not less but more social stratification ; not a 
diminution but an increase of social inequality. Whether we regret 
this or not has nothing to do with the question. Social evolution 
follows its own laws in its own fashion, and we can do little more 
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than look on and watch the action of forces too powerful to be con- 
trolled. 

Consider, now, how the Art of Living has been affected by these 
great changes in the relation of man to nature and of man to man 
which the development of science and the consequent growth of 
wealth have produced. The old art of country-life, whether in 
cottage, manor-house, or palace, was relatively simple. The garden 
or the park was its fine-art sphere. The products of the neighbourhood 
were its supplies, varying with the seasons. Hunting, shooting, and 
fishing were its sports. Agriculture was its occupation. Men knew 
how to weave these employments together and to build up out of 
them the materials of a simple existence which might be happy 
enough. But when country-life had to be exchanged for town-life, a 
new Art of Living had to be invented. Some people tried to shirk 
the problem by living in suburbs, but the growth of towns con- 
tinually swallows up the suburbs and engulfs their populations. For 
the large masses of mankind the question is how to live a full, 
healthy, varied human life in a city-home, in the very midst of a 
teeming population, all alike faced by the same problem, which is 
further complicated by the infinity of new possibilities opened by 
the very resourcefulness of that science which has posed the pro- 
blem. This is the Sphinx question which recent generations have 
endeavoured to answer, not very successfully. 

So to live as to get the most out of life—that assuredly involves a 
practical understanding of the Art of Living, but it involves a great 
deal more. It is only by living nobly, living on a high plane, 
in the pursuit of high ideals, that the best can be attained. But 
my poor Art of Living grows in a somewhat less lofty atmosphere 
than this. I am not posing here as an ethical teacher, but merely, 
if you please, as an esthetic philosopher. A man may live to very 
noble ends, yet in a graceless and joyless manner ; satisfying indeed 
the highest part of his nature, but giving no play to powers of action 
and capacities for enjoyment wherewith he was endowed by the same 
agency that sent him into the world to live, if he could, the life of a 
hero. That man is the true artist in life who so lives as to give 
reasonable play to all his powers and to extract from the world of 
nature and men by which he is surrounded the largest number of 
wholesome and delightful reactions. 

No one will deny that the arts are capable of giving delight. A 
man may find no pleasure in music, but he will scarcely assert that 
music is incapable of giving pleasure. The evidence to the contrary 
is too strong. The same is true of painting, of poetry, of sculpture ; 
in fact, of allthe arts. The man who cannot enjoy all of these things 
is less fortunate than the man who can: he is less developed ; he is 
an inferior person. Again, it is obvious that all the examples of any 
art are not alike good. There are degrees of excellence in painting 
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or music. Some can enjoy works of a medium quality, but not works 
of a higher quality. Such persons are inferior to those capable of 
appreciating to the uttermost the excellence and charm of whatever 
is absolutely best. Their inferiority may be the result of misfortune 
or of choice ; it may be an inferiority of constitution or of development, 
of birth or of breeding. The man who is thus inferior loses. He 
cannot enjoy what more developed minds can enjoy. His existence 
is to that extent incomplete and poverty stricken. 

But life is not all pictures and poems. Men have bodies as well 
as souls. A healthy body is one of the firmest foundations of happi- 
ness. The Art of Living certainly includes health as one of its objects. . 
A well-born man can be healthy if he lives in accordance with Nature. 
That is rudimentary. The ideal man would not be satisfied merely 
with health. The body is a tool which every man has to work. Part 
of the satisfaction that any craftsman derives from his work is in the 
acquisition and manifestation of skill in the use of his tools. The 
attainment of mastery over the body is the special pleasure offered to 
youth. To ride, to run, to jump, to shoot straight, to fence, to swim, 
to dance, to play games of skill—no human being can be regarded 
as completely developed who has made no progress in such matters. 
They are perhaps a means to health, but that is not the sole reason 
for their cultivation; more important are they as physical arts, in- 
volving the attainment of skill, and resulting in the increased control 
of the mind over the body. A youth who neglects these things can 
never grow to be an entirely rounded and perfected man. 

The pleasures of literature, again, the more recondite joys of 
philosophy, the delights that all new knowledge brings : these things 
have to be attained by conscious endeavour, and do not come as the 
birthright of anyman. The Art of Living includes their attainment. 
Then there is all the joy that a contemplation of the beauties of 
nature can bestow; how long it takes before they can be appre- 
ciated to the full! Few people are so dull as not to perceive the 
beauty of a flaming sunset, or of the snowy Alps, or the Italian 
lakes; yet nature is in reality just as beautiful in quieter places 
and moods. There is as much delight to be derived from a contem- 
plation of sunshine on a bank of grass as from Mont Blanc itself 
but it requires a more attentive eye and a more receptive mind to 
appreciate it. 

Finally, there are the delights of human intercourse, of the con- 
tact of man with man, culminating in that most enjoyable of all 
human pleasures—conversation ; the shock of minds, the interchange 
of ideas, with all its varieties of argument, persuasion, instruction, 
comprehension—delights that cost nothing and that are within the 
reach of every intelligent and cultivated person who recognises, as all 
wise men recognise, that every opinion he holds is only an approxi- 
mation to truth and cannot but be tinged with error, and that, by 
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contact with another, some of that error may be refined away. It is 
only complete fools who are cocksure about anything. 

But, it will be objected, if the Art of Living includes this multi- 
tude of studies and endeavours, it must be a purely ideal art, un- 
attainable in practice. To which the answer is that all ideals are 
essentially unattainable, but that they can be pursued and that their 
utility lies in the fact that they are goals to strive for. About the 
Art of Living, however, there is this to be said: it is no less the art 
of a community than of an individual. A man can do little in the 
way of self-cultivation unless he lives in a cultured community. 
Organised social life has possibilities of its own. Consider, for in- 
stance, what opportunities for culture a town may afford, which 
cannot arise in a sparsely populated country district. Theatres, 
operas, museums, libraries ; fine buildings, public, private, and com- 
mercial ; fine streets and squares, clubs and other social institutions ; 
opportunities of meeting men ; opportunities of all sorts and kinds— 
it is only in towns that these things can be; their elaboration and 
number must be roughly proportional to the size of a town. 

Towns are epitomes of the whole world, and attract to themselves 
the men who do things; for.they are theatres of action such as the 
country has never been. But all these developments take time. 
Towns have first to grow, and they grow not by intention but by the 
force of circumstances. A great town arises where it is wanted. The 
position of natural resources and the course of trade determine the 
whereabouts and size of towns. It is only when a town has attained 
stability, grown to a certain size, that the graces of life can begin to 
be cultivated in it by the community as a whole. Time is therefore 
essential to the evolution of the Art of Living. It cannot be suddenly 
created. The nineteenth century has been the great age of town 
formation. The large civilised cities of the world are practically of 
nineteenth-century growth. While changes are rapidly taking place 
it is impossible to adapt the Art of Living to them. The endeavour 
is continually being made, but it is only when time enough is 
granted that the endeavour even partially succeeds. Masses of 
people do not immediately develop the taste for enjoyments with 
which they might be supplied. You have to create a theatre-going 
public before theatres can be maintained. People will not pay for 
public libraries till a reading public has been produced, and if that 
reading public likes to read only rubbish its libraries will be feeble 
institutions. 

At present, town life is far from having reached a high stage of 
artistic development. Think of what it might become in a city of 
beautiful streets and buildings, fair within and without, where the 
houses were not only healthy and commodious, but charming to enter 
and to dwell in, beautifully furnished, however simply, and thoroughly 
adapted to be the homes of cultivated human beings ; a city provided 
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with every opportunity for education and culture, with its university, 
its museums of everything, its places of public resort and amusement, 
its fields and buildings for sport and entertainment. Wealth is no 
doubt essential to the production of such a result, but not, strictly 
speaking, great wealth. There is more wealth wasted annually in 
most towns on foolish and unenjoyable expenditure than, if rightly 
invested, would suffice to make them in process of time into perfect 
abodes for civilised communities. But it takes, and must take, time ; 
nor can an approximation to a perfect result be attained while the 
process of a city’s growth is in an early or even a transitional stage. 

The best statisticians estimate that in the year 1941 London will. 
contain over eleven millions of inhabitants. People say, ‘How 
appalling!’ To me the prospect seems full of hope. What an 
agreeable life one might live in such a city, if a fair proportion of its 
population were even moderately civilised! There would be a public 
for every kind of art. Every sort of theatre might flourish, every 
kind of concert might be daily given. There would be practically 
no limit to the variety of opportunities that each individual might 
enjoy in the midst of such a vast assemblage. But it would take 
long for them to settle down. To begin with, London would have 
to be rebuilt. Its streets are not wide enough for the traffic of any 
such multitude ; they would have to be widened. For every line of 
rails coming into London there would have to be three lines. The 
number of steamers coming to our ports would need to be more than 
trebled. Practically none of our present arrangements would suffice. 
Everything would have to be organised afresh. I need not enlarge 
upon such considerations; they are obvious. It is only when the 
growth has attained its maximum, and the town has reached its final 
form and has been adapted in ail essential matters to be the home of 
the multitude that must live within it—it is only then that the Art 
of Living, with all that it implies, can be fully cultivated. 

The sun of science which rose about a century ago has not yet 
reached its meridian. The immediate future may have great de- 
velopments in store. Perhaps water power and electricity may sup- 
plant coal and steam ; perhaps aerial locomotion may revolutionise 
communications, and, by substituting the Command of the Air for 
the Command of the Sea, may upset the present balance of power 
among the kingdoms of the earth. But whatever surprises the 
future may have in store, this one thing is sure: the age of science 
will have its culmination and will have its decline, just as all previous 
epochs of civilisation have culminated and declined ; for it is decreed 
that all things which have a beginning shall likewise have an end. 
When the culmination takes place, whether in the coming century 
or in one more remotely hidden in the deep of futurity, the series of 
great changes of human environment will pause for a while, and 
there must swiftly follow such a consequent development of art as the 
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world has never beheld—a development not merely of some one art, 
such as painting or sculpture, but of all the arts that together in 
their variety and their fulness form the supreme and transcendent 
Art of Living. 

It is not to be expected, nor indeed to be desired, that the twentieth 
century should behold the culmination of the epoch of civilisation, 
whose beginnings we now witness; for if a culmination is to be great 
and to last long it must be slow in coming. Culminations are like 
the weather, ‘long foretold long last.’ The time of transition is as 
yet perhaps only in its earlier stages. Science is only now conquer- 
ing the fringe of its future domain. Westill live in a very empirical 
manner, trusting to luck rather than to reason, founding action upon 
guess-work and hope instead of upon patient research. Slowly, it 
may be, but quite surely how slowly soever, science will make its way, 
and this revolution in the Art of Living will be rounded out. When 
that has happened, the great days that we now but dimly foresee 
will come, and all the fine arts will flourish and culminate together. 


Martin Conway. 





MR. GLADSTONE AS A CONTRIBUTOR TO 
THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY’ 


{Ir is impossible for me, at this moment and in this place, to refrain 
from some expression, however brief, of grateful and affectionate 
respect and regret for so great a contributor to this Review as Mr. 
Gladstone. It was my great good fortune to receive his encourage- 
ment and support from the foundation of the Nimeteenth Century, 
and also the privilege of a closer personal acquaintance with him 
than I should otherwise have been likely toenjoy. To-day and hence- 
forth ‘ his works do follow him,’ and I desire to add to the immense 
procession of them which attends him to the tomb those which he 
wrought in these pages and of which I append a catalogue. 

He was a model contributor. He was one of those whose every 
word was eagerly waited for and listened to; and he was trustworthy 
to the uttermost in punctually fulfilling all that he undertook to do. 
He never once failed to keep his promises, to the letter and to the 
instant. However overwhelmed he might be with other cares, if he 
had given his word, his editor might have comfortably slept until the 
appointed hour, so sure he was to make his word good. 

His personal modesty about his contributions was extreme, and 
almost abashed one, so sincerely anxious was he for editorial sugges- 
tion and criticism. Nothing in him was more remarkable than this 
absolutely genuine personal modesty in the presence of his own un- 
rivalled gifts. The frequent conversations and consultations which 
were necessary about proposed articles were always full of the live- 
liest possible interest to me, and many a magnificent and glowing 
speech, which would have moved the House and the Country, has 
been lavished, with the prodigality of genius, upon one solitary 
listener. The charm of such talks it is impossible to exaggerate. 
When once he had taken to a subject, it presently took possession of 
him, to the exclusion of everything else ; and then the overwhelming 
enthusiasm which filled him infected his auditor until it was difficult 
to preserve an independent and critical standpoint. But whenever 
this was preserved, his earnest endeavour was to grasp and follow 
and appreciate any adverse view, and to give every weight to it, 
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insomuch that sometimes when high matters were concerned, the 
critic almost trembled lest his crude comments might wrongly 
affect the final utterance of the oracle. Before coming to a 
decision upon a moot point, he would inform himself to the utter- 
most, from every source of information, from every kind of evi- 
dence, by no means excluding the newspapers. He would always 
declare that nothing ought to be kept back in discussion—every- 
thing ought to be said right out, so that the trial should be exhaustive 
and complete. To be with him and to see him at times of such 
trial was wonderful. One was magnetised—hypnotised—as by a 
great actor, and compelled for the time to feel as he felt. He 
could make one see ‘air-drawn daggers,’ or whatever else he him- 
self saw; for he was in truth, as I have told him to his face, the 
greatest actor I ever knew, that greatest of all actors—the actor who 
does not play his parts, but is them, and who carries his audience 
away with him by the superior force of his own vitality whether they 
will or no. 

A great personage and a violent political adversary of his once 
said to me: ‘I have just been meeting Mr. Gladstone at dinner, 
and I assure you that the magnetism of the man is such that 
whatever he’d told me to say or to do, I’d have done it: if he had 
told me to go out into the street and stand on my head, I’d have 
done it.’ 

While he was personally so absolutely modest and diffident, he 
was ‘officially’ entirely the reverse. No pope, indeed, was ever 
more infallibly certain and immovable than Mr. Gladstone when 
once he had become convinced that such or such a course was right 
and true. It was then ‘borne in upon him’ as a duty. As the 
chosen and official leader, for instance, of a free people, he felt that he 
was the appointed instrument of heaven, and would act as if ordained 
to an arch-priesthood which nothing earthly could shake. 

The contrast between his personal modesty and his ‘ officially ’ 
imperious certitude had one very happy consequence. He allowed 
those who honestly differed from his conclusions to retain their 
places in his personal friendship and regard—even though they 
politically resisted him to the uttermost. He was much too great 
to resent personally conscientious convictions opposed to his own. 

An editorial anxiety would sometimes arise during the consul- 
tations about an article, from his habit of entire absorption in one 
subject at atime and his power of mental detachment and con- 
centration—a faculty which he told me was by no means wholly 
inborn in him, but which he had carefully cultivated and strength- 
ened all his life. This habit necessitated great care in opening the 
conversation, lest some accidental allusion to a topic of interest 
should lead him quite away from the editor’s object and purpose. If 
this happened, it was almost utterly hopeless to get him to listen to 
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a word about anything else in the world until he had talked the other 
subject out. 

But of all his faculties, his unlimited youthfulness was perhaps 
the most wonderful—with a freshness and asweetness, and a kindly and 
noble courtesy upon which no touch of age seemed to gather, at any 
rate in all the quarter of a century during which I was privileged to 
know him. 

The flame of an unquenchable youth shone over him almost to 
the very last, and seemed at times to transfigure him into the image 
of his own great Homeric hero, under the guardianship of the heavenly 
wisdom, when 


‘Sheer astounded were the charioteers 
To see the dread unweariable fire 
That always o’er the great Peleion’s head 
Burn’d—for the bright-eyed goddess made it burn.’ 


The following catalogue bears witness to ‘the force—the grace 
and versatility of the man,’ yet of course does not represent a tithe 
or a twentieth of his contributions to his generation and the world. 


Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion - » March 1877 
Montenegro—a Sketch ° ° - May 
Rejoinder on Authority in Matters of Opinion . . duly 
Aggression in Egypt and Freedom in the East . . August ,, 
The Colour Sense ‘ . « October 1877 
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